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In the holy land of India, 
In the beauteous land of Anga, 

Lived a king of many virtues, 

Lived the wise king Lomapada ; 

And this king, renowned and honored, 
Onge upon a time was wrathful, 

And he smote a holy Brahmin, 

Smote a saintly man of prayers, 
Struck him with his kingly hand. 
Then away fled all the Brahmins, 

Left the beauteous land of Anga, 

Left the altars and the temples 

4 : In the lands of Lomapada. 

o> tf aod And the God of earth and heaven, 

, Strongest of the gods, God Indra 
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Smelt no more of sacrifices, 
Sweetest odors and perfumes. 

And he sent no rain from heaven, 
Not the dewdrops of the morning, 
Nor the mists of dusky evening, 

Fell upon the lands of Anga, 

And the earth grew hot and thirsty, 
Terror seized upon the people— 
Hunger, thirst, and misery. 

Then the wise men of his people 
Called to council Lomapada, 

And the wisest of them spake: 

“ Not the dewdrops of the morning, 
Nor the mists of dusky evening, 

Nor the rain refreshing sweetly 

Will God Indra send from heaven,— 
He the mighty God of thunder,— 

If he smell not the sweet odors 

Of the holy sacrifices 

Sacred by the’ hands of Brahmins. 
Therefore hear, oh Lomapada ! 
Hear what I[ shall counsel thee. 

“ In the woods so deep and lonely, 
In the sacred groves of Indra 
On the Kausiki’s sweet waters 
Lives the sainted Vifandaka, 

And with him, his only son, 

Lives the pious Rishyasringa. 

He so innocent and blameless 

Knows no man besides his father, 

Never yet he saw a woman, 

Ate no fruit but of the wild fruit, 

Drank but water from the well spring. 
“ Saintly is the boy and simple, 


Naught of maiden knoweth he. 
To this boy then send a maiden, 
Send a maiden fair and winsome, 
And with love's kind words and doing 
Let her lure him on to Anga. 
“This my counsel, Lomapada ! 
Unto us will send Parjanya 
Rain and richest dews from heaven— 
He the God of thousand eyes, 
When this saintly boy shal! offer 
Sacrifices on his altars.” 
Full of joy was Lomapada ; 
Sent a herald through all Anga, 
Called upon all lovely maidens, 
Promised gold and richest treasures 
To the maid that dared to venture 
To the woods, the groves of Indra, 
Where the sainted Vifandaka 
Taught the youthful Rishyasringa 
All the duties of the Vedas 
And severest penitence. 

But the maidens, full of terror, 
Tremblingly returned such answer: 
“ Dreadful are the angry curses 

Of this penitent old Brahmin, 

Of the sainted Vifandaka,— 

No, we dare not do thy bidding.” 
Still no dewdrops of the morning 

And no mists of dusky evening, 

Nor the rain refreshing sweetly, 

Fell upon the lands of Anga ; 

And still greater grew the terror, 

Hunger, thirst, and misery. 

And despair seized on the people, 


“THEY SILENTLY ROWED ONWARDS UP THE KAUSIKI'S SWEET WATERS.” 
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“po NOT KNEEL TO ME, I PRAY THEE.” 


Seized upon King Lomapada, 
And he sat in silence mourning 
For his own sake and his people’s. 
Then to him thus spake his daughter, 
She his only daughter, Santa, 
Wondrous fair, a child-like maiden,— 
Spake in simple modesty : 

“If thou bid’st me go, my father, 
I will seek the groves of Indra, 
I will see this boy that never 
Woman saw, nor yet saw maiden, 
And will lure him on to Anga, 
If thou show’st me how to do.” 


Happy was the king and joyful, 
Bade a spacious barge be ready, 
Decked it all with brightest flowers, 


And with trees from wood and garden 


Like the groves of holy sages. 

The Asoka tree was spreading 
Forth its blossom-cover'd branche., 
The Kinsuka’s fiery flowers 

Shed perfumes all o'er the river 

As they silently rowed onwards 
Up the Kausiki’s sweet waters, 
And lay by the shore all hidden 
By the wild trees of the forest, 








Where the sainted Vifandaka 

Lived with Rishyasring, his son, 
Forth had gone old Vifandaka 

Faggots sought he for the altar. 

All alone was Rishyasringa, 

When before him stood young Santa, 

Blushingly and smiling sweetly. 


SANTA : 
“Is thy penitence succeeding ? 
In the woos say art thou happy ? 
Are there flowers here and wild fruit ? 
See I come to greet thee kindly.” 


RISHYASRINGA : 
“ Thou art brighter than the sunbeam 
Brighter than the sparkling starlight, 
Water, fruit and flowers I bring thee 
And I greet thee, holy one.” 


SANTA : 
“ In my grove beyond these mountains 
Sweeter fruit and brighter flowers 
Grow, and of our own good water 
Have I brought to thee to taste.” 


RISHYASRINGA : 


“God-sent dost thou seem from heaven 
At thy feet I kneel and worship, 
Praying to thee, as my father 

Taught me to adore the gods.” 


SANTA : 
“ Do not kneel to me, I pray thee 
Thou a penitent so pious 
Far more saintly thou than I am. 
Do not kneel and I will teach thee 
Of our grove the kindly greeting 
As we greet each other there.” 

And the maiden blushing sweetly 
Laid her arm round Rishyasringa, 
Bent his cheek down to her fair cheek, 
On his lips she put her red lips, 
Kissed him once, for so her father 
Bid her do, and her own heart— 
Then ashamed she fled and left him, 
Hurried to the barge, all hidden 
By the wild trees of the forest. 

Home came pious Vifandaka 
From the woods, severe and meager, 
Green-eyed he, and hair all bristly 
To his fingers ends was growing— 
A most saintly penitent. 


VIFANDAKA : 
“ Wherefore, son, hast thou forgotten 
Wood to split? And all to embers 
Lies our fire burn’d down ; thou hast not 
Scoured our spoon—nor even hast thou 
Led the calf unto its mother ! 
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Chang’d and all confused I tind thee ! 
Tell me what has happened, son. 


RISHYASRINGA : 

“ To the grove there came a scholar, 
Fair of face, his hair all braided, 
And his waist was very slender ; 
High and rounded was his bosom 
Dark his eyes, his lips all smiling. 
And his voice was like the singing 
Of the Kokila, in May time. 
Sweet perfumes were all around him, 
As of blossoms, and of flowers 
When the evening winds are whispering. 
Of the fruits I brought he até not, 
From our water cup he drank not, 
But he brought me fruit, that tasted 
Very sweet, and then he gave me 
From his cup a wondrous water— 
Better far it is than ours ! 
And it made me feel so strangely, 
Heaven and earth and trees seemed 

dancing ! 
Then this scholar, smiling sweetly, 
Bent my cheek down to his own cheek 
On my lips he put his own lips, 
With a little sound he touched them— 
At that touch a tremor shook me 
And a thrill passed through my heart. 
Oh my heart aches for this scholar, 
That I now no more may see him ! 
Sick my heart feels, full of longing 
For this boy, and where he dwelleth, 
Father, would I dwell for ever! 
Penitent he is, and holy, 
And the penitence and greetings 
That this boy has learned, these teach me ; 
They are better and far sweeter 
Than the penitence, my father, 
That thou hast been teaching me.” 





VIFANDAKA : 

“ Evil spirits in such guises, 
Oft about our groves are flitting, 1 
To seduce us from our duties, 
To destroy our penitences.” 
Stern and full of zealous anger 
Sped the saintly Vifandaka 
To the woods in search of demons. 

All alone was Rishyasringa, 
And he saw the lovely maiden 
Peeping through the trees and gently 
Beckon with her little hand. 

And the pious Rishyasringa 
Full of joy towards her hurried, 
Calling softly: “Haste thee, haste thee, 
To thy grove I fly with thee!” 

Thus the son of Vifandaka 
Followed tothe barge young Santa. 
Joyfully King Lomapada 
Loosed the barge and swiftly glided 
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Down the Kausiki’s sweet waters, 
To the beauteous land of Anga. 
On the altars of god Indra 
Sacrificed young Rishyasringa, 
And Parjanya down from heaven 
Poured the rain refreshing sweetly, 
And the dews of morn and even 
Lay like pearls on trees and flowers. 
Then the pious Rishyasringa 
To young Santa wedded was. 

Stern and full of zealous anger 
Through the woods roamed Vifandaka 
Demons found he none, nor giants, 


~) 


> i) 


Why this music, sweetly floating 
On the air, and what the meaning 
Of these merry festive doings ? 
Unto him the shepherd answered 
Rishyasringa, he the saintly 
Son of holy Vifandaka 
Unto us has brought these blessings. 
He is wedded to young Santa, 
And in honor of their wedding 
Joy reigns in the land of Anga. 

On went holy Vifandaka 
And he saw the joyous people 
Heard them call throughout the city 


“HE SAW THE LOVELY MAIDEN PEEPING THROUGH THE TREES.” 


Nor when he returned, his son ; 


Forth he wandered then, to seek him. 


Maddened was his heart and wrathful, 

When he came all worn and wearied 

To the wondrous city Champa, 

In the beauteous land of Anga. 

And he saw the people happy, 

Rich the fields, the trees all fruitful, 

Joy on every brow was written. 
Wond'ringly he asked a shepherd 

Canst thou tell to me, a stranger, 


“Hail the pious Rishyasringa 


Hail the son of Vifandaka !” 
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Thus his ears were filled with blessings, 


And his very heart was softened, 
And when at his feet were kneeling 
Rishyasringa, bright as gods are, 
With sweet Santa, fair as morning, 
Asking meekly for his blessing, 

On his lips died all his curses, 

He forgave, and up he lifted 


Both his hands to heaven and blessed thein. 


What has brought so rich a blessing 


‘ Norr.—Anga is Upper Bengal ; Kausiki, the river Kosi, 
On this land, and why these garlands, 


and Parjanya, the name of Indra, as god of the firmament 


—> > 
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THE KING OF YVETOT. 


THE Béranger worship of a score of 
years ago isnow somewhat modified. The 
sort of idolatry with which he was then 


regarded by the rank and file of his nation | 


seems singular in this prosaic age. The 
enthusiastic contemporary drew a charm- 
ing portrait of the man, but the critic of 
to-day, although he sees something to ad- 
mire in the national poet, discovers notable 
defects in the artist as well as the man. 
He says of ‘himself, “mes chansons, c’est 
moi,” and, to make a just estimate, one 
must be taken with the other. The par- 
ticle de before his name, according to his 


| 
| 


own account, signifies nothing, for he was 
the son of an obscure tailor. He speaks 
of himself as “a man of the people, in 
arm, heart, and brain,” and glorifies over it 
ostentatiously. , 

His popularity as a song-writer was 
greater even than that of Burns. The opin- 
ion still entertained by many is, that he 


| was an improvident poet of genius, with an 


abounding love of his country and the 
lower classes, who never thought of him- 
self ; ready to share his bread and last sou 


| with suffering humanity ; as proud and in- 
' dependent in his poverty as Jean Jacques 
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Rousseau ; ingenuous, child-like, impul- 
sive, always prepared to take up his pen to 
attack the oppressor and defend the poor ; 
in full sympathy with the man in blouse, 
in his pleasures, duties, and welfare. These 
are the flattering characteristics of a por- 
trait left by most biographers, and he has 
not had less than a score. In the general 


outline there is some truth, but some of the | 


generous traits require modification. 
In his simplicity of costume and manner, 
quiet gayety, and love of epigram, he bore 


a resemblance to Benjamin Franklin, whom | 


he admired much, and whose works he 
read with interest. He possessed, too, the 
calculating shrewdness and materialistic 
views which belonged to the character of 
the American philosopher. Like him, he 
was also fond of order and peace. 
loud hurrah of his patriot, and the clank of 
his soldier’s saber, are often found in the 
poet’s verse, but do not exist in his life. 
There was, also, something in his personal 
appearance which recalls the face and figure 
of Franklin. 

He was obstinate in his independence, 
and did not make advances to those distin- 
guished in wealth and station. He did 
not go to Chateaubriand, de La Mennais, 
or Lamartine, but they went to him. In 
early manhood, like most of those endowed 


The | 





with poetical gifts, he entertained impracti- | 


cable projects ; his shone under the glamour 
of military glory. He was inflamed with the 
successes of Bonaparte in Egypt, and for 
atime desired to join him, but a member 
of the conqueror’s expedition, returning, 
showed him the reverse of the medal, and 
he was disenchanted. His calculating 
mind prevented the military ardor from 
carrying him as far as it did Byron. Be- 
ranger remained in Paris to eat the vache 


enragée of poverty, and sing the loves of 


“ Lisette ’’ and “ Frétillon.” 


It was not the first ambition of Béranger | 


to be asongster. Like his contemporaries, 
he aimed at the higher forms of poetry. 
He first showed a tendency towards re- 
ligious subjects, and wrote an idyllic poem 
called “ The Pilgrimage,” which was in- 
tended as a picture of the simple, pastoral 
lives of some of the Christians of the Six- 
teenth Century. This was inspired, it is 
said, by a perusal of the works of Chateau- 
briand, and was a failure. It was a con- 
siderable time after this that the garret 
poetry came, in which he struck the true 
vein—Za Gaudriole, Roger Bontemps, Le 
Grenier. Les Gueux and Le Vieil Habit. 


3g! 


The song-writer fitted into the age in 
which he lived. The song was more the 
fashion then than it is now, and the fathers 
of the present generation passed their 
evenings in singing-clubs. Béranger was 
a member of one of them—the Caveau— 
where he sang his own songs long before 
they were in print. The song was the ex- 
pression of every popular movement; sol- 
diers marched to it, and grisettes danced 
to it. Political opposition, instead of mak- 
ing a leader in a journal against the gov- 
ernment, attacked it in a song. It lent 
itself with facility to a warlike and change- 
able epoch, where men wept and laughed 
in the same hour. It was the accompani- 
ment of revolutions, on the barricades, and 
in the fields, in defeat as well as in victory. 
This love of song is still a national trait, 
although not as strongly marked. When 
a group of men or women meet together in 
a café, and one hums an air, the others are 
sure to follow. In the long lines of im- 
petuous, advancing, and retiring columns 
of the Closerie de Lilas, frequently the 
voice keeps measure with the foot in loud 
and entrainant tones. Scarcely a farce is 
given at the theater which is not garnished 
with several songs, and the open air sing- 
ing concerts are common to the country. 

Thus fashion favored Béranger. At the 
marriage and baptismal feasts sweet voices 
of handsome lassies sang him. He fur- 
nished the means to ambitious singers to 
exhibit their respective talents of voice and 
action, and all who had the capacity availed 
themselves of them, and the sympathetic 
tones and attractive traits of the singers 
lent an additional value to the rhyme. 
Skillful actors, in the play of gesture and 
physiognomy, brought out all the coloring. 
Béranger saw the niche open, ready for 
him, and he climbed into it, to be admired 
as the great man of the couplet by all his 
contemporaries. So he sang wine—not of 
the best description, and love—of the Latin 
Quarter or the Barriére. His idea of wom- 
en would never find favor on English or 
American soil. The Béranger woman was 
usually a grisette ; not a modest girl, work- 
ing in a garret, with a pot of flowers and 
canary bird in her single window up in the 
seventh story, but an idle piece of irregu- 
lar habits and free manners, dancing at the 
balls of the Barriére, singing and junketing 
with the students. 

It was not until he was well on in years, 
approaching middle age, that he obtained 
success as a songster, when the little im- 
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rHE FIFTY CROWNS, 


petuosity which he possessed in youth gave 
way to a spirit of calculation. 
reaching his crown of laurel he had traced 
out for himself in advance what his con- 
duct was to be, and when it came he was 
ready in his part. Above all, he was to be 
the only man of his kind, the mouth-piece 
of the French people. He was to stand 
alone on his pedestal, not in a group—not 
even with Lamartine. To be made the 


colleague or peer of any body of men was | 


distasteful, hence he never was a candidate 
of the French Academy, although it only 
depended on a nod from him to have been 
elected. One of his favorite phrases was, 
“I am nothing—not even an Academi- 
ican,” which, like much of his talk, had a 


Before | 


spice of malice in it, in addition to an 
affectation of humility. Another feature ° 
| of his ré/e was, that he was to be poor, in 
| order to establish a strong bond of union 
| between himself and the masses. Allow- 
ing a margin for his acting, most of his 
instincts were good, but he was so absorbed 
with his ré/e that they did not attain to a 
| healthy development. He had for a long 
| time preached the Republic, and when it 
came he abandoned it with an ease that 
| showed that his political convictions had 
| taken but little root in his mind. On this 
| occasion Chateaubriand said to him, “ Well, 
you have your Republic ;” to which he an- 
| swered, “ Yes, I have it, but I would sooner 
dream of it than see it.” He abandoned 
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the National Assembly, of which he was a | suffering, he will suffer with you; if you 


Deputy, almost as soon as he entered it. 
He was not an orator, and he could not 
submit to the leveling of being considered 
one of several hundred. 

He was Catholic in his affection for the 
poor,—so far as his nature permitted,—em- 
bracing the people of all nations. In 
La Sainte Alliance des Peuples, he invites 
all to rally together and live in peace, and 
imposes on himself the duty of a new Mes- 
siah for the promulgation of the doctrine. 
We find him often in this character in his 
verse. The way to right, peace, and hap- 
piness is, in some sense, through him. 
Cfhrough him burdens are lightened and 
tears are dried. Melancholy is dispelled 
by his contagious gayety. If you persist in 


must weep, he will mingle his tears with 
yours. In him are embraced the joys, the 
tears, and heroism of life. This was at 
times morbid, and led him to glorify ques- 
tionable acts. Two young men, Escousse 


| and Lebras, sought and found death in the 





fumes of the charcoal, and the poet sends 
them, hand in hand, up to Heaven as 
martyrs. 

If he sorrowed with the poor he turned 
savagely upon the rich whenever an op- 
portunity was presented for attack, and 
thus the rebuke generally followed the tear. 
Even in many of his joyous sallies there is 
a sting. This, and his calculating mind, 
divested his gayety of that charm of naiveté 
with which his friend Désaugiers was im- 
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THE OLD MAN'S CHAPLET. 
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bued. Béranger was Gallic to the core, 
and had the defects as well as the qualities 
of his race, and of the former the most ob- 
jectionable was a want of chastity. Thus 
some of his most poetical conceptions are 
marred by Rabelaisian allusions or descrip- 
tions. 

This Gallic Diogenes, in his garret, look- 
ing down on the great city, criticised its 
manners and satirized some of its leading 
men with a free pen. The song of the 
Senator, dwelling on a theme which has 
always pleased the French, induced Napo- 
leon to langh—he who so seldom smiled ; 
and in moments of abstraction, the im- 
perial captain was heard to honor the Avng 
of Yvetot. Béranger’s independence, like 
that of the man of the tub, prevented him 
from becoming an imitator. He nourished 
himself in the philosophy of such men as 
Montaigne, Moliére, La Fontaine, and 
Rousseau, and followed none of them, but 
created a kind of a school for himself. He 
affirmed that he knew nothing of the lan- 
guages in which Horace and Homer wrote, 
and affected a pride in his ignorance. 
Thus, we always find him scornful over 
any attribute of a privileged class. 

Béranger did not furnish his songs on 
the inspiration of the moment, like some 
other French poets. Panard, for instance, 
growing drowsy from bacchic indulgence, 


and falling asleep over the table, would, on | 


being awakened, on the spur of the moment, 


under the influence of the wine, write be- | 


guiling verse, at the demand of friends. 
As one of his biographers writes of him, 
“he was a tree which only had to be shaken 
to let fall ripe and luscious fruit, at any 
season.” Désaugiers, the friend of Béran- 
ger, was a poet of the same character, his 
muse being also generally inspired in the 
same way. He was, indeed, addicted so 


much to this kind of indulgence that it has | 
| was almost without family, having been 


been said of him, that if the blood of the 


grape had been suppressed, with it would | 


have disappeared the genius of Désaugiers. 
These two, Panard and Désaugiers, aban- 
doned themselves to an impromptu gayety 
where reason nodded. During his most 
expansive moods Béranger's reason exer- 
cised a certain vigilance over the freaks of 
his imagination. He was more of an artist 
than the other two. His conceptions were 
not at ogce given over to the public, but 
were nurtured into full maturity with the 
care of a prudent parent. 
spontaneous gayety and entrafnement which 


were worked. If he was lax in his moral- 
ity, he was, at least, conscientious in his art. 

After singing love and wine for a time, 
he sang anew song. He had a personal 
grievance against the government of the 
Restoration for having removed him from 
his place as a clerk in one of the bureaus 
of the State, which stimulated him, and he 
sang liberty; then it was revealed to him 
the remarkable power he exercised over 
the French people. He put the Phrygian 
cap on the head of the grisette, and she 
became the Goddess of Liberty—not the 
severely chaste goddess to which we are 
accustomed in the land of Columbus, but 
a protean goddess, one moment breaking 
the chains of the tyrant, and at another 
clinking glasses with joyous comrades. In 
the name of Freedom, he struck hard and 
often at the government of the Restoration, 
and helped to stifle sympathy for the emi- 
grants by putting them in a ridiculous 
light; for, in France, the laugh kills every- 
thing and everybody. 

The Restoration, by its system of cen- 
suring and suppressing the press, left in it 
but very little life, so that the song be- 
came virtually the medium for the expres- 
sion of popular thought, and this made of 
the songster the central figure of the tab- 
leau of the time. He, perhaps, did more 
toward bringing on the Revolution than any 
other man—quietly in his own room, 
without going into the tumult of the re- 
union or the street. When the storm burst, 
he was probably frightened at what he had 
done, shrinking, as he did, from responsi- 
bility and conspicuous action. 

Béranger did not speak with proper 
reverence of family ties, occasionally put- 
ting words in the mouth of an aged mother 
which were disrespectful and out of place. 
This arose probably from never having re- 
ceived a mother’s or a sister’s care ; for he 


abandoned by his mother to a grandfather, 


| who, in turn, handed him over to some one 


The air of | 


else, while still at a tender age. Thus he 
knew nothing of maternal tenderness, and 
could hardly understand it in others. Be- 
sides, his relatives were loose, immoral 
people, whose influence, whatever it might 
be, was bad for the poet. His mother, a 
coquettish woman, who had no idea of 
conjugal duties nor restraints, saw little 
of him and, perhaps, less of his father. 
When the father and mother were together, 
they lived in a hap-hazard way, that pre- 


they bear, shows the art with which they | cluded anything like real home-life. His 
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uncle and two cousins were of the same 
Bohemian character. Thus he was with- 
out experience in healthful family ties, 
which left in him a deficiency of moral 
sense in judging of them and writing about 
them. 

After the Revolution,—whose seeds he 
had planted in song,—he hung up his lyre, 
saying that the Revolution had killed po- 
etry. He was evidently alarmed at the 
stormy results which accompanied the 
movement. His popularity had heretofore 
received the assent of all; but, the Revolu- 
tion accomplished, there was division 
among the people, and he had to choose 
between two parties, one of whom would 


have continued to applaud, and the other | 


THE POOR WOMAN. 
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He withdrew 
from the situation altogether, taking neither 
one side nor the other; and here is fur- 
nished another illustration of his ambition 
to be the idol of a nation, but not of a fac- 


would have reviled him. 


tion or a party. Dislike of tumult, and 
fear also, contributed to the attitude which 
he assumed; but the mother idea here, and 
all through his life, was to conserve, at all 
hazards, his national popularity. 

There had been no such powerful advo- 
cate for a republic as he, and when his 
songs became facts, and the Republic was 
established, one would have expected to 
see some enthusiasm over the result. He 
exhibited none. On the contrary, he 
seemed dissatisfied with the realization of 
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his expressed hopes. The day even of the 
opening of the Assembly he left it, and 
wrote these characteristic words to a friend: 
“T believe after my departure they pro- 
claimed the Republic, for I heard the firing 
of the cannon. ! have neither time nor 
repose, and sleep abandons me. This is 
about the sum total of what I have gained 
by the Republic. Pity me, then, a little; 
and believe me when I tell you that one 
of these days it will give me pleasure to 
quit those dear colleagues who seem so 
disposed to amuse themselves.” His hab- 
its, his naps, and general tranquillity, were 
of higher importance than the establish- 
ment of a new government—to say noth- 
ing of the idol of popularity which might 
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be broken by political iconoclasts. He 
closed his door, and shut out political 
France from his sight. Afterward, when 
| trouble came, and the Republic was dying 
| whose praises he had so often sung, he 
| continued to live apart, occupying himself 
|with trivial songs about Lisette and her 
| lovers, about his digestion, or the interrup- 
| tion of his regular hours of sleep. 

| After a silence of some time, he sang 
|again, either stimulated by the literary 
|movement of the July revolution, or from 
an apprehension that the torch of fame was 
| beginning to burn less brightly. The lines 
| of human action had deepened, and some- 
thing else was required for the time than 
the frivolities of Lisette. With that re- 


THE FALLING STARS, 
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markable faculty which he possessed, he 
struck the principal current of popular 


thought, and sang of the wrongs of the peo- | 


ple from a socialistic point of view in such 
verses as Jeanne La Rousse and Vieux 
Vagabond ; and here Lisette underwent 
another transformation, and became the 


suffering woman habited in the red bonnet | 
of socialism. The songster knows that the | 


people do not regard the authorities of the 
State with a kindly eye, and an appeal is 
made to them where the poacher is im- 
prisoned for taking game which does not 
belong to him, and where a man is seized 
for violating the law concerning contra- 
band; in both cases a grievous wrong is 


inflicted on the poor, and the regularly | 


constituted authorities are the authors of 
it. : 


With this appeal is the old question of | 


“Why does one man live in purple and fine | 


linen, and another beg in rags?” 

He was a skillful and laborious artist, 
and his work leaves the impression that he 
could have done better in higher branches 
of his art; but the probabilities are that he 


would have achieved but a mediocre suc- | 


cess had he made the attempt. His songs 
may be divided into four classes—without 
including his early efforts in the classic 
field. The first class is jovial, bacchic, 
epicurean, and free of speech; and one of 
the best representations of it is the Ror 
a’ Yvetot, which contains, behind the mask 
of humor, a satire aimed at the restless, 
warlike disturber of the public peace,— 
Bonaparte. The Xing of Yvetot is cited as 
the most perfect of its kind by Sainte Beuve ; 
and Thackeray, who was very fond of Bé- 
ranger, turned it into English, with some 
cleverness, as follows: 
THE KING OF YVETOT. 
There was a king of Yvetot, 
Of whom renown hath little said, 
Who let all thoughts of glory go, 
And dawdled half his days abed ; 
And every night, as night came round, 
By Jenny, with a night-cap crowned, 
Slept very sound. 
Sing, ho, ho, ho! and he, he, he! 
That's the kind of king for me. 


And every day it came to pass, 
That four lusty meals made he, 

And, step by step, upon an ass, 
Rode abroad, his realms to see ; 

And whenever he did stir, 

What think you was his escort, sir ? 

Why, an old cur. 
Sing, ho, ho, ho! &c. 


If e’er he went into excess, 
’Twas from a somewhat lively thirst; 


| woman, and brute,—are happy. 


But he who would his subjects bless, 
Odd's fish '—must wet his whistle first ; 
And so from every cask they got, 
Our king did to himself allot, 
At least a pot. 
Sing, ho, ho, ho! &c. 


To all the ladies of the land, 
A courteous king, and kind, was he ; 
The reason why you'll understand, 
They named him Pater Patrie. 
Each year he called his fighting-men, 
And marched a league from home, and then 
Marched back again. 
Sing, ho, ho, ho! &c. 


Neither by force nor false pretense, 

He sought to make his kingdom great ; 
And made (oh! princes, learn from hence) 
“ Live and let live,” his rule of state. 

"Twas only when he came to die, 
That his people, who stood by, 

Were known to cry. 
Sing, ho, ho, ho! &c. 


The portrait of this best of kings, 

Is extant still, upon a sign 
rhat on a village tavern swings, 

Famed in the country for good wine. 
The people in their Sunday trim, 
Filling their glasses to the brim, 

Look up to him. 

Singing, ha, ha, ha! and he, he, he ! 
That's the sort of king for me. 


The. author of Vanity Fair was so taken 
with this song, that he made still another 
version of it, called Zhe King of Brent- 


ford, which is much smoother, but is not 


as literal as this one. 

Emile Bayard gives in his design a fair 
idea of this worthy King; in it all—man, 
The dog, 
and the three or four years old boy, who 
is flying a kite behind, are on the best of 
terms. The ass eats his provender with 
satisfaction. Jean and Jeanne acclaim the 


| sovereign with enthusiasm. A buxom maid 
| hangs over the neck of the King’s mount to 


| admire the rider. 


A mother holds aloft 
her child to catch sight of him, and on the 


| other side a jolly host pours a bumper to 


him. With one hand his Majesty holds 
out his glass, and with the other he chucks 
an admiring maiden under the chin. The 
kingdom of peace and prosperity, in a word, 
was the picture which the songster held 
before the eyes of the man of Waterloo, 


_ but to no purpose. 


| skill. 


Béranger employed the refrain with rare 
In this respect he was not far be- 
hind Poe, whose “ Nevermore” in The Raven 
has, probably, never been equaled in the 
English language. The refrain in the King 
of Yvetot is happy, but it is more effective 
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in a sad, sympathetic song like Zes Lfotles 
Out Filent. 

In the Fifty Crowns there is the same 
lilting gayety found in his songs of the first 
class. A legacy of fifty crowns a year 
makes a man supremely happy—for money 
had more value then than it has now. The 
heir cannot contain himself; he leaps and 


| oe 
| marble-cutter, a crown of laurel is going to 


shouts with joy, and would like to fly. The | 


legacy is a pactolian stream—inexhaust- 
ible ; all the pleasures of life pass before 
his joyous imagination ; henceforth it shall 
be all play and no work. He cries out to 
his friends in a carriage near by, as he 
holds aloft the first payment, that the earth 


now belongs to him, and that he will live 


like a king if he finds royalty amusing. 
On a triumphant car he will fly before his 
creditors, confounded at his magnificence. 
Adieu to the vineyards of Suréne, for at 
last he is going to make the acquaintance 
of that famous Bordeaux, whose virtues he 


fill my poor remains with joy; everything 
tells over my glory in this place, which will 
soon be solitary. Friends, I almost thought 
myself a god; pity me, for they are going 
to put me under. But at the critical 
moment my faithless Lise passed by. She 
draws me away from my monument, then, 
I don’t know how, I feel myself beginning 
to live again alongside of her; pity me, my 
friends, for I am resuscitated. 

To the second class belong the roman- 
tic and sentimental songs, such as The 
Poor Woman—Za Pauvre Femme, and the 
Old Man’s Chaplet—Ze Chaplet du Bon- 
homme. In the latter, the simple man 
overcome with grief, is kneeling on a grav 


e 
| beside a cross, and holds in his hand a 


| chaplet. His guiding angel, standing be- 


has so often heard vaunted. Adorn your- | 
| she gently touches him on the shoulder 


self, Lise, with the ornaments which wealth 
alone knows how to invent; cast aside for- 
ever the tinsel you have worn. Friends, 
old parents, and young sister, come and 
live with me, and be clothed and fed with 
my fifty crowns. Wine, love, leisure, and 
good friends are mine. This is the burden 


of his song, with the refrain of fifty crowns | 


a year. 

Mon Enterrement—My Funeral—belongs 
to the same group, and is a gentle mockery 
at death. He sings: This morning, I know 
not how, I saw my chamber filled with 
cupids; I was abed without movement; 
He is dead said they gaily—let us put him 


under the ground ; then between my sheets | 


I cursed these little gods I loved so much 
to follow; friends, pity me, for, if I must 
believe these ungrateful creatures, I have 
ceased to live. They take my wine, they 
trifle with my chamber-maid ; one wishes to 
drive the hearse, another, in a nasal tone, 
affects to say a prayer; the gravest of them 
orders a score of flutes and horns as an 
escort; the hearse is already at the door; 
pity me, for they are going to carry me off. 


Chatting, laughing in their own light way, | 


the Cupids form two lines; the cloth, shin- 
ing with silver tears, bears glass, lyre, and 
flowers, as the tools of my trade; many a 
passer-by, who uncovers as we pass, says 
to himself: “Sad or gay, everything suc- 
cumbs ;” the Cupids accelerate their pace 
—pity me, for I approach my grave. My 
cortége, instead of praying, sing my most 
wicked songs; thanks to the chisel of the 


side him, breaks the great chaplet of mis- 
fortune by which he is surrounded, in 
arousing him to a sense of duty. No more 
vain tears, old man, is her injunction, as 


Has he not reason to grieve ? His friend is 
dead. Look at the hut in the distance, 
old man ; at the door the poor are dying 
of hunger; haste to their relief and lose in 
an act of charity each bead of the black 
chaplet of misfortune. Again, the old man 
is bent with grief, where is the wound 
now ? his old father has just died. Run 
to the forest, old man, and rescue a victim 
from the murderous hands of the brigands, 
and thus lose bead by bead the black 
chaplet of misfortune. Again, a greater 
loss—misfortunes go in bands; he must 
weep—his wife is dead. See, there is a 
fire in the village, old man ; run and stop 
the fiery flame, and thus lose, &c. Still 
another grief. Old man, loving hearts are 
not parted for ever. Let me weep, for my 
daughter is dead; runto the river and 
gladden the heart of a mother in saving her 
child. The old man smiles at last, and his 
oracle says: “happy those who have .me 
for a guide; I am the consoling angel and 
am called Charity ; go and preach my law, 
old man, that every bead of the black chap- 
let of misfortune may disappear from the 
earth.” 

In Zhe Poor Woman, the songster sings 
in simple rhyme: it snows, and there be- 
fore the church. an old woman, covered 
with rags, prays on her knees, and asks for 
bread. Alone she gropes her way to Notre 
Dame, winter and summer, for alas! the 
woman is blind. This haggard and 
wrinkled creature, once charmed Paris 


























with her song. Young men, with laughter 
or tears, paid homage to her beauty and 
her art. Many a time as she drove away 
from the theater she was pursued with the 
bravos of an idolatrous crowd. 
her to the carriage door; rivals waited for 
the honor of escorting her to her home. 
The arts crowned her in her magnificent 
dwelling; she was surrounded with crys- 
tals, bronzes and columns—the tributes of 
love. At her banquets the muses were 
faithful, for every palace must haye its nest 
of swallows. Frightful reverse! One day 
sickness takes away her sight and destroys 


Rivals led’ 
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the poor lose a benefactor; indigence 
gleaned at the doors of others, but at his 
it harvested—another, &c. Go, my son, 


and guard thy candor, and let thy star be 


| marked neither by brilliance nor grandeur. 


her voice, and soon, alone and poor, she | 


begs—begs where we see her now, for 
twenty years. In her prosperity no hand 
knew better than hers to bestow charity—the 
same hand which now hesitates to ask it. 
It grows colder, and her benumbed fingers 
can hardly hold that chaplet which in the 
early time would have made her smile. If, 
under so much misery and misfortune, her 
heartcan nourish itself with piety, it is her 
only consolation; friends be kind to her. 


In the design, accompanying this song,— | 


one of the most touching in the Béranger 
volume,—the contrast between wealth and 
poverty is well marked; on one side 
flowers, light, elegant costumes, and fes- 
tivity; on the other, silence, solitude, and 
the cold of a winter’s night. 

The third class is philosophical, and 
finds expression in The Falling Stars, 
Les Etoiles Qui Filent, and the Funeral 
Oration over Turlupin—/’Oratson Fundbre 
de Turlupin. 
dering boy asks of a shepherd, what is that 
star which falls and falls and disappears? 
and this question is the refrain. 
responds the shepherd, the star which is 
now falling is a mortal who has just expir- 
ed as he sat between friends, singing the 
songs and drinking the wine of his native 
hill-side. Another, my boy, is a beautiful 
girl whose. nubile front is adorned with 
orange flowers as she is ready to be led to 
the altar of Hymen—again, a star which 
falls and falls and disappears. My son, the 
rapid star is a new-born infant bearing a 
great and noble name, and whose empty 
cradle is adorned with purple and gold; 
another star, &c. My child, what a sinis- 
ter gleam! It is the star of a favorite who 


believed himself a great minister as he 
laughed at our humble misfortunes ; those 
who served this fragile god have already 
hidden his portrait—another star, &c. My 
son, our tears are for this one, for in him 


| nary merry-andrew. 


In The Falling Stars, a won- | 


My child, | 


If thou shinest without being useful, at thy 
last day it will be said of thee, it is only a 
falling star which falls and falls and dis- 
appears. 

The moral tone in this, as will be ob- 
served, is better than that usually found in 
the other songs, and its form is equal to any. 

Those who have visited the /ées in the 
environs of Paris, or in the villages, will 
recollect some such figure as Turlupin, the 
Yorick of the day. In the neighborhood 
of circular swings and revolving horses of 
wood, greased poles and dancing bears, he 
takes his station on the platform before the 
door of his playhouse. Here, striding 
about and gesticulating, he tells the story 
of Guignol, his theater of wooden figures, 
interlarded with sallies and quaint allu- 
sions to the crowd before him. Béranger’s 
Turlupin, it appears, was exceptionably 
witty, and something more than the ordi- 
Turlupin dies and joy 
expires; he dies who so often made us die 
with laughter before his crowded booth. 
Under the spangles of this buffoon was 
born a Socrates, but this enlightened age 
never deigned to recognize him. He was 
the love-child of respected and noble 
parents, but he was not proud of his 
blood, and his ancestry, like everything in 
his theater, he took as a joke; let all the 
world admire the good sense of Turlupin. 
He was at the taking of the Bastille, be- 
came a soldier, and was wounded; then 
came to Courtille to play, and was by 
misery fattened, for gayety was his pre- 
scription. He was the gentle critic of 
false grandeurs, and the poor were his 
friends ; to them he said, in the midst of 
his quips and quirks, that the sabot was as 
good as the gaiter, for it led to true hap- 
piness ; let all take lessons of Turlupin. 
The King commanded him to sing his 
praises, and Turlupin refused; he will 
never dishonor his boards,—no, glory to 


| the vanquished, and to prison he went! 





Honor, all honor to the ashes of Turlupin. 

The anti-clerical and patriotic songs may 
be assigned to a fourth branch. In Bé- 
ranger the love of country was an ardent 
passion, which cooled, however, when con- 
fronted with danger and tumult; still it 
was the only one in him which burned to a 
white heat. It inspired in him some of 
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TH EAPRE DE 
PURTY PEN 





TURLUPIN, 


his purest compositions, such as Le Bon | 
Vieillard, whose souvenirs, sentiments, and 
hopes, made of it a finished ode unsur- 
passed in ancient or modern times. French 
eyes have often wept over these touching | 
verses, in the chateau as well as the cottage. 
L’ Exilé, Champ d@ Asile,and the Retour dans 
la Patrie, belong to the same class. His 
identification with the glory of France be- 
trays him into an admiration of Napoleon, 
especially after the Hundred Days’ Reign, | 
for it was one of the poetical principles of 
Béranger to shut his eyes to present bene- 
fits and mourn over what had passed away. 
His political songs sent him to prison 
and made a martyr out of him,—an egre- 
gious blunder on the part of the govern- | 
ment. This gentle confinement of nine 


months was, perhaps, the happiest period 
of his life, and it is possible that it entered 
into his general plan for augmenting his 
popularity. Whether this was the motive 
or not, such was the result. It became the 
fashion to make pilgrimages to his cell and 


| decorate it with flowers, and there was 


always about him during the imprisonment 
a court of youth and beauty which smiled 
upon him and flattered him as if he were 


| a king. 


His death in 1857 gave rise to animated 
discussion among several literary men as 
to his true rank in the world of letters, 
which showed that public opinion, while 
according to him a high place, was adverse 
to his occupying the lofty niche to which he 
had been assigned by his contemporaries. 











| 
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SOMEWHERE. 


How can I cease to pray for thee? Somewhere 
In God's great universe thou art to-day. 

Can He not reach thee with His tender care? 
Can He not hear me when for thee I pray? 


What matters it to Him who holds within 
The hollow of His hand all worlds, all space, 
That thou art done with earthly pain and sin? 
Somewhere within His ken thou hast a place! 


Somewhere thou livest, and hast need of Him; 
Somewhere thy soul sees higher heights to climb: 

And somewhere, still, there may be valleys dim 
That thou must pass to reach the hills sublime. 


Then all the more, because thou canst not hear 
Poor, human words of blessing, will I pray, 
O true, brave heart, God bless thee, wheresoe’er 

In His great universe thou art to-day: 


GLIMPSES OF TEXAS.—II. 





UNLOADING SCHOONERS AT GALVESTON. 


Tue coast line of Texas, bordering up- | civilizations meet and conflict, is richly in- 
on the Gulf of Mexico from Sabine Pass | dented and studded with charming bays. 
to the Rio Grande,—from the Louisiana | Trinity, Galveston, West, Matagorda, Es- 
boundary to the hybrid, picturesque ter- | piritu Santu, Aransas, and Corpus Christi 
ritory where the Amerioan and Mexican | harbors, each and all offer varied pos- 
VoL. VIL.—26 
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sibilities for future commerce. The whole 
coast, extending several hundred miles, is 

also bordered by a series of islands and | 
peninsulas, long and narrow in form, 
seemingly made to protect the inner low- 
lying banks from the high seas. The plains 
which extend back from the coast in the 
valleys of the Sabine, the San Jacinto and 
the Colorado, seem in past centuries to have 
formed a vast delta, whose summit would 
be near the Colorado, and whose angles 
would be formed by the Sabine and the 
Nueces. Great horizons, apparently bound- 
less as the sea, characterize these plains; 
the wanderer on the Gulf sees only the 
illimitable expanse of wave and alluvial; 
the eye is fatigued by the immensity, and 
gladly seeks rest upon the lines of ancient 
forest which cover the borders of the 
Colorado and the Nueces. Beyond these 
plains comes the zone of the prairies, whose 
lightly undulating surface extends inland 
as far as the Red River; and the mountains 
on the northwest crown the fertile knolls 
of rolling country. These mountains are 
dependences of the Sierra Madre, which 
in itself is but a spur from the grand 
Andean chain. Running to the northwest 
in the State of Coahuila _ aoa a portion of 
Texas), the Sierra Madre spur bifurcates at 
right angles to enter Texas of the present, 
and continues in anorthwesterly direction, 
under the name of the San Saba, in whose 
breasts are locked the rich minerals which | 
the Spaniard, during his period of domi- | 
nation, so often and so vainly strove to | 
unearth. 








THE CUSTOM-HOUSE, GALVESTON. 





The Texan coast sweeps downward and 
outward to the Mexican boundary in a 
great incomplete semicircle. Approaching 
it from the sea, the eye encounters only a 
low-lying level of white sand, with which, 
however, at all hours, the deep colors of 
the Gulf are admirably contrasted. The 
great sea-highway from Brashear City in 
Berwick’s Bay, on the Louisiana coast, to 
Galveston, is best known and most fasci- 
nating to the modern traveler. The enter- 
prise and liberal expenditure of a citizen 
of New York, Mr. Charles Morgan, has 
covered the waves of this route with steam- 
ships, which, until recently, furnished the 
only means of communication between 
Texas and the rest of the United States. 
The Morgan Line was not merely the out- 
growth of an earnest demand; it was the 
work of an adventurous pioneer; and al- 
though its importance, in view of the grand 
railroad development of Northern Texas, 
can henceforth be but secondary, its 
founder will always be remembered for 
his foresight and daring. The improve- 
ments in the channels from Berwick’s 
Bay outward are also the work of the owner 
of this line. They comprehend the dredging 
of a great bar which once obstructed the 
short passage to the Gulf, and when com- 
pleted will be of infinite importance to the 
commerce of the whole southwest. Thou- 
sands of tons.of shells have been dragged 
out of the dark-blue water to make room 
for the prows of the Morgan fleet, pointed 
toward Indianola and Galveston. 

And what is Galveston? A thriving 
city set down upon a brave little island 
which has fought its way out of the depths 
of the Gulf, and given to the United 
States her noblest beach, and to Texas an 
excellent harbor. Seen from the sea, when 
approaching under the fervid light of a 
southern dawn, or when sailing away from 
it in the white moonlight, so intensely re- 
flected in the sands, it is indeed a place 
where 

“ Myrtle groves 
Shower down their fragrant wealth upon the waves 
Whose long, long swell mirrors the dark-green 


glow 
Of cedars and the snow of jasmine cups.” 


It is a city in the sands; yet orange and 
myrtle, oleander and delicate rose, and 
all the rich-hued blossoms of a tropic land 
shower their wealth about it. In the morn- 
irg the air is heavy with the perfume of 
blossoms; in the evening the light, to 
northern eyes, is intense and enchanting. 
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A PEEP INTO GALVESTON JAIL~YARD, 


Thirty-one miles of picturesque beach are 
constantly laved by the restless waters. It 
is only a few steps from an oleander grove 
to the surf, the shell-strewn strand, and 
the dunes. The approach from the main- 
land will instinctively remind the traveler 
of Venice. A great bridge, two miles in 
length, connects the islet with the conti- 
nent. Dismantled fortifications near the 
bridge show one that the war reached 
even to the Gulf; and the mass of low- 
lying, white, balconied houses forms a 
pleasant group. Much of the island is un- 
kempt and neglected-looking. Cattle wan- 
der freely about. There are a few market- 
gardens, and some meat-packeries in the 
suburbs of the city. Galveston itself, how- 
ever, is as trim and elegant as any town in 
the South. The business quarter looks 
quaint and odd to strangers’ eyes, be- 
cause of the many long piers and jetties 
running out into*the water; the mule- 
carts, unloading from schooners, anchored 
lightly in the shallow waves; and the 
hosts of slouching darkies, shouting and 
dancing as they move about their 
tasks. The “Strand,” the main business 
thoroughfare, has been twice ruined by 
fire, but has sprung up again into quite a 
magnificence of shop and warehouse; and 
Tremont, and other of the commercial 
avenues, boast of as substantial structures 
as grace the elder Northern cities. There 
is a network of wharves and warehouses, 
built boldly out into the water, in a man- 
ner which recalls Venice even more forci- 
bly than does the approach from the main- 
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land. The 
heat is never 
disagreeably 
intense in Gal- 
veston ; a cool 
breeze blows 
over the island 
night and day : 
and the occa- 
sional advent 
of the yellow- 
fever,—the 
dread intruder 
who mows 
down hupn- 
dreds of vic- 
tims,—is a 
mystery. It 
comes, appar- 
ently, upon the 
wings of the 
very wind 
which puts health and life into every vein ; 
and many a midsummer is rendered memo- 
rable by its ravages. Yet there could hardly 
be imagined a more delightful waterside 
resort than Galveston, during, at least, four 
months in the year. Our first visit to the 
beach was in February, and the air of 
Northern June fanned the waves. The 
winter months could certainly be delight- 
fully spent in Galveston; and the little 
city has built a splendid hotel as a se- 
ductive bait for travelers. 

Galveston is memorable in Texan his- 
tory as the retreat of the dread pirates of 
the Gulf—the smugglers and outlaws of 
Barataria. The island was discovered in 
1686 by La Salle, but remained uninhabited 
until 1816, when Lafitte and his pirate 
brethren from the Louisiana coast tested 
the capacities of the harbor, and shortly 
after it was occupied by the forces of the 
“Mexican Republic.” Privateers went out 
from the bay to cruise against Spanish com- 
merce, and the fleets of Spain were swept 
from the Gulf. The island also became a 
depot for the sale of negroes, to be im- 
ported into Louisiana, and the native Afri- 
can’s market value was one dollar per 
pound. At one time the followers of “ La- 
fitte, the Galveston buccaneer,” numbered 
a thousand men, refugees from justice 
from all lands under the sun, and in due 
time Lafitte was appointed “governor of 
the island” by the Mexican authorities, 
who cared little for the character of their 
public servants, provided they were effi- 
cient. But in due time the prince of pi- 
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rates was compel- 
led by the Govern- 
ment of the Unit- 
ed States to leave 
Galveston for ever, 
as his followers had 
so far forgotten 
themselves as to 
plunder American 
shipping. ° The is- 
land again became 
a waste, and only 
an occasional ‘su- 
perstitious hunter 
for the spoils of 
the pirates visited 
the sandy shores. 
As the republic 
of Texas grew in 
after years, howev- 
er, so grew Gal- 
veston. It wasa 
promising town be- 
fore the late war, 
with perhaps ten thousand population. 
While the rude interior towns were still in 
their infancy, Galveston was a port of 
entry, the station of the navies of the 
little republic, and the scene of many 
courtly festivities in honor of foreign am- 
bassadors. During the war its commerce 
was, of course, utterly broken,.and it was 
occupied in turn by Union and Con- 
federate soldiers. It has latterly assumed 
a commercial importance which promises 
to make it a large and flourishing city, al- 
though it has many rivals in the field 
whence it expects to draw its trade. The 
cotton factors of the city are enthusiastic 
in their belief that they shall succeed in 
bringing to their port the majority of the 
cotton grown in Texas, but they over- 
look the formidable rivalry of St. Louis, 
of Shreveport, and of Houston. The 
capitalists of St. Louis intend to control 
the whole cotton crop of Northern Texas, 
bringing it into their market over the new 
Cairo and Fulton line and the railroads 
running through Central Northern Texas; 
and in case the New Orleans, Mobile and 
Texas railroad connects Houston with 
New Orleans, Houston will take the re- 
mainder of the cotton crop, and divert it 
from the Galveston channel, throwing it 
into the New Orleans market. Galveston 
has but one railroad exit, the line leading 
to Houston, where all the railroads of the 
grand new system will center. The Gal- 
vestonians are confident that the cotton 











OLEANDER WALK AT GALVESTON, 


crop will all fall into their hands; while 
the business men of Houston laugh the 
hopes of the chief city to scorn. Galveston 
dispatched last year, nevertheless, about 
350,000 bales of Texas cotton; at least 
two-thirds the entire product of the State. 
It is to be hoped that such a large pro- 
portion of the twenty millions of acres of 
cotton-bearing lands in Texas will speedily 
come under cultivation that all the chan- 
nels of trade will be filled to repletion. 
The freed negroes, who are throughout 
Texas an industrious and prosperous class, 
although, of course, characterized by the 
failings of their race, and the crudities 
consequent on their sudden change of 
station, are extensively engaged in the 
culture of cotton. Each negro who is 
fortunate enough to have secured a tract 
of land, grows all the cotton he can, and 
if he would take the necessary pains to 
clean and prepare it, would soon enrich 
himself in the profitable culture. The 
lands at the head of Galveston Bay and 
on the adjoining San Jacinto Bay, as well 
as all the lands in the immediate proximity 
of the Gulf, are well adapted to the culture 
of sea-island cotton—equal in quality to 
the best grown upon the islands along the 
South Carolina and Georgia coasts. It 
would be difficult to imagine a better pay- 
ing culture than that of this excellent 
staple, the yield being from $200 to $300 
in gold per acre. The alluvial lands along 
the Gulf demand the presence of the China- 
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men; great fortunes lie hidden in their 
flats. The export of sea-island cotton 1s 
trivial as yet, but growing daily. 
1870 the exports amounted to $17,719; 
in 1871, to $44,863, and in 1872, to $84,- 
437. The exports of the ordinary upland 
cotton from Galveston since the war are 
shown in the appended table : 


Bales. Dollars. 
1866 16,417 3& $ 2,146,224 
ir) 
1867 66,271 = 6,730,257 
1868 87,794 Be 7,687,464 
1869 84,485 E> 9,997,661 
a= 
1870 144,123 = 14,476,550 
° 
1871 233,737 2 16,060,794 
To December 31. e 
1872 128,356 11,898,870 


The total amount of dutiable and free 
imports for each year since the re-estab- 


lishment of business, May rst, 1866, in the | 


Galveston Custom House, until December, 
31st, 1872, is as follows: 1866, $366,388 ; 
in 1867, $766,627; in 1868, $251,052; in 
1869, $276,588; in 1870, $774,918; in 
1871, $1,586,408; and in 1872, $1,940,292. 
During this time the amount of duties col- 
lected was more than $2,500,000 in coin. 
The total number of entrances of foreign 
and coastwise vessels in Galveston har- 
bor yearly varies from 700 to 1400. Steam- 
ships loaded with cotton run regularly be- 
tween Galveston and Liverpool; and, re- 
turning, bring out English, Irish and 
Scotch emigrants, giving them credit for 
their passage-money, and binding them by 
contract to work for a fixed sum for a cer- 
tain term after their arrival in Texas. This 
plan has thus far succeeded admirably, and 


is bringing hundreds of worthy families | 


from the slums of England into the inspir- 
ing atmosphere of the Texan uplands. The 
main shipments of cotton are of course to 


Liverpool, although London, Bremen, and ! 


Hamburg receive some of the crop. There 


In | 
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It is proposed to supply the West Indian 
market hereafter entirely with Texan cat- 
tle, the transit requiring only three days; 
and there are large exports of hides 
and wool. ‘The imports are salt, coffee, 
crockery, iron and tin, and best of all— 
though non-dutiable—a steady current of 
sturdy Germans, who tame the wildness of 
Texas faster than the natives themselves 
can do it. Galveston is likely to remain 
the best coffee market in the United States. 
The importation of lumber from Florida, 
Louisiana, and Northern ports, employs a 
large number of vessels yearly, for Galves- 
ton stands in a timberless region; there is 
not an acre of forest land for miles on 
miles around. 

Thus much for the present commerce of 
Galveston; its future would be perfectly 
certain were it not for the rivalry forced 
upon neighboring towns by the marvel- 
ously rapid development of transit lines. 
Very little fear have the Galvestonians, 
the cheery “ sand-crabs,” as the people of 
Houston affectionately call them, of being 
“left out in the cold.” And they go on 
building superb new avenues, planting 
their oleanders, and trellising their roses, 
without any worry for the morrow. The 
rebound since the war has certainly been 
surprising. Galveston was almost depopu- 
lated at the close of the great struggle, 
hardly two thousand people remaining 
there. Let us take a picture or two from 
the life of the “Island City.” 

Morning: a bright sunlight on the silver 


are now fifteen steamers running to Ber- 3e 


wick’s Bay; eight running to New. York; 
a line to Baltimore ; bayou-steamers to 
Houston, and river-steamers from the 
Trinity and the Brazos. The foreign trade 
of the port is increasing with wonderful 
rapidity; tallow and cotton-seed oil-cake 
are important exports; and on our second 
visit to Galveston I saw the famous steamer 
“ Hornet ” loading with cattle for Havana. 
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rippling water; yonder is a mass of dense 
foliage, from whose green peer out faintest 
red and purest white, the color of the blos- 
soms and the gleam of the house walls; 
here the oleanders have arched their 
boughs and made a shaded walk; the 
magnolia towers above a little balcon- 
ied cottage; on whose gate a couple of 
half-naked negro children are singing; a 
mocking-bird 1s imitating the strange whir 
of the insect-life about him; there is very 
little din or rattle of carriages or drays; 
one catches the inspiring breath of the 
waves; the town seems to have wakened 
lazily, and to be lolling in the sun-bath, 
and rejoicing in the hints of the 


“Salt and spume o’ the sea,” 


which drift lightly inland. At the doors 
of the Custom-house half-a-dozen negroes 
are lying with their heads upon the 
broad steps, yawningly joking each other; 
at the long, white-painted market sheds, 
the market men and women have done 
their shouting, and relapsed into a kind of 
contented rest as they feel the day’s heat 
coming on; under the wooden awnings in 
the principal avenues of lighter trade a 
few black-robed, dark-eyed ladies pass 
quietly; from the water-side drifts up 
the chant of some bare-legged watermen, 
standing, as do their patient mules, knee- 
deep in water, while they load their carts. 

Noon: from this balcony you can over- 
look with me the jail, the cathedral, and 
the town beyond. Primitive enough is this 
Texan jail,—a common two-story brick 
structure,—surrounded with a high brick 
wall, garnished with broken bottles and 
cruel glass, set in cement. In the jail- 
yard you may see still life; the jailer has 
just let the prisoners out from their steam- 
ing ovens, and they are stretched on the 
scant grass—a motley crew; an old man, 
with a hang-dog look, and eyes which seem 
to fear any one’s face, as he blinks in the 
sun’s glare: a frowzy, mean negro girl, 
slouched down upon a water-butt, and 
smoking a corn-cob pipe; and half-a-dozen 
stout black men, hideous in rags and dirt. 
At the jail’s front there is a little tower 
and a kind of medieval gate; and there 
the prisoners sometimes huddle to watch a 
passing circus or to note the advent of a 
new prisoner. Invitingly near stands the 
Court-house, whence now and then issue 
legal-looking gentlemen, furiously masti- 
cating tobacco. Beyond, where the cathe- 
dral’s roofs rise, not ungracious in their 





grouping, you may see a stretch of dusty 
roadway. In the field beyond it a herd of 
young horses is feeding. A negro horse- 
man comes to drive them homeward. Now 
they are off, away from him; every nerve 
and sinew strained—an electric mass—an 
equine thunderbolt. Now they are a mile 
away, like a flash of light; they have es- 
caped. No! a black centaur speeds 
around them like lightning; they are 
turned, and the mad pursuit begins again ; 
but this time homeward. Here and there 
dead cattle lie; here is the very aspect of 
the San Antonian plains within a mile 
of the principal seaport of ‘Texas. 
Evening: the tide is out, and you may 
promenade .the Gulf shore along a hard 
unyielding track left by the receded 
water, and watch the negro fisherman as 
he throws his line horizonward, to see it 
swirl and fall in the retreating surf to 
come up laden with scaly treasure. The 
blue of the water, the dark of the seem- 
ingly endless strip of beach, the faint 
crimson, or the purple, or the gold of the 
sunset sky, form delicious contrasts. A 
few sails steal seaward like unquiet ghosts; 
miles away, at a rugged promontory, where 


| the tide is beginning to set around and 


come in again, the sky seems to have 
come down to kiss the sea, so exquisitely 
do colors of heaven and water blend; the 


| long line of carriages hurries cityward; 





| lights seem to spring from the very bosom 


of the sea, so low and trustingly does the 
little islet-town lie on the Gulf’s surface; 
the orange trees and the fig shrubs send 
forth a delicate perfume in the cool air of 
the twilight. 

The depth of water on the various bars 
at the ports along the Texan coast is so 
shallow that most of them can never re- 
ceive the largest shipping. The plan for im- 
proving the entrance to Galveston Bay, 
however, contemplates the admission of 
vessels drawing eighteen feet of water; 
and Capt. Howells, the efficient engineer 
in charge of the department works, has 
recommended an excellent plan. The 
merchants of Galveston will hardly be con- 
tented before they have Liverpool ships of 
largest draught at their very docks; and 
they are also planning for a canal to con- 
nect the Rio Grande with the Mississippi. 
This canal would be of immense advantage 
to Southwestern Louisiana and Southeast- 
ern Texas; and it is estimated that it would 
bring into cultivation nearly four millions 
of acres of land adapted to the raising of 
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A FISHERMAN ON GALVESTON BEACH, 


sea-island cotton. But this is one of the 
measures which will probably come with 
the “ moving of the Mexican frontier.” 
One of the saddest sights,—if one could 
persuade himself to analyze it,—(seen in 
Galveston,) is the daily arrival of the hun- 
dreds of refugees from the older Southern 
States, seeking homes in the “New Atlantis.” 
The influx from South Carolina, Alabama 
and Georgia is formidable, and turned the 
tide of politics in Texas in asingle year, from 
Republican flood to Democratic ebb. Old 
men and little children, youths and maid- 
ens, clad in homespun, and with the rustic 
aroma of the mountains still upon them, 
crowd the Morgan steamers, and look for- 
ward eagerly to Texas as the land of prom- 
ise. The ignorance of these poor people 
with regard to Texas and the geogra- 
phy of the country in general, is dense. 
“I never traveled so much befo’,” is a 
common phrase; “is Texas a mighty long 
ways off yet?” The old men, if one enters 
into conversation with them, will regale 
him with accounts of life in their homes 
“ befo’ the surrender.” Everything dates 








from the war with these men. It was a! 
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great chasm in 
their lives; 
yawning, it left 
the Past irre- 
vocably behind, 
and in front— 
poverty, and— 
the refuge of 
Texas. It is es- 
timated that 
over fifty thou- 
sand Alabam- 
ians have fled 


into Northern 
and Western 
Texas. 


Society in 
Galveston is 
good, cultured 
and refined; and 
the standard of 
education is ex- 
cellent, judging 
from the large 
number of in- 
stitutions of 
learning in the 
city. ‘The Col- 
legiate Institu- 
tion, the Catho- 
lic College, the 
Convent for 
Women, the Galveston Female Seminary, 
the Medical College, and several German 
schools, all have fine reputations. The new 
Methodist and Episcopal churches, and the 
Cathedral are the finest religious edifices 
in the State. On Tremont street stands 
the beautiful Opera House, where is also 
located the office of Zhe Galveston 
News. This paper, founded by Willard 
Richardson, is by far the ablest Democratic 
journal in Texas, and takes high rank in 
the Southwest. Its founder has been con- 
spicuous in aiding by word and work, the 
upbuilding of Texas, and through a long 
series of years, has published the “ Texas 
Almanac,” a faithful record of the great 
Commonwealth’s progress. Galveston also 
has its Club, “ The Gulf City,” frequented 
by many of the prominent citizens of the 
State. Few cities, with a population of 
twenty-five thousand, are more spirited; 
there is, nevertheless, need for a solid ba- 
sis of manufacturing—a need strongly felt 
throughout Texas. In nearly every coun- 
ty farmers and merchants are paying tre- 
ble and quadruple the prices they can af- 
ford for goods brought literally thousands 
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THE HOME STRETCH. 


of miles,—when local investment in man- 
ufacturing establishments would enable 
them to multiply facilities for agricultural 
development, and for the comfort and cul- 
ture of which the interior is now so bar- 
ren. Now that the transit facilities have 
come, an outgrowth of manufactures may 
be looked for. The wheat region of Texas 
comprehends forty ‘thousand square miles. 
What millions of barrels of flour, if proper 
mills were at hand, might be placed in the 
market two months in advance of the pro- 
ducts of the Western mills! In the vast iron 
fields of Western Texas lie acres of brown 
hematite ore, waiting the magic transmut- 
ing of the furnace. Houston has already be- 
gun the manufacture of cotton cloth, and 
applicants for situations in the mills are 
so numerous that the employers are 
aghast. At Hempstead, New Braunfels, 
and the State Penitentiary, cotton ‘manu- 
facture is prosperous; yet I doubt if a 
million dollars is thus invested in the 
whole State. The people of Texas are 
learning that they have all the elements 
necessary to support life and make it com- 
fortable and even luxurious in their very 
midst; and they are making a genuine ef- 
fort to secure and hold Northern and 
Western capital. Cotton and woolen 
mills will multiply rapidly in Texas in 
a few years; labor will be cheap, be- 
cause of the cheapness of provisions and 
the ease with which life is sustained; and 
Northern capital will find one of its most 
profitable fields in the very region which, 
ten years ago, was hardly counted among 
the cotton and woolen producing sections 
of ‘thé South. Yet this same Northern 
capital se€efns at present very loth to 
véritute into the new lands, and gives 
many baséless reasons for its unwilling- 








ness to seize a golden oppor- 
tunity. 

Houston is the most prom- 
ising of all the Texan towns. 
It lies fifty miles inland from 
Galveston, on Buffalo Bayou, 
and is now the central point 
of a complicated and compre- 
hensive railway system. It 
was christened after the hard- 
headed, strong-hearted and 
valiant man whose genius so 
aided in creating an independ- 
ent Texas, and cherishes 
his memory tenderly. It is 
the ambitious rival of Galves- 
ton, and because nature has 
endowed its streets with unusual capac- 
ity for muddiness, the Galvestonians 
call its inhabitants “ mud-turtles.” A 
free exchange of satiric compliments be- 
tween the two infant cities is of fre- 
quent occurrence. Houston was an im- 
portant point in the days of the Texan 
Republic, when it was the capital. Only 
fifteen miies below the present town limits, 
on the banks of the picturesque Bayou, 
that republic was born; for the travail of 
San Jacinto certainly brought it to the 
light. Audubon, the naturalist, has left a 
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curious memorial of 
Houston as it was 
during the Republic. 
The residence of 
President Houston 
was a typical South- 
ern log-cabin, two 
large frame-works, 
roofed, and with a 
wide passage-way 
between. Audubon 
found the president 
dressed in a fancy 
velvet coat, and 
trowsers trimmed 
with broad _ gold- 
lace, and was at 
once invited to take 
a drink with him. 
All the surroundings 
were uncouth and 
dirty, in Audubon’s 
eyes; but he did not 
fail to recognize that 
the stern men who 
had planted ‘a “lib- 
erty pole on that 
desolate prairie in 
memory of the bat- 
tle of San Jacinto 
would make Texas 
anautonomy. They 
did their rough work 
in their rough way ; 
but it will stand for 
all time. , The old 
“Capitol,” now a 
hotel, stands on the 
main street of mod- 
ern Houston. It is 
a plain two-story 
wooden structure, painted white; 
contains the “Senate Chamber,” 


and 
which 


_once resounded to the eloquence of 
the early heroes. Houston was a little 
settlement, sprung up near the town 


of Harrisburg, which had been the scene 
of many dramatic events when the re- 
public was struggling with Santa Anna for 
its life; and the Texan Congress first met 
there in 1837. There, too, was finally and 
definitely established the first Texan news- 
paper, Zhe Houston Telegraph, an advent- 
urous sheet which had been forced by 
Mexican invasion to flee from town to 
town, until Houston’s victory confirmed its 
right to live. The Telegraph is to-day one 
of the institutions of Texas; has been 
edited by men of rare culture; showed 











VIEW ON THE BAYOU AT HOUSTON, 


wonderful enterprise in obtaining news 
during the war of secession, and is a credit 
to the State. 

My first visit to Houston was in winter, 
while snow was still on the ground even in 
parts of the Southwest. One evening, 
aftét a long ride from the frontier of the 
Isdian territory, I 


“ Dropt into that magic land.” 


It was’ late at night when the train ar- 
rived. I walked beneath skies which 
seemed Italian; the stillness, the warmth, 
the delicious dreaminess of the weather— 
a delicate languor pervading all—was al- 
most intoxicating. A faint breeze blew 
through the lattice of my window at the 
hotel; there was a hint of perfume in it; 
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A TEXAN KAILROAD DEPOT, 


the magnolias sent their welcome; the 
roses, the dense beds of fragrant blossoms, 
exhaled their greeting. All winter the 
roses bloom, and in the early spring and 
May the gardens are filled with them. 
The bayou which leads to Galveston, and 
isone of the main commercial highways 
between the two cities, is overhung by 
lofty and graceful magnolias; and in the 
season of their blossoming, one may sail 
for miles along the channel with the heavy, 
passionate fragrance of the queen-flower 
drifting around him. Houston is set 
down upon prairie land; but there are 
some notable nooks and bluffs along the 
bayou, whose channel barely admits the 
great white steamer which journeys to and 
from the coast. The Houstonians hope 
one day to dredge and widen this bayou 
to Galveston; then its romance and pret- 
tiness will be gone. 

On the morning after my arrival I was 
inducted into the mysteries of a “ North- 
er,” which came raving and tearing ovér 
the town, threatening, to my fancy, to de- 
molish even the house-tops. The air was 
clear and the sun was shining; but it was 
cold, and the wind cut sharply. This was 
a “dry Norther,” the revulsion after the 
dead, calm and sultry atmosphere of the 
previous day. A cloud-wave came from 
the north; it was the Norther giving his 
warning; then he— 

“ Upon the wings of mighty winds 
Came flying all abroad.” 


It was glorious, exhilarating, and—icy. 





Suddenly the cloudlet vanished; there 
was a thin mist in the atmosphere, and the 
Norther was over, after his brief reign 
of a brace of hours. The Norther is 
the physician of malarious districts; he 
purges them thoroughly from time to time. 
Sometimes he blows down houses, trees, 
fences, and forces the beasts on the plains 
to huddle together for safety; but in his 
coldest and most blustering moods he 
rarely brings the mercury of the thermom- 
eter below 25°. 

Houston is well laid out, and grows 
rapidly. Its broad Main street is lined 
with prosperous business houses; the 
headquarters of the Masonic lodges of 
the State is there; the annual State Fair, 
which brings together thousands of people 
from all the counties, every May, is held 
there; and the Germans, who are very nu- 
merous and well to do in the city, have 
their Volks-fests and beer-absorbings, when 
the city takes on an absolutely Teutonic © 
air. The colored folks are peaceable and 
usually well-behaved ; they have had some- 
thing to do with the city government during 
the reconstruction era, and the supervisor 
of streets, and some members of the city 
council, at the time of my sojourn there, 
were negroes. The railroads are hasten- 
ing Houston’s prosperity; the quiet in- 
habitants who came to the town a quarter 
of a century ago, and who never have been 
back to the “ States” since, because of the 
fancied perils of the Gulf, hear of the route 
from “ Houston to St. Louis in sixty hours,” 
with superstitious awe. It opens a new 

















world to them. Northern ‘Texas, too, 
seems to them like a far off world; they 
hardly realize that within twenty-four 
hours ride of them a new Texas is spring- 
ing up, which in commercial glory and 
power will far surpass the old. 

The future commercial importance of 
Houston can readily be seen by examin- 
ing its location with regard to railway lines. 
The Galveston, Houston and Henderson 
road now under the control of Thomas W. 
Pierce, of Boston, connects it with Galves- 
ton; and Mr. Pierce has also projected 
the Galveston, Harrisburg and San Anto- 
nio road, the extension of the present 
route from Harrisburg to Columbus. The 
Houston and Texas Central railroad con- 
nects Houston directly with Denison, and 
the West; the Houston and Great North- 
ern, with which the International line is 
now consolidated, gives a through route to 
Arkansas and St. Louis, connecting with 
the new Gairo and Fulton, and Iron Mount- 
ain roads, also direct connection with the 
Texas Pacific, leading to Shreveport, and 
the vast region’ of Upper Louisiana, as well 
as by other advantageous connections to 
Vicksburg. The extension of the New 
Orleans, Mobile and Texas railroad through 
Louisiana to Houston will furnish a direct 
and speedy outlet for Texan cotton; and 
will be of immense advantage to Houston 
itself, 

At the time of my visit there were about 
eleven hundred. miles of completed rail- 
road in Texas; and the projected routes, 
and surveys, indicated a determination to 
build at least as many more lines, opening 
up to development the whole of Northern 
Louisiana, Texas and Arkansas. Although 
the roads have been laid down with surpris- 
ing rapidity, they are generally good, and 
bright little towns are springing up at all the 
junctions and termini. The headquarters 
of the Houston and Texas Central, and of 
the International and Great Northern 
roads are at Houston. The former route, 
of which William E. Dodge, of New York, is 
president, was chartered in 1848, and had 


eighty miles of its line built before the war. | 


All the rest has been done since 1861, 
and it now stretches 340 miles from Hous- 
ton to the Red River, 115 miles from 
Hempitead to Austin, the Texan capital ; 
and 45 miles from Bremond to Waco, one 
of the most promising towns of the north- 
ern section. Galusha A. Grow, the noted 
Pennsylvania politician, has taken up 
his abode in Texas, and presides over 


, 
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the destinies of the Great Northern rail- 
road, 

Thus connected with the outer world, 
Houston grows daily in commercial im- 
portance, and should be made a prominent 
manufacturing center. At present, how- 
ever, there are‘only the Eureka and Hous- 
ton City cotton mills, running a few thou- 
sand spindles; the various railroad ma- 
chine and repair shops; a few brick yards, 
beef packeries, and founderies. In the vi- 
cinity, among the pineries along the bayou, 
there are numbers of steam saw-mills, 
which furnish lumber to be worked into 
the “saloons,” hotels, and shops of the 
ambitious new towns in the recently open- 
ed northern region. 

There is a frankness and cordiality 
about the society of Houston which is re- 
freshing to one coming from the more pre- 
cise and cautious East; the manners of 
the people are simple, courteous, delight- 
ful; there are many families of culture 
and social distinction in the little city, 
whose hospitality renders a sojourn among 
them memorable. The Texan of the 
South, is, if possible, possessed of more state 
pride than 
his brother 
of North- 
ern Texas; 
he is never 
tired of de- 
claiming of 
the beauties 
of the cli- 
mate, and 
is extreme- 
ly sensitive 
to criticism. 
Above all, do 
not tell the 
Texan maid- 
en that her 
land is not 
the fairest; 
for the wom- 
en of this 
Southern 

oo — common- 
————— — . wealth are 

even more 

idolatrous of 
their beautiful homes than are the men. 
There is a touch of defiance in the loving 
manner with which they linger over the 
praise of Texas; they talk best and look 
prettiest when they are praising “stars 
which Northern skies have never known.”’ 





THE MAGNOLIA BOY, 
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STATE MASONIC TEMPLE, HOUSTON, 


There is the same content with one’s own | 
country which is found in France, and a 
leaning toward incredulity if one speaks of 
landscapes more perfect, of flowers rarer 
than those of the “ Lone Star State !” 

About fifteen miles from Houston, on 
the banks of the bayou, and in a dull un- 
interesting plain, is the site of the famous 
battle of San Jacinto. The character of 
Houston, who fought and gained this bat- 
tle, annihilating a Mexican force more than 
twice as large as his own, and capturing the 
redoubfable Santa Anna, is, and always will 
be, the subject of much heated discussion 
in Texas. Few men have ever left such 
firm friends and such implacable enemies. 
There are two versions of every episode of 
Texan history with which he was connect- 
ed, and his enemies invariably represent 
him as a man of bad and designing nature, 
without special ability, while his friends 
magnify the real excellence of his charac- 
ter into exalted heroism. “Sam Houston” 
was a man of extraordinary merit, stern- 
ness, strength of will, and a foresight 
beyond the range of many. He was a 
Virginian by birth, the hardy son of 
hardier and noble parents, and in his youth 
went with his widowed mother to Ten- 
nessee, which was then the boundary be- 
tween the white man and the Cherokee 
Indian. His education was slight, and, 
when at school, because he was refused the 
privilege of learning Greek, which he de- 
sired after reading a translation of the 
lliad, he swore that he would never recite 








another lesson, and kept his word. He 
crossed the Tennessee River, and joined 
the Indians, remaining with them until his 
manhood. In the war against the Creeks, 
some time later, he distinguished himself, 
and in 1823 was elected to Congress from 
‘Tennessee. An unfortunate marriage 
seems to have finally decided his career. 
While governor of Tennessee, in 1829, he 
suddenly separated from his newly-made 
wife, resigned his high office, and returned 
to his friends the Cherokees. After remain- 
ing with them some years he again mingled 
with white men, and in 1833 entered 
Texas politics, leaped to the front, became 
the commander-in-chief of the Texan ar- 
mies, and established the independence of 
the State, in the face of the determined 
opposition of an empire of eight millions 
of people. 

There are but few vestiges of the battle- 
ground of San Jacinto visible to-day. The 
ride down the bayou from Houston, is de- 
lightful, but arriving at the plain one sees 
only its dreary monotony, and the line of 
rising ground where the Texans established 
their camp on the 21st of April, 1836. 
General Houston made a final stand with 
his little band of war-worn Texans on that 
field, against Santa Anna’s formidable 
forces, and, suddenly rallying almost 
exhausted energies,” charged upon the 
enemy, smote them hip and thigh, tram- 
pled them into the morasses and bayous, 
and terribly avenged the Alamo, and its 
kindred massacres. The Texans engaged 
in the battle numbered seven hundred and 
eighty-three, and the Mexicans lost six 
hundred and thirty killed! The next day 
Santa Anna was found lying prone in the 
grass near the field of battle, his disgrac- 
ed head covered with a blanket, and was 
made prisoner. Texas was effectually 
wrested from the cruel grasp of Mexico. 

Houston possessed great magnetic pow- 
er and remarkable eloquence. His speech 
had a certain majesty about it which was 
in itself convincing to the popular ear. 
He was aman of many faults, full of the 
pride and joy of life; at times intemperate 
and choleric. There are many tradi- 
tions in Houston of his fondness for 
gaming, his adventures when freely drink- 
ing, and his power of control over others. 
When the war came he stood a magnifi- 
cent bulwark against the waves of 
secession and indecision; and always 
spoke his mind. Never, in the maddest 
moments, was he denounced; his person 
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and his opinions were held sacred; and 
he died peacefully at Huntsville before the 
great struggle was ended. In the various 
portraits extant of him there is as much 
difference as in the opinions of his friends 
and enemies; the most authentic gives 
him a keen, intellectual face, with strong 
marks of power upon it; aface softened 
from its original determination somewhat 
by age and repose, but emphatically a 
manly and powerful one. 

The courtesy of President Grow of the 
Great Northern Railroad placed a special 
train at our disposition, and we visited the 
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mass of striped uniformed, black and white 
humanity had crouched down upon the 
platform cars of the “condemned train ;” 
to see the alert watchmen standing at each 
end of every car with their hands upon 
the cocked and pointed rifles; to see the 
relaxed muscles and despairing faces of the 
overworked gang, was more than painful ; 
it was revolting! Once, when we met this 
train, agentleman recognized an old servant, 
and cried out to him, “ What, Bill, are you 
there?” and the only answer was a shrink- 
ing of the head, and a dropping of the 
under jaw in the very paralysis of shame. 





A LITTLE UNPLEASANTNESS. 


banks of that charming stream, the Trinity 
River, and the fertile lands beside it; then 
turned aside to look at the great State 
Penitentiary, where nearly a thousand 
convicts are registered, more than half of 
whom are employed, like galley slaves, as 
hewers of wood and stone on the public 
rail- and road-ways. The “convict train” 
is one of the experiences of Texan travel 
which still clings like a horrid nightmare 
in my memory. Tocome upon it suddenly, 
just at twilight, as I did, at some lonely 
little station, when the abject cowering 





The conyict labor is contracted for and 
is of great value in the building of the 
railways, and clearing of forests. The 
men are worked from dawn to dark, 
as a rule, and then conveyed to some 
near point, and locked up in cars or bar- 
racks constructed especially for them 
They are constantly watched working 
or sleeping; and the annals of the peni- 
tentiary show many a name against 
which is written, “killed while trying to 
escape. 

We frequently passed large gangs of the 
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convicts chopping logs in the forest by the 
roadside; they were ranged in regular 
rows, and their axes rose and fell in uni- 
son; when they had finished one piece of 
work, the stern voice of the supervisor 
called them to another, and they moved 
silently and sullenly to their task. In the 
town where the penitentiary is located, it 
is not unusual to see convicts moving 
about the streets, engaged in teaming, car- 
pentering, or mason work; these are com- 
monly negroes, sent to the penitentiary 
for trivial offenses, and denominated 
“trusties.” Sambo and Cuffee have found 
the way of the transgressor unduly hard 
in Texas, and in most of the Southern 
states, since the war liberated them. The 
pettiest larceny now entitles them to the 
State’s consideration, and the unlucky 
blackamoor who is misty as to the proper 
ownership of a ragged coat, or a twenty- 
five cent scrip, runs risk of the “convict 
train” for six months or a year. One 
good result seems to have followed this 
unrelenting severity; you may leave your 
baggage unprotected anywhere on the 
Texan lines of travel, and no one will dis- 
turb it. 


A branch line of rail leads from the | rare cases, five years sentences, for 
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main trunk of the “Great Northern” to 
the penitentiary, which is very prettily set 
down among green fields and pleasant 
hills. It is everywhere vigilantly guarded 
by armed men; inside, the shops are light 
and cheery, and the men and women, in 
the cotton-spinning rooms, even the “li- 
fers,’ who have stained their hands with 
murder, look as contented as the ordi- 
nary factory hand does after a few years 
of eleven hours’ toil daily. The prisoners 
make shoes, clothing, furniture and wag- 
ons; they weave good cottons and wool- 
ens, and it is even proposed to set them 
at building cars. The large number of 
prisoners serving life-sentences seemed 
surprising until we looked over the regis- 
ter and found that they were murderers. 
The cases of murderous assaults were very 
numerous; were generally classified under 
the head of “attempt to kill,” and were 
punished in nearly every case by a term of 
from two to three years only. In no case 
were they punished more severely than 
horse-stealing, which is held quite as grave 
an offense against society as murder. In 
the prison, at the time of my visit, were 
seventy persons serving, two, three, and in 
“ at- 
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tempt to kill.” Since the law making the car- 
rying of concealed weapons illegal, these 
commitments are not so common. Yet 
the Democratic legislature last assembled 
would gladly have repealed the law,—true 
to its principle of undoing all which had 
been done by its Republican predecessors. 
In a corridor of the penitentiary I saw a 
tall, finely-formed man, with bronzed com- 
plexion, and long, flowing, brown hair—a 
man princely in carriage, on whom even the 
prison garb seemed elegant,—and was told 
that it was Satanta, the chief of the Kiowas, 
who with his brother chief, Big Tree, is 
held to account for murder. I was pre- 
sently introduced to a venerable biga- 
mist who was Satanta’s chosen boon com- 
panion, on account of his smattering of 
Spanish, and through this anxious pris- 
oner was presented at court. Satanta had 
come into the work-room, where he was 
popularly supposed to labor, but where he 
never performed a stroke of work; and had 
seated himself on a pile of oakum, with 
his hands folded across his massive chest. 
His fellow prisoner explained to Satanta, 
in Spanish, that we desired to converse 
with him, whereupon he rose and sud- 
denly stretching out his hand gave mine a 
ponderous grasp, saying: “ How!” He then 
responded, always through the aged wife- 
deceiver, to the few trivial questions I 
asked, and sat down, motioning to me to 
be seated, with as much dignity and grace 
as though he were a monarch receiving a 
foreign ambassador. His face was good; 
there was a delicate curve of pain at the 
lips which contrasted oddly with the strong 
Indian cast. of his other features. Al- 
though he is much more than sixty years 
old, he hardly seemed forty, so erect, elas- 
tic, vigorous was he. When asked if he 
ever expected liberation, and what he would 
do if it should come, he responded “Quien 
sabe #” with the most stoical indifference. 
“Big Tree” was briskly at work plaiting 
a chair seat in another apartment, and 
chewing tobacco vigorously. His face 
was clear cut and handsome, his coal-black 
hair swept his shoulders, and he only paus- 
ed to brush it back and give us a swift 
glance as we entered, then briskly plait- 
ed as before. The course pursued toward 
these Indians seems the correct one; 
it is only by imposing upon them the 
penalties to which other residents of the 
State are subject that they can be taught 
their obligations to the mass of citizens.* 


* Satansa and Big Tree have since been set at liberty, 
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Jail life in Texas has a great deal of ro- 
mance, and very little comfort in it. The 
penitentiary is satisfactorily conducted, be- 
ing leased from the State by some enter- 
prising persons who make it a real indus- 
trial school, albeit a severe one. But cer- 
tain of the jails in the State are disgraces 
to civilization, and many intelligent people 
at Austin spoke with horror of the manner 
in which criminals were treated in the 
“ black-hole”” in that place. All the bar- 
barities of the Middle Ages seemed in force 
there. There is also a certain contempt 
for the ordinary board or brick county jail, 
manifested by a class of desperadoes and 
outlaws, unhappily not yet extinct in the 
remote sections of the State. During my 
last visit to Austin, the inhabitants were 
excited over the daring jail delivery effected 
in an adjacent county by a band of out- 
laws. Some of their fellows had been se- 
cured, and the outlaws rode to the jail, 
in broad daylight, attacked it, and rescued 
the criminals, killing one or two of the de- 
fenders, and firing, as a narrator, with a 
touch of enthusiasm in his voice, told me, 
“about eighty shots in less 'n three min- 
utes.” Not long after, tidings were brought 
us of the descent of an armed body of men 
upon the jail in Brenham, a largé and 
prosperous town, and the rescue of criminals 
there. As a rule, however, such acts of 
lawless violence are due more to the care- 
lessness of the law officers in securing their 
prisoners than to any deliberate attempt to 
defy the law. It would be singular if, in 
a State once so overrun by villains as 
Texas, some defiant rascals did not still 
remain unhung. Gov. Davis, in his last 
annual message, admitted that in four- 
fifths of the counties the jails were not se- 
cure, and that the constant escape of 
prisoners was made the excuse for a too 
free exercise of lynch law upon persons 
accused of offenses. He also added that 
the jails so constructed as to secure the 
prisoners confined in them were dens unfit 
for the habitation of wild beasts. It shopld 
be said, to the credit of Texas, that polit- 
ical bitterness rarely, if ever, has any part 
in the scenes of violence enacted in certain 
counties; and that the rude character of 
the people, and the slow return to organ- 
ized society after the war, are the real 
causes of the troubles in those regions. 
Under the reconstruction governments, 
law and order had returned to the State: 
it is to be hoped that subsequent legisla- 
tion will not hinder their continuance in 
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the by-ways as well as the highways of the 
State. The Democratic legislature could 
ill afford to undo the wise legislation 
which established a State police for the 
arrest and punishment of outlaws, and for- 
bade the carrying of concealed weapons. 
The little towns along the Great Northern 
railroad are as yet very primitive, and on 
the same eternal, stereotyped plan as those 
on the Red River. From Houston to 
Palestine the road runs through a country 
of great possibilities. On all these new 
lines the picture is very much the same. 


Let us take one as it looks in the early | 


dawn. 

Morning comes sharply on the great 
plains, and sends a thrill of joy through all 
nature. The screaming engine frightens 
from the track a hundred wild-eyed, long- 


horned cattle ; they stand for a moment in | 


the swampy pools by the road-side, jutting 


out their heads, flourishing their tails | 
angrily, and noisily bellowing, as if resent- | 


ing the impertinence of the iron flame- 
throated monster ;—then bound away like 
deer. On the slope of a little hill stand a 
dozen horses, gazing naively at the train; a 
shrill yell from the steam-throttle sends them 


careering half a mile away, their superb | 


necks extended, their limbs spurning the 
ground. Behind them gallop a hundred 
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pigs, grimy and fierce, snorting with rage at 
being. disturbed. In the distance one 
can see an adroit horseman lassoing the 
stupid beef creature which he has decided 
to slaughter. He drives it a little apart 
from the herd ; it turns upon him—a twirl 
of his sharp'wrist, and he has thrown the 
deadly noose about its neck ; a rapid gallop 
of a few seconds, and he has tightened the 
long rope. The horse seems to enjoy the 
sport; he braces him- 
TIHITT OA, self. as the animal makes 
a few angry struggles; 
the rider once more gal- 
lops away. The poor 
beef is now in the terrible 
tortures of suffocation ; 
he falls upon his knees, 
uttering hoarse bellow- 
ing; he staggers blindly 
toward his adversary, 
brandishing his horns; 
he falls again headlong; 
and once more piteously 
bellows as much as his 
choked throat will per- 
mit. The other cattle 
walk slowly and mourn- 
fully away, huddling to- 
gether as if for protec- 
tion. At last the horse- 
man, loosening a little the 
dreadful noose, forces the 
subdued creature to fol- 
low him wherever he 
wishes, and so takes him 
to the slaughter. 
This wonderful ex- 
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panse of plain, which melts away so 
delicately into the bright blue of the 
clouded sky, has inspiration in it. The 
men and women whom one meets at the 
little stations along the road, are alert 
and vigorous; the glow of health is upon 
them; the very horses are full of the 
pride of life, and gallop briskly, tossing 
their heads and distending their nostrils. 
Every half hour we reach some small town 
of board shanties, crowned with ambitious 
signs. Each of these hamlets is increas- 
ing weeklv by fifties and hundreds in popu- 
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brush near the entrance. A little farther 
on, half a dozen tiny tents glisten in the 
morning sun; the occupants have just 
awoke, and are crawling out to bask in the 
sunshine and to*cook their coffee over a 
fire of twigs. ‘The air is filled with joyous 
sounds of birds and insects, with the 
tinkling of bells, with the rustling of leaves, 
with the rippling of rivulets. One longs 
to leave the railroad, and to plunge into 
the recesses of the land. 

My various journeys to Austin, the seat 
of the Texan legislature, enabled me to 





SAM HOUSDON. 


lation. Here at one lonely little house in the 
edge of a superb wheat country a group of 
Germans, newly come, is patiently waiting 
transportation into the interior. The 
black-gowned, bare-headed women are 
hushing the babies and pointing out to each 
other the beauties of the strange new land. 
Not far away is the timber line which 
marks the course of a little creek, whose 
romantic banks are fringed with love- 
liest shrubbery. A log cabin’s chim- 
ney sends up a blue smoke-wreath, and a 
tall, angular woman is cutting down the 
Vou. VII.—27 





judge of its winter and summer aspects, 
and I do not hesitate to pronounce them 
both delightful. The town itself is not so 
interesting at first sight as either Galveston 
or Houston: but every day adds to the 
charm which it throws about the visitor. 
At Austin the peculiarities of Western and 
Eastern Texas meet and compromise; one 
sees the wild hunter of the plains and the 
shrewd business man of the coast side by 
side. The majority of the public buildings 
are not architecturally fine; the Capitol, 
the Land Office, the Governor’s mansion, 
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are large and commodious, but not speci- 
ally interesting. But a touch of the grand 
old Spanish architecture has crept into the 
construction of the Insane Asylum, which 
is built of the beautiful soft gray sandstone 
so abundant in that region; and the edi- 
fice, standing in a great park, whose su- 
perb trees seem to have been cultured for 
centuries, rather than to be mere gifts of 
Nature, is very beautiful. It is, however, 
over-crowded with unfortunates, and the 
State’s imperative duty is to at once build 
another asylum. Under the rich glow of 
the February sun the white walls of the 
Asylum formed a delicious contrast to the 
foliage of the live-oaks near at hand; it 
seemed more like a temple than like the 
retreat of clouded reason. In wandering 
through the wards we came suddenly upon 
a group of idiot girls, seated on benches in 
a niche before a sunny window, These 
poor creatures cowered silently,—grimac- 
ing now and then,—as we stood gazing at 
them, when suddenly one or two of them, 
doubtless excited by our presence, rose 





and began dancing and uttering shrieks. 
The suddenness of the transition, and the 
fearful mysterious nature of these idiotic 
saturnalia, appalled all present. As for 
myself, I avow that I could hardly drag 
my limbs to the door, and when I was once 
more in the sunlight, I felt as if I had 
come from Dante’s Hell. The cheery 
German physician in charge complained 
that he could not effect proper cures while 
the Asylum was so over-crowded ; and 
said also that the majority of the cases 
brought him had already become chronic, 
so that it was a hopeless throng with which 
he had to deal. In a yard of the Asylum 
we saw the sty in which “Queen Eliza- 
beth,” a filthy and dreadful old negress, 
wallowed all day long; a comfortable and 
picturesque roof and walls had been built 
over it, and a vine trailed above it. Be- 
hind the green lattices, neatly set into the 
walls of another building, we could hear 
the furiously insane groaning and shout- 
ing, and we were glad to hasten back to 
the garden. It is said that there are really 

















more than twelve hundred insane in the 
State, for most of whom an asylum is 
necessary. 

Not far from the Lunatic Asylum, in 
another beautiful nook, is the Institution 
for the Blind, which comprises a school 
for the industrial training of the patients 
whose vision is hopelessly lost. The Colo- 
rado river flows to the westward of Austin, 
close to the city, issuing from a romantic 
mountain range, a long gap in which forms 
what is known as the Colorado Valley; 
and on the west bank of the river is an 
efficient and pleasant.school and home for 
the deaf and dumb of the State. One of 
the notable sights of Austin, too, is the 
well-drilled littke company of cadets from 
the “Texas Military Institute,” originally 
located at Bastrop, but now situated on a 
lovely hill-side near the capital. The 
school, which is one of general and ap- 
plied science, is modeled after West Point 
and the Virginia Military Institute, and 
can receive one hundred cadets, whose 
gray uniformed company is often geen in 
martial array in the lanes and fields near 
the town. 

Austin is very prettily set down in an 
amphitheater of hills, beyond which rises 
the blue Colorado range. I have in a pre- 
vious paper sketched some of its principal 
features. The little town, which boasts 
“from eight to ten thousand inhabitants,” 
is very lively during the-legislative session. 
One passenger train daily, each way, con- 
nects it with the outer world; beyond are 
the mesquite-covered plains, and only 
wagon roads. The Governor, whose term 
of office in Texas lasts four years, has a 
special mansion, which was the president's 
house when Austin was the capital of the 
Texan republic; and the surroundings of 
his office at the Capitol are of Spartan 
plainness. In both the Senate and the 
House of Representatives there was a good 
deal of the freedom of Western and 
South-western manners, which would 
be counted strange in the older States; 
there were no objections, apparently, 
to the enjoyment of his cigar by any 
honorable senator on the floor of 
the Senate, if the session was not 
actually in progress; senators sat 
with their feet upon their desks, and 
the friendly spittoon handy: but 
these are eccentricities which prevail 
in many a State beside Texas. There 
were men of culture and refinement 
in the Senate; others who were 
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coarse in manners and dress; the presi- 
dent was amiable and competent. One or 
two negroes occupied senatorial chairs, al- 
though the thirteenth legislature, which | 
saw, was almost entirely Democratic. The 
House of Representatives was a sensibl-, 
shrewd-looking body of men, with no spe- 
cial Southern type; a Northerner might 
readily have imagined himself in a New 
England legislature during the session, 
save for certain peculiarities of dialect. 
Here, also, there were negroes, more nu- 
merous than in the Senate, and having 
rather more to do in the business of the ses- 
sion. The portraits of Austin and Houston 
looked down benignantly upon the law- 
givers, whose chief aim,—they being the 
first democratic delegation which has re- 
cently had power,—seemed to be the undo- 
ing of all that had been accomplished by 
the war. But the counter-revolution which 
these sanguine Democrats hoped might be 
accomplished by means of the great influx 
of emigration from the older Southern 
States will not come to pass. The masses 
in the State are not in sympathy with it, 
and when jt came seriously to restoring 
Texas as it was before the war, would 
“rise to explain.” Gov. Davis, who had 
administered the government for nearly 
four years, has always been an uncom- 
promisingly loyal man, even when, as on 
one occasion during war-time, the rope was 
around his neck. His course in the 
administration of the government in the 
troublous reconstruction days was stern 
and strictly honest; he was never weary 
nor afraid, and has, in a large degree 
accomplished his 
main aim, which, 
in his own words, 
was to “restrain 
that lawlessness 
which had 


always 
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unfavorably distinguished our people, but 


had become shockingly intensified by 
the habits taught our young men in 
military camps.” He inaugurated the 


Militia Act, which the Democrats of course 
a'ways fought against. It was an act 
delegating to the Governor power to 
suspend the laws in disturbed districts, 
and was perfectly efficient in the only 
three instances in which it was ever re- 
sorted tg. Gov. Davis was a good police- 
man; and doubtless saved Texas from 


the interference of United States authori- { 


ty, and other humiliations incident to re- 
construction. 

On the steps of the Capitol stands the 
small and unambitious monument built of 
stone brought from the Alamo. The 
monument is but a feeble memorial of 
one of the most tragic events in Ameri- 
can history, and the State should place 
a stately bronze or marble column in 
Alamo Plaza, in San Antonio, without de- 
lay. 

In the office of the Secretary of State at 
Austin, one may still see the treaties made 
with France, England, and other nations, 
when Texas was a republic, Louis Phillippe 
was King of the French, and Victoria was 
young. Three years after Texas had de- 
clared her independence of Mexico, the 
Commissioners appointed under President 
Lamar’s Administration selected the pres- 
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| ent site on the Colorado as the capital, 





and in grateful remembrance of the “ father 
of Texas,” called it Austin. It seems, in- 
deed, strange that it has not grown to the 
proportions the Commissioners then pre- 
dicted for it; for the best of building stone 
and lime and stone-coal abound in the 
vicinity, and it has an immense and fertile 
back country to draw upon. These 
same commissioners also fondly hoped, by 
building a town there, to effectually close 
the pass by which Indians and outlaws 
from Mexico had from time immemorial 
traveled to and from the Rio Grande and 
Eastern Texas. In October, 1839, Presi- 
dent Lamar’s Cabinet occupied Austin,— 
and the brave little government remained 
there, although Indian raids in the neigh- 
borhood were frequent. Those were great 
days for Texas,—a State with hardly the 
population of one of her counties to-day, 
yet holding independent relations with the 
civilized world. The European govern- 
ments had their representatives at the 
Court of Austin, hosts of adventurers 
thronged the Congressional halls; gaily 
uniformed officers of the Texan army and 
navy abounded; and the United States 
daily felt the pulse of the people as to an- 
nexation. Once in a while there was a 
diplomatic muddle and consequent great 
excitement, as when,—the owner of some 
pigs which had been killed for encroaching 
on the French Minister’s premises, having 
abused said minister in rather heated lan- 
guage,—Louis Phillippe felt himself insulted, 
and very nearly ruined the infant republic, 
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by preventing it from obtaining what was 
then known as the “ French Loan.” The 
Texan government in those days had always 
been a great straggler, moving from town to 
town, and when, in 1842, the Administra- 
tion proposed to remove the archives to 
Houston, because a Mexican invasion was 
feared, the citizens of Austin revolted, and 
General Houston, the then President, was 
compelled to leave the records where they 
were. In the Secretary of State’s office I 
was also shown the original ordinance for 
the secession of Texas from the Union,— 
a formidable parchment, graced with a long 
list of names,—and a collection of the 
newspapers printed in the State during the 
war, a perusal of which showed that there 
are several sides to the history of all our 
battles, and that in those days the ‘Texans 
were taught that the Confederates invari- 
ably won. 

The four Presidents of the Texan Re- 
public, Burnet, Houston, Lamar and Jones, 
were all strong men, but of widely different 
character, Lamar was a brilliant writer 
and talker, clear-headed and accomplished ; 
Jones was an intellectual man, bitter 
against the Houston party, and to judge 
from his own memoirs, jealous and irrita- 
ble. He died by his own hand. 

The population of Texas has increased, 
since its annexation to the Union in 1845, 
from 150,000 to more than a million of in- 
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habitants. Its principal growth has of 
course been since the war, for before that 
time*Northern Texas was as much a wilder- 
The 
greatest needs of the State at the present 
time are more people, and more improve- 
ment along the lines of travel. The beast- 
ly cookery, bad beds, and villainous liquor 
drinking which oze now finds in remote 
towns will vanish when people and manu- 
factures and inducements to ease and ele- 
gance come in. A favorable sign on the 
railroads is the occasional entrance of 
some rough fellow into the Pullman car, 
and his intense enjoyment of it. I re- 
member now, and ever shall, the gaunt 
drover who went to bed before dark in 
one of the berths of a palace car one even- 
ing between Austin and Hempstead. 
“ Never was in one of these tricks befo’,” 
he said, “ I reckon I'll get my money’s 
worth. But look yere,” he added to a 
gentleman near him, confidentially, “ if 
this train should bust up now, where'd the 
balance of ye go to, d'ye reckon?” He 
appeared to think the berth a special pro- 
tective arrangement, and that he was per- 
fectly safe therein. 

Some of the small towns in the interior 
are indeed trials to him who must stay in 
them. My severest episode was in a 
Northern Texan metropolis,—tortures shall 
not wring from me its name,—where the 
main hotel was a new board structure, 
without the suspicion of ceiling or lathing 
on the premises, and through whose roof 
one could see the stars. The front office 
was about the size of a New England wood 
box, and when some twenty persons, vari- 
ously impregnated with questionable li- 
quids, had gathered therein, the effluvia 
became positively intoxicating. In the 
long creaking supper-room beyond, a dirty 
cloth was laid down on a dirtier table, and 
pork, fried to a cinder, swimming in grease 
hot enough to scorch the palate, was 
placed before the guests. To this was 
presently added, by the hands of a tall, 
angular, red-haired woman, a yellow mass 
of dough supposed to be a biscuit, a cup of 
black, bitter bean-juice named coffee, and 
as a crowning act of torture, a mustard-pot, 
with very watery mustard in it. This, the 
regular sustenance of the unfortunate pop- 
ulation of that town, was so unusually bad 
that I forthwith desired to be shown my 
room; and was ushered into a creaking 
loft over a whisky saloon, in which a mob 
of drunken railroad laborers were quarrel- 
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venders who are allowed to roam at large 
through the trains, have a clever swindle, 
called prize packages, by which they in- 
variably deplete the darkey’s purse. They 
display the tempting wares, and hint at the 
possibility of gold dollars and greenbacks 
in the packages; appetite triumphs, and 
Sambo falls. 

The Land Office is one of the impor- 


| tant institutions of Texas, and a main feat- 
f ure of Austin. 


The United States has no 
government lands in the Commonwealth; 
and the land system, although somewhat 
complicated, because of the various coloni- 


| zation laws and old titles acquired under 
them, is a good one. 


In the Land Office 
there is an experienced corps of men, who 


i: have the history of each county and its 
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ing, and threatening, with the most out- 
rageous profanity, to annihilate each other 
with the utmost speed. To this music I 
attempted to lull my wearied body to re- 
pose; but did not succeed, and, went to 
the four-in-the-morning train unrefreshed. 
Even at the station my troubles were not 
at an end, for on venturing to expostulate 
with an employé for not checking my 
baggage, he profanely condemned me, and 
added, “It’s mighty easy to get up a fight 
in Texas.” It is my firm belief that, had 
I remained twenty-four hours in that town, 
I should have been accommodated with a 
personal experience of all the eccentric 
features commonly accredited to the whole 
of Texas. 

The negro and the Mexican are both 
familiar figures in Austin, and the negro 
seems to do well in his free state, although 
he saves nothing and indulges in all kinds 
of queer freaks with his money. Some- 
times he undertakes long journeys without 
the slightest idea where he is going, and 
finding he has not money enough to return, 
locates anew; as a rule, he does not ac- 
quire much property, and expends his 
money on food and raiment—much of the 
former, and little of the latter. The com- 
mercial travelers in Texas all carry large 
stocks of confectionery, with which, when 
they fail to tempt Sambo to expend his little 
hoard in any other manner, they generally 
manage to exhaust his purse. There is 


no idea of economy in the Texan negro’s 
head. On the Texas railroad, the candy 





records at their fingers’ ends, and who can 
trace any title into the oldest Spanish 
records. Plans of all the counties, and 
every homestead on them, are also to be 
seen. This is of the utmost importance 
to persons buying land and establishing 
their titles to it in a State where the coun- 
ties comprise areas of from goo to 1800 
square miles each. As a general rule, the 
settler who acquires land under the pre- 
emption laws of the State, has no trouble, 
and runs no risk. An attempt was once 
made to sectionize all the State public 
lands,—now amounting to nearly ninety 
millions of acres,—and to offer them in 
open market, as the United States did; 
but it was thought wiser to continue the 
orjginal plan. The legislation of Texas 
favors preémption, and the new settler had 
best go with it; but he may also become 
the legal owner of a portion of the public 
domain by “ locating a land certificate,” at 
from 35 to 65 cents in gold per acre, and 
then proving his title to it by forming a 
perfect chain of deeds from the original 
grantee down to himself. In doing this, 
the facilities afforded by the Land Office 
are, of course, invaluable. The State Bu- 
reau of Immigration, located at Galveston, 
has commissioners constantly in the South- 
ern and Western States, and in Europe, 
soliciting emigrants to take up the millions 
of acres in the Western and Northern parts 
of the State. Judging from the statistics 
of 1872-3, I should say that fully three 
thousand persons monthly land at Galves- 
ton, coming from the older Southern States. 
How little we at the North have known, in 
these last few years, of this great, silent 
exodus, this rooting up from home and 
kindred, which the South has seen, the 
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anguish of which so many brave hearts 
have felt! 
peripatetic animal ; and, perhaps, the strug- 
gle is less intense with him than with the 
Europeans who crowd our shores. 
Texas owes but little money—a trifle 
more than a million and a half of dollars, 
and her taxable property, which was esti- 
mated in 1871 at $220,000,000, and was 
then thought to be undervalued, must now 
be nearly $300,000,000. In most respects 
the outlook of the State is exceedingly 
good; certainly as favorable for emigration 
as the majority of the States of the West. 


But your true American is a | 





The grand middle ground, more than a | 


thousand miles in extent, between the At- 


| them are very prosperous. 


lantic and the Pacific, it must be covered | 


with railroads in every direction; and 
even the barbarity of the savages can last 
but little longer. Whe 
Journalism has had an astonishing 
growth in Texas since the war. Out of 
140 newspapers now printed in the State 
110 have been started since the close of 
the great struggle. The small new towns 
all have two or three papers, and support 
them handsomely. The proprietor of a 
weekly journal, in one of the mushroom 
cities, told me that five columns of his 
paper paid him $6,000 clear profit yearly. 
Everybody,—merchant, gambler, railroad 
contractor, clergyman, desperado,—patron- 
izes the paper, and pays large prices for 
advertising. ‘The majority of the papers 
are Democratic, but in the cities the Re- 
publicans usually have influential organs. 
“ Democratic” does not always mean a full 
support of the party, but a kind of inde- 
pendent journalism, to which the air of 








Texas is more conducive than even that of 
the North. The Age and Union in Hous- 
ton, the Civilian, Post, and Standard in Gal- 
veston, the Zimes in Jefferson, the Reporter 
in Tyler, and the State Journal, Gasetté and 
Statesman in Austin, and the Aed River 
Journal in Denison, are among the princi- 
pal newspapers published either daily or 
tri-weekly. Almost every county’ has an 
excellent weekly, filled with enthusiastic 
editorials on the development of the State, 
and appeals to the people to appreciate 
their advantages. The Germans have also 
established several influential journals both 
in western and eastern Texas; and all of 
In Galveston, 
Houston, and all the principal towns there 
are elegantly-appointed German book- 
stores, whose counters are freighted weekly 
with the intellectual novelties of the Old 
Country. 

The school question, so serious and 
severely disputed in all the Southern States, 
has created much discussion in’ Texas; 
and indeed, the people do well to occupy 
themselves with the subject; for it is esti- 
mated that in 1873 there were yet in the 
State 70,895 white, and 150,617 colored 
persons over ten years of age who could 
neither read nor write. This appalling per- 
centage of ignorance is gradually being de- 
creased by the beneficent workings of the 
new system, which came in with recon- 
struction, and to which there was, of course, 
a vast deal of opposition. Texas had al- 
ways been reasonably liberal in matters of 
education; as early as 1829 the laws of 
Coahuila and Texas made provisions for 
schools on the Lancastrian plan; the 
republic founded the idea of a bureau 
of education, and its Congress took meas- 
ures for establishing a State university. 
After annexation free public schools were 
established, and supported by taxation on 
property. In 1868 the reconstruction con- 
vention,established a school fund amount- 
ing to.more than $2,000,000 ; and in April, 
1871, the Legislature passed an act organ- 
izing a system of public free schools, and 
the schools were begun. in September of the 
same year. The opposition to them took 
the form of complaint of the taxes, and in 
most of the leading cities the courts were 
overrun with petitions asking that col- 
lection of the school tax be restrained. In 
this manner the progress of the system has 
been very much embarrassed. The Texan 
of the old régime cannot understand how 
it is right that he should be taxed for the 
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| 
education of his neighbor's chiddien: | 
neither is he willing to contribute to the | 
fund for educating his former bondsmen. 
‘There have been at different times about 
127,000 pupils in the public schools of the 
State, and the average number taught during 
the year is 80,000, while the whole number 
of children in the commonwealth is estimat- 
ed at 228,355. During the first year of the 
application of the system over 6,500 teach- 
ers were examined and accepted. The: 
number of colored pupils in the public 
schools cannot be accurately determined, 
and mixed schools seem to be nowhere in- 
sisted upon. In many counties where the 
opposition to the payment of the tax was 
persistent, the schools were forced to close 
altogether. In the large towns, as in Hous- 
ton, the Germans have united with the 
leading American citizens in inaugurating 
subscription schools, in which the sexes | 
are separated ; and have introduced into 
them some of the best features of the Ger- | 
man schools. There has been much ob- 
jection to the compulsory feature of the free 
system, parents furiously defending their 
right to leave their children in ignorance. 
Texas needs, and intends soon to found, 
a university and an agricultural college. 
The latter is needed now, and should be 
begun at once. There are a good many | 
thriving denominational schools scattered 
through the counties; the os nt have ave | 
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universities at Independence and Waco; the 
Presbyterians at Phuacana and Huntsville; 
the Lutherans, at Columbus; the Method- 
ists, at Chappell Hill; and the Odd- 
Fellows have a university at Bryan. 
Wherever the public school has been es- ! 
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| tablished, there is a private one which js 


patronized by all the old settlers, who thus 
gratify their desire for exclusiveness, and 
prevent the growth of general caltuse i in 
the State. 

Between Austin and Hempstead the 
river Brazos is crossed, and not far from 
its banks stands the populous and thriving 
town of Brenham, in Washington, one of the 
wealthiest and most thickly settled coun- 
ties in the State. The beauty of the famous 
La Bahia prairie has not been exaggerated ; 
I saw its fertile lands where the great oaks 
stood up like sentinels; where the pecan 
tree, the pride of Texas, and one of the 
noblest monarchs of the sylvan creation 
spread his broad boughs; where the cot- 
ton-wood, the red cedar, and the ash shot 
forth their noble stems ; where the magno- 


| lia and the holly swore friendship; where 


the wild canebrake usurped the soil, and 
the grape-vine hung lovingly upon the live- 
oak, and encircled it with delicate leaves 
and daintiest tendrils. How fair, too, were 
the carefully cultivated lands, hedged in 
with the Osage orange and the rose, the 
vineyards and the pleasant timber lines 
along the creeks! What beautiful retreats 
by the Brazos! One might fancy himself 
in the heart of England’s richest farming 
sections. There tobacco, rye, hops, hemp, 
indigo, flax, cotton, corn, wheat and _ bar- 
ley, as well as richest grapes, can be profit- 
ably grown; deer bound through the 
forests, wild turkeys stalk in the thick- 
ets, and grouse and quails hide in the 
bosquets. In this section small farms 
are rapidly increasing in number, and 
land is rented to new comers unable to 
buy. 

One’s senses are soon dulled by 
satiety. When I first traversed Texas, 
fresh from the white snow-covered fields 
of the North, how strange seemed the 
great cypresses, hung with bearded 
moss; the tall grasses, rustling so un- 
cannily; the swamps, with their rank 
luxuriance and thousands of querulous 
frogs; the clumps of live-oaks, and the 
tangled masses of vines! But a winter 
in the South had familiarized me with 
all these things, and on my return } 
sought in vain the impressions of my 
earliest trip. The beauty of the foliage 
was like the perfume of the jessamine. At 
first one’s senses are drunk with it, then, 
by and by, the head gets stronger, and one 
no longer notices it. It has become a part 
of his nature, and absence from its delights 
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will alone teach him its sweetness and 
subtlety. 

The Houston and Texas Central Rail- 
road route runs through neither a bold 
nor broken country, but is for at least 
a hundred miles bordered by exquisite 
foliage and thickets. At Hearne, 120 
miles from Houston, it meets the In- 
ternational Railroad running to Long- 
view, and furnishing the route to Jeffer- 
son, at the head of the chain of lakes 
extending to Shreveport, in Louisiana. 
These lakes have been formed by the ob- 
structions created by the Red River raft, 
and Jefferson has become, by the diversion 
of the waters of this river from their nat- 
ural channel, the head of navigation in 
that section. Here an important steam- 
boat commerce with New Orleans, St. Louis, 
and Cincinnati has sprung up, and Jefferson 
now exports nearly 100,000 bales of cotton 
annually, and before the Texas Pacific 
Railroad branch from Marshall was com- 
pleted, 20,000 wagons yearly entered the 
town freighted with cotton. The war found 
Jefferson a miserable town of one-story 
shanties; it is now a city of 10,000 inhabit- 
ants, with elegant brick buildings, and a 
trade of $20,000,000 annually. To what 
it may grow when connected with the direct 
route to St. Louis, and -when 15,000 
square miles of territory in northern Texas 
are opened up to it, no one can tell. Mar- 
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shall not only enjoys much the same advan- 
tages as Jefferson, but is the headquarters 
in Texas of the great Texas Pacific Rail- 
way route, which the famous Scott is stretch- 
ing across the country to El Paso, and which 
is already completed to Dallas. The same 
genius now presides over the destinies of 
the Transcontinental Line, to run through 
the upper counties from Texakana to Fort 
Worth, where the two routes are merged in 
the main line, which shoots out straight 
thence to the Mexican frontier. 

The International Railroad was origi- 
nally intended to extend via Austin and 
San Antonio into Mexico, but a Demo- 
cratic Legislature refused to accord the aid 
offered by its Republican predecessor, and 
Western Texas is, therefore, without rail- 
road facilities. 

On all these railway lines one daily, at 
the proper season, sees the cotton-train,— 
an immense convoy of platform-cars,— 
loaded with bales of the valuable staple. 
From among the huge piles peer out the 
dusky faces of the negro brakemen, and 
one may hear them singing lusty melodies 
as they wait upon the switch-track for the 
expresses to pass. The cotton-press is also a 
familiar feature of a Texan town. In Gal- 
veston there are frequently seventeen or 
eighteen thousand bales in the yards of the 
largest press; and Houston has various 
extensive presses. In these powerful ma- 
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chines the bulk of the bale is compressed, 
and securely hooped and banded, ready for 
the vicissitudes of the rail. 

Northeastern Texas has extensive iron in- 
terests, and, throughout the counties in the 
vicinity of Jefferson, huge foundries are 
grouping villages around them. These beds 
of iron ore, situated so near the head of 
steamboat navigation, are destined to an 
immense development. All the north of 
the State is rich in minerals. In the wild 
Wichita regions, where exploring parties 
have braved the Indians, there is a superb 
copper deposit, continuing thence hundreds 
of miles, even to the Rio Grande. Some 
of the hills of copper ore have been tested, 
and will yield 55 per cent. of metal in 
every case. All the requisites for building 
furnaces and smelting the ores are in the 
immediate vicinity of the deposits; and, 
besides this, the whole copper region is 
exquisitely beautiful. The mountains are 
bold and romantic; the valleys mysterious 
and picturesque; the plains covered with 
flowers — and — and Indians! But who 
will let the ignoble savage stand in the 
way of mineral development? The copper 
mines started in Archer County have proved 





OF TEXAS. 
profitable, notwithstanding the expense of 
transporting ore five hundred miles by 
wagon. 

The Indian troubles in North-western 
Texas are quite as grave as those in the 
extreme western part of the State. Now 
and then an adventurous frontiersman is 
swept down upon by the remorseless sav- 
age, who seems to delight in waiting until 
his victim fancies he has attained security 
before he murders him and his family. 
Government should certainly afford better 
protection to the settler on the extreme 
frontier; if it cannotedo it by means of the 
regular army it should adopt some other 
method. 

Waco,mow a fine town, on a branch of 
the Texas Central, was once an Indian vil- 
lage, and, lomg ago, was the scene of a 
formidable battle between the Wacos and 
some Cherokee'forces. The noble Wacos 
had acquired, in a surreptitious manner, a 
good many Cherokee ponies, and, in the 
pursuit and battle which followed, the 
Waco village was plundered and burned, 
and extensive fortifications,— traces of 
which still remain,—were heaped with the 
conquered thieves’ dead bodies. Waco is 
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to-day a handsome, solidly-built town on 
the Brazos, possessing many manufacturing 
establishments. Throughout all the adja- 
cent region stock-raising is fast giving way 
to agriculture; and great fields of cotton, 
corn and cane are springing into the light. 
Everyone has heard of Dallas; it is set 
down on the banks of the Trinity River, and 
contributed to by the great feeders of the 
Texas Central and Texas Pacific. It grows 
like an enchanted castle in a fairy tale. 
Dallas is the center of Northern Texas; 
has superb water power, and lumber, coffee, 
iron, lead, and salt fields to draw upon, 
In the midst of the rich, undulating 
prairies, near a plateau covered with no- 
ble oaks, elms and cedars, it promises to 
be beautiful, as well as prosperous. It is 
one of the centers of the wheat region, 
also; and in its vicinity are some of the 
finest wheat lands on the continent. The 
absolutely best wheat region is said to be 
in Lamar, Hunt, Kaufman, and Navarro 
counties. 

The eastern corners of the lands now 
settled in Northern Texas were nearly all 
held by emigrants from Alabama, Georgia, 
and Mississippi until the railroad’s advent, 
when the North-westerner joined them in 
the country, and the Northerner mingled 
with them inthe towns. Slavery flourished 
there before the war, and the revolution 
neither improved the negro or his old 
master much; so that both are gradually 
yielding before the new comers. In the 
northern and middle counties, however, 
slavery never was popular. Some three 
thousand families were introduced into 
those counties between 1843 and 1854 
from Indiana and Illinois; they owned no 
slaves, and never desired any; and the 
influence of their example was good even 
before emancipation came. There hun- 
dreds of intelligent and cultured families 
live happy and well-to-do, sowing their 
wheat and rye in October, and reaping it 
in June; planting corn in February, to har- 
vest in September; and raising great herds 
of cattle and horses. The black, sandy 
lands are admirably suited for orchards 
and vineyards; and the “black waxy,” a 
rich alluvial, for all the cereals. All the 
cotton lands of northern Texas will readily 
produce a bale to the acre; how many 
years will pass before the cotton crop of 
the Lone Star State will be 10,000,000 
bales ? : 

The negro does but a small share of the 
labor of cultivation in the State, as the 
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colored population is comparatively small. 
The labor question is to be an engrossing 
one very soon. It is more than probable 
that in due time Chinese labor will be in- 
troduced upon the alluvial lands along the 
Gulf coast. Millions of acres, fit for the 
cultivation of sugar and cotton, are lying 
idle. Even plantations, once flourishing, 
are now deserted. The Chinaman is al- 
ready at St. Louis; the completion of the 
Texas Pacific Railroad will establish him 
along the whole Texan coast. At present, 
in great numbers of the counties, there is 
hardly one negro to fifty white people, so 
that Cuffee stands no whit in the way of 
John. 

With one single field of coal covering 
6,000 square miles; with apparently inex- 
haustible copper and iron stores; with lead 
and silver mines; with 20,000,000 of acres 
of cotton-bearing land; and with agricult- 
ural resources equal to those of any State 
in the Union, Texas can enter upon her 
new career confidently and joyously. As 
a refuge for the ruined of our last great rev- 
olution, she is beneficent; as an element 
of greatness in the progress of the United 
States, she has no superior. She has pecu- 
liar advantages over her sister Southern 
States; while they court emigration in 


‘vain, the tide flows freely across her bor- 


ders, and spreads out over her vast plains. 
Whatever danger there may be of political 
disagreements and disturbances within her 
borders, nothing can permanently trouble 
her progress. Lying below the snow line, 
she furnishes the best route to the Pacific ; 
and fronting on the Gulf, she will some 
day have a commercial navy, whose masts 
will be seen in every European port. 

Few persons who have not visited the 
South appreciate the vast extent of terri- 
tory which the Texas Pacific route has 
opened up. Its most beneficent work will 
be the chasing of the Indian from the vi- 
cinity of the “ cross-timber” country, which 
is an excellent location for small farmers. 
The settlers there are bravely holding on 
to their lands, keeping up a continual war- 
fare with the red-skins, in hopes that they 
may preserve their lives until the advent of 
the rail. The Indian reserves in this sec- 
tion of the State have, according to the 
testimony of competent authorities, all been 
failures, whether considered as protection 
to the white man or as.a means of civiliza- 
tion tothe Indian. For ten years the sav- 
age has been master of all that part of Tex- 
as. The new Pacific route will not only 
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send a civilizing current through there, but 
will also develop a portion of the great 
“Staked Plain” territory, now one of the 


mysterious unknown regions of northern | 
The Transcontinental branch is | 


‘Texas. 
not only doing good pioneer work, but also 


runs through some of the oldest and most | 


cultured counties in the State. Clarks- 
ville, in Red River County, has long been 
a center of intelligence and refinement; it 
was settled early in 1817, and in 1860 had 
nearly 17,000 acres of corn and 8,000 acres 
of cotton under cultivation. It is note- 
worthy that in this county lands which 
have been steadily cultivated for fifty years 
show no depreciation in quality. Paris, a 
handsome town in Lamar County, is also 
touched by this line. These towns and 
counties offer a striking contrast to other 
portions of the northern section which lie 
within a day’s journey on horseback of 
them. They are like oases, but the rest of 
the apparent desert is being so rapidly re- 
claimed, that they will soon be noticeable 
no longer. Let him who wishes to culti- 
vate fruit, cotton, or the cereals in Texas 
visit these elder counties. 

My first experiences of Denison were 
during its infancy, when it had attained the 
tender age of five months. It was a year- 
ling when I saw it for the second: time, 
and the most wonderful changes had taken 
place. The Texas Central Railway line 
was completed. Northern and Southern 
Texas were connected, and Pullman cars 
were running through the untamed prairies. 
The gamblers and ruffians had fled. Deni- 
son had acquired a city charter; had a 
government, and the rabble had departed 
before law could reach them. A smart 
new hotel, near the railroad, was doing a 
huge business; hundreds of people throng- 
ed its dining-rooms weekly. Above Deni- 
son, at the river, another town had sprung 
up, an offspring of the Texas Central, 
and was ambitiously called “ Red River 
City.” Newsboys called the daily paper 
about the streets of Denison; we heard 
of the Opera-house ; we saw the announce- 
ment of Church services, and notices of 
meetings for the discussion and advocacy 
of new railroad routes were numerous. 

I confess to a certain feeling of dis- 
appointment in not having found more 
marked peculiarities in the people of 
Texas. There are, of course, phrases and 


bits of dialect which distinguish them from 
the inhabitants of other sections; but even 
the rude farmer in the back country is not 


| 
| 


| 
| 





as singular as he has been represented. 
In extreme Southern and extreme Northern 
Texas, the visitor from the North or West 
would see but little variation from his own 
types in the cities; yet in the remote dis- 
tricts he might find more ignorance and 
less idea of comfort than he would have 
thought possible in America. There are a 
good many instances of rude and incult 
rich men; people who are of the old r¢- 


| gime, and who, owning thousands of cattle, 


sheep, and horses, live in log-houses, eat 
mean food, and do not have more than one 
suit of clothes in ten years. But these 
people are mysteriously vanishing before 
the new comers. At first they set their 


| faces fiercely against innovation ; are in- 


dignant at frame houses, railroad stations, 
and saloons; but presently they find that 
they must yield or perish, and they either 
go farther off, or yield. The general char- 
acteristics of the farm of a Texan farmer 
of the old style were unthrift and un- 
tidiness; the land was never half tilled, 
because it produced enough to support life 
without being highly cultivated. When a 
fence fell into decay,—if by some strange 
chance there was a fence,—the rails or 
boards lay where they fell; people grew up 
like weeds, and choked each other’s growth. 
Those who held slaves counted their wealth 
in “ niggers,” and sometimes boasted that 
they were worth a hundred thousand dol- 
lars, while living in meaner and more un- 
comfortable fashion than the poorest Irish- 
man at the North. The only amusement 
of the paterfamilias was a hunt, or a ride 
to the county seat in court time, where 
there was usually some exciting event, in 
those days when every one carried arms, 
to disturb the monotony of existence, and 
perhaps to disturb existence itself. There 
was no market, no railroad within hundreds 
of miles, no newspaper, no school, save 
perhaps some private institution miles from 
the farm or plantation, and no intellectual 
life or culture whatever. The rich slave- 
owner was a kind of patriarchal savage, 
proud of his own dirt and ignorance. The 
heroic epoch of the struggle for independ- 
ence being over—thousands of persons 
settled down to such life as this; and 
thought it vastly fine. What a magnificent 
awakening has come to them! 

The mass of people in the interior still 
have a hearty scorn for anything good to 
eat. The bitter coffee, and the greasy 
pork, or “bacon,” as it is always called, 
adorns most farmers’ tables still. A rail- 
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road president inspecting a route in North- 
ern Texas, stopped at a little house for din- 
ner; the old lady of the homestead wished 
to treat her guest with becoming dignity, so, 
after having spread the usual food before 
him, she inquired in the kindest manner, 
“Won't ye have a little bacon fat to wal- 
lop your corn dodgers in now, won't ye?” 
This was the acme of hospitality in that 
region. Now and then some housewife in 
these days of immigration, will venture a 
timid “ Reckon ye don’t think much of our 
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home-made fare, do ye?” when the visitor 
is a stranger; and, indeed, he shows upon 
his face his wonder that a well-to-do far- 
mer’s. stout sons and pretty daughters are 
satisfied with the deadly pork and molasses, 
the clammy biscuits, and no vegetables 
whatever. The negro is responsible for 
the introduction of such oceans of grease 
into Texan cookery ; it suited his taste, 
and the white people for whom he cooked 
mutely accepted it, just as they insensibly 
accepted certain peculiarities of his dia- 
lect,—notably “dat ’ar” and “dis yer,”— 
and “furder” for further, a word so shock- 
ingly mispronounced that one stares to see 
good-looking white people use it as if 
they though it right. The Texan has 
one phrase by which he is easily rec- 
ognized abroad: he says “I reckon so,” 
with the accent on the last word; it is his 
common phrase of assent. In the country, 
when riding on horseback, and inquiring 
how far it is to a certain place, you will 











now and then be told that it is “ two sights 
and a look,” which you must understand 
if you can. There is in Western Texas a 
more highly-colored, vivid, and dramatic 
manner of talk than in the rest of the State, 
doubtless the result of long contact with 
the Spaniard and Mexican. In parts of 
Northern Texas too, among some classes, 
there is a profanity which exceeds anything 
I have ever encountered elsewhere. In 
Western Texas it is fantastic, and, so to 
speak, playful. I once traveled from Gal- 
veston to Houston 
in the same car with 
a horse’ drover 
who will serve as 
anexample. This 
man was a splen- 
did specimen of the 
Texanof the plains, 
robust and perfect- 
ly formed ; there 
was a certain chiv- 
alrous grace and 
freedom about all 
his movements 
which wonderfully 
impressed one; his 
clear cut face was 
framed in a dark, 
shapely beard and 
mustache, which 
seemed blown 
backward by the 
wind; he wore a 
broad hat with a 
silver cord around it; I felt impelled 
to look for his sword, his doublet and 
his spurs, and to fancy that he had just 
stepped out of some Mexican romance. 
His conversation was upon horses ; his 
clear voice rang high above the noise of 
the car wheels, and, as he laughingly re- 
counted anecdotes of adventures in ranches 
in the West, I noticed that almost every 
third word was an oath. He caressingly 
cursed; he playfully damned ; he cheer- 
fully invoked all the evil spirits that be ; 
he profaned the sacred name, dwelling on 
the syllables as if it were a pet transgres- 
sion, and he feared that it would be too 
brief. 

Even in bidding his friend good-bye, 
he cursed as heartily as an English boat- 
swain in a storm, but always with the 
same cheeriness, and wound up by walk- 
ing off lightly, laughing and murmuring 
blasphemous assent to his friend’s last pro- 
position. 
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The people of Texas suffered greatly 
from the war; thousands were ruined by 
it. Young and old, together, went to the 
fight, returning only to find ruin staring 
them in the face, and the poverty which 
was so bitter hangs by them still. The 
sudden fall from large fortune to day- 
labor, so general in Louisiana, smote Texas 
sternly. But never was a people more 
cheery, on the whole; it is resolved to at- 
tend tothe rebuilding, and to accept the 
advent of 


“ New men, new faces, other minds.” 


The beauty of the fair southern land is 
but faintly shadowed in these pages. It is 
too intense to admit of transfer. But no 
visitor will ever forget the magic of 
the climate—never guilty of the ex- 
tremes of heat or cold, which we suffer 
in the North, and yet so varied that 
the most fastidious citizen may suit him- 
self within his home boundaries. One can- 
not forget the beauty and wildness of the 
great western plains, nor the tropic luxu- 
riance of the southern shore. He cannot 
forget his pilgrimage to Mount Bonnell, 
Austin’s guardian mountain, rock strewn 
and steep; nor the Colorado running be- 
tween its steep banks, with the wooded 
slopes beyond melting softly into the ethe- 
real blue; nor the long, white roads, bor- 
dered by graceful live-oaks; nor the ba- 
yous, along which the whip-poor-wills and 
chuck-will’s widows keep up lively chorus 
all night long. 

Nor will one visitor forget how, just at 
dawn, he saw a troop of hundreds of Tex- 
an cattle fording a shallow stream, and leav- 
ing a track of molten silver behind them, as 
the sun smote the ripples made by their hur- 
rying feet ; nor how, by night, as the slowly 
moving train stole across the lands, mil- 
lions of fire-flies flashed about the fields, 
and made fantastic figures in the darkness; 
how sometimes the team passed a camp- 
fire, around which were gathered a group 
of gaunt and weary emigrants; how, now 
and then, stole up behind the train some 
weary figure, bent and ragged, with pack 
upon its back, plodding its way to- 
ward the land of promise; how the darkies 
at the little stations where the iron horse 
stopped to refresh himself, sang quaint 
songs as they threw the wood into the en- 
gine’s tender; how mahogany-colored old 
women besieged him with platters, covered 
with antique “ spring chicken” and prob- 
lematic biscuits ; how hale, stalwart old men 
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with patriarchal beards and extraordinary 
appetites for tobacco, talked with him of 
the rising glory of Texas, and informed 
him that this was a mighty State, sir; fast 
rising to the lead, sir; had come out of the 
war gloriously, sir; and, sir, enough for all 
the world in her broad acres, sir; yes, sir. 

Nor will he forget the motley throng of 
Mexican prisoners, straggling into the 
streets of Austin, charged with murder 
most foul, their great beads of eyes glit- 
tering with demoniac hatred under the 
gray of their sombreros; nor the pretty 
maidens dismounting from their restive 
ponies at the “horse-blocks” in front 
of the shops, and trailing their long 
overskirts before the merchants’ win- 
dows; nor the groups of naked-breasted 
negro men at the corners of the streets, 
chattering like parroquets over some trivial 
matter; nor the disguised army detective, 
slouching about the public places in the 
clothes of a western ranchero, prospecting 
for deserters; nor the gaunt teamsters from 
the borders of the San Marcos, the Guada- 
lupe, or the San Antonio, with their half- 
melancholy, half-ferocious look; nor the 
erect military figure of “ the Governor,” with 
his keen, handsome face and blond Prussian 


mustache ; nor the typical land-agent, 
' with. his bland smile and diffuse conversa- 


tion about thousand-acre tracts and superb 
locations ; nor the dusty and pallid travel- 
ers descending from the El] Paso stage, 
their Winchester rifles in their hands, and 
their nerves strained with eight hundred 
miles of adventurous stage travel. 

Nor will he forget how one morning, on 
the ‘banks of the beautiful Colorado, a 
ghastly cross-tree affronted the sky, and 
around a platform a great throng of white, 
and black, and brown men, American, and 
negro, and Mexican, gathered to see two 
men die. He will not forget how the crim- 
inals came to the gallows tree; nor how 
they gazed from the scaffold round about 
for some sympathetic desperado to help 
them ; how, finding none, one broke into 
the derision of a shuffling dance, and made 
a blackguard speech, and then fainted when 
the rope was placed about his guilty neck ; 
how the crowd, finding them thus at death's 
doors, jeered and unmercifully mocked the 
two men until the scene was over; nor how 
the gallows was left vacant, standing as a 
perpetual warning. 

Nor will he forget the moonlit evenings 
in the gardens of the southern coast, where 


the thick clumps of cedar joined their 
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A COTTON TRAIN, 


heavy perfume to that of the magnolia; 
where the rose and the myrtle vied in fra- 
grance, and the dagger-tree spread its sharp 
leaves defiantly ; where the snow-white of 
the jasmine peered from the darkness; 
where the China tree showered its strange 
fruit ow the turf; the fig sent forth its tender 
shoots; the orange and the oleander, the 
verbenas and the pansies all looked coquet- 





tishly out of their midwinter beds at the 
northern new comer, and seemed to smile 
at his wonder; where the grape trellises 
were covered with clinging vines; and 
where strange birds sang murmurous songs 
in consonance with the lapping of the waters 
on the Gulf shore, or the intense hum of 
the unseen insect life, rising and falling 
like the harmony of the spheres. 
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LOVE’S LAND. 


In the South is Love’s land, 


Where the 


roses blow, 


Where the Summer lingers, 
Fearless of the snow. 
There’ no Winter chills it, 
So its life is long— 
Gentle breezes fan it, 
Age but makes it strong. 


Nay, fresh roses wither 
Where the sun is hot; 
Not in torrid regions 
Blooms forget-me-not. 
Love’s a tender blossom, 
Which the Winter chills, 
But too eager Summer 


With its kisses kills. 
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THE BLACK MARBLE. 


One of the greatest pleasures of traveling 
to many people is the facility with which one 
makes acquaintance on the road. Here at 
home you may for years, day after day, meet a 
countryman on the same spot and at the same 
hour without taking the trouble to even as- 
certain his name; you may have rooms in 
the same house with very amiable and inter- 
esting people, and yet never exchange a 
word with them except a “ beg your pardon” 
when you brush past in a great hurry on the 
stairs; and it is quite possible to have busi- 
ness relations with many worthy persons, 
and yet the acquaintance never extend be- 
yond a “good-day” or “ good-by.” On the 
other hand, you need but to hear two words 
of your own language in the bustle of a for- 
eign railroad depot, to impel you at once to 
address an unknown countryman; or to 
quarrel in company with the same vetturino, 
or be bitten together by the same moschetos 
in “la belle Italie,” to engage in a confiden- 
tial conversation with a fellow-sufferer of an- 
other nationality, in which you will tell him 
things which you would be rather shy of con- 
fiding to yopr cousins and friends from child- 
hood at home. 

Something like this occurred to me during 
a journey from Brussels to Paris. In the 
waiting-room I encountered a countryman, 
who saluted me as an acquaintance, and in- 
quired if I had seen a mutual friend, Captain 
N., who, he had been told, was also in 
Brussels. I knew the Captain very well, but 
the questioner appeared to me an entire 
stranger ; he seemed, however, so convinced 
of my knowing him, that I felt it would be 
impolite to let him suspect the contrary ; and 
as I was conscious that one of my failings 
was a weak recollection of stray acquaint- 
ances, I put a good face on the matter, 
and made believe that the recognition was 
mutual, Hesides, I hoped in the course of 
conversation to learn his name; possibly an 
artful question or two would put me on the 
right track, for that I really had seen him be- 
fore, probably at some large party, was toler- 
ably clear to my mind. 

He was quite a handsome man, apparent- 
ly about thirty years old. A well-cared-for 
beard, a pair of fine vaulted eyebrows, and 
an abundant head of black hair, with his 
transparent complexion and features more 
regular than expressive, contributed to render 
him indeed rather too handsome. When 
1 questioned my memory where I had seen 





that pretty face before, I began unconscious- 
ly to hunt for it among the brilliant cavaliers 
of the ball-room, and even among the noble 
wax-figures,—those splendid ideals of hirsute 
male beauty that surprise us in the hair-dress- 
ers windows. His form also was faultless, 
and his dress well calculated to make that cir- 
cumstance the more evident. In spite of the 
oppressive warmth of the weather, he wore a 
close-fitting, tight-buttoned frock-coat, which, 
with or without the aid of cotton, displayed 
conspicuously the rounded contour of a mili- 
tary exquisite. 

“You, too, are bound for Paris?” I asked 
as we stepped out on the platform. 

“ Yes, and farther—to Algiers,” he answer- 
ed ; and immediately added, “I ought to have 
gone ten years ago, you would probably say. 
Yes, indeed, it is somewhat late to begin anew, 
but better late than never ;—let us get into 
that smoking-carriage yonder, there dre only 
two passengers in it.” 

Accordingly we entered the carriage. It 
contained, as my companion had observed, 
but two passengers besides ourselves. Onc 
of them looked like a cockney on his first ex- 
cursion ; he kept his eyes continually on a 
red-covered guide-book, probably B:edeker’s 
Paris; the other, seemingly a gentleman in 
the early thirties, was equipped as a regular 
tourist both in dress and appurtenances. 

“‘ We will have things here all to ourselves,” 
remarked my handsome companion, half- 
aloud, in perfect confidence of the unintelli- 
gibility of the Danish language to foreigners. 
“They are likely a couple of dumb beef- 
eaters who have ensconced themselves yon- 
der.” 

Though the remark was neither very amia- 
ble nor encouraging, it caused instantly an 
expression of joy to beam over the face of 
one of the supposed Englishmen. 

“Countrymen, I believe,” he exclaimed, 
smiling ; “indeed, they are the first Danish 
words I have heard for mahy years.” 

“ Then I regret exceedingly,” said my com- 
panion, “that they were not better chosen.” 

“No matter,” replicd the other. “Over 
in Paraguay once I embraced an old salt be- 
cause he cursed me in my mother-tongue. 
You may believe that when one has been 
long abroad, and suddenly hears his native 
language, the mere sound and melody is 
enough, no matter what the particular phrase 
may be.” 

Such was the beginning of our acquaint- 
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ance, and in the space of a quarter of an 
hour our conversation was carried on in a 
tone as open and frank as if we had been in- 
timate friends of many years’ standing. 

Our last acquaintance contributed a large 
quota to our lively talk. 

He presented a thorough contrast to my 
first, being far from handsome, with large 
features, bushy eyebrows, and the forehead 
high. His complexion was dark,—burnt by 
sun and wind. A number of bluish stains 
on one of his cheeks proved that he had 
literally been scorched by fire ; in short, his 
whole exterior indicated that he had made a 
dangerous and stormy journey over the ocean 
of life, whilst the youthful glow in his eye, 
and the warm interest he took in every topic 
touched upon in the course of our conversa- 
tion, showed that he had been fortunate 
enough to escape shipwreck. 

My other companion, on the contrary, not- 
withstanding his well-preserved exterior, had 
very much the appearance of a man who had 
saved the ship and lost the cargo. His hand- 
some eyes were dull, his voice cold, and only 
now and then, when he made some sneering 
remark, a faint, worn-out smile would gleam 
for a moment over his beautiful features. 

A smile of this kind thus passed across his 
face as he noticed the attention with which 
the other examined the carriage to ascertain 
whether an impudent wasp, which had paid 
us a visit through the open window, was 
really escaped or not. “It seems to me that 
you honor with too much condescension that 
insignificant insect,” he remarked. 

“ By no means,” replied the other ; “and I 
object decidedly to the phrase ‘ insignificant in- 
sect.’ In one of the battles between two South 
American Republics a similar ‘insignificant in- 
sect’ once decided the fate of two countries. 
It stung the horse of one of the contending 
generals so fiercely that the animal threw it- 
self and its rider down a precipice ; the army 
lost its head, and with that the battle, and 
finally the one country was conquered by 
the other.” 


“ Well, I retract my words. I shall in future 


respect both wasps and beetles as beings ex- | 


ercising a powerful influence over the fate of 
nations.” 

“Yes, yes, you are in a mocking humor ; but 
are you sure that the scales of your own fate 
have not been balanced for a moment, or 
could be balanced so nicely that the weight 
of a fly was ail that was necessary to make 
the one sink and the other to ‘kick the 
beam ?’” 

“To tell the truth, I have never tl ought 
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upon it. Have you perhaps experienced any- 
thing of the kind?” 

“Well—yes!" replied the other, with a 
faint sigh, and after a moment's pause; “I 
once stood at the goal of all my wishes. The 
doors of the temple of fortune were wide 
open ; I already placed my foot on the thresh- 
old, and thought: in a few moments you 
will be the happiest of men—when my wash- 
erwoman’s boy threw his black marble on 
my path, and that little plaything decided 
my fate. I stumbled, lost my sweetheart, 
was rejected at my examination, and missed 
a very probable chance of riches, connections, 
and domestic happiness in the land of my 
fathers.” 

“A black marble? That is figurative.” 

“No; literal. Here it is!” 

So saying, he drew forth a handsome watch, 
and showed us suspended from the chain as 
a token, a little black marble, the favorite 
toy of small boys. : 

“Here you behold the ball which over- 
threw my fortune. If it had been made of 
lead I might have believed it to be an en- 
chanted bullet, cast in the wolf’s throat by 
Samuel himself,” he continued. 

We became, as a matter of course, at once 
curious to learn the history of the fatal ball. 
At our request he told it, as follows : 


Ten years ago | was a medical student and 
was reading for my diploma. I was very 
poor, very industrious, very much in love, 
and very much discouraged. 

My poverty compelled me to diligence. 
To obtain the means of continuing my studies, 
I had to give lessons,—and to study with in- 
creased vigor, that I might not be compelled 
to continue giving lessons for too long a pe- 
riod. I had neither time nor money, there- 
fore, to participate in the pleasures of .my 
more lucky fellow-students ; and on the very 
few occasions on which I ventured into 
society, I was conscious that I was but an 
awkward clown, and cut but a very sorry fig 
ure in comparison with a smart counter-jump- 
er. This feeling kept me still more aloof. I 
avoided occasions of presenting myself in an 
arena where I was sure of discomfiture, and, 
in the midst of a noisy and gay capital, ac- 
quired the habits of a hermit. But, unfortu- 
nately, these self-elected hermits have always 
shown an extra susceptibility to the insidious 
approaches of the god of love, when per- 
chance they leave their vantage-ground. 

I had attained my twenty-fifth year with. 
out ever having spoken to a pretty girl, and 
the natural consequence was, that the first 
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good-looking one who spoke and glanced 
kindly at me completely captivated me. 
After her first few words she became not 
only my future hope, but the personification 
of my whole past longing. All sighs and 
dreams of my hermit-life seemed to have her 
only for the object ; it was the accumulated 
love of five years gathered up by her in five 
minutes. 

She was the daughter of a wealthy mer- 
chant. 

[* Hem!” from our handsome traveling 
companion, as he nodded a couple of times 
with a faint smile. | 

I made her acquaintance during the sum- 
mer vacation which | passed in the society 
of a fellow-student in a lonely part of the 
country, where his father had a little place. 
The young lady had rashly accepted the invi- 
tation of the clergyman’s wife, her aunt, to 
pay her a visit in the country. The monoto- 
nous life in the old parsonage and the total 
want of her accustomed society, of course 
soon became tiresome to the brilliant young 
lady. The parson lived only for his parish 
and his whist in the evening ; his wife was a 
pleasant, good-natured woman, so full of con- 
versation that now and then there seemed 
real danger of her over-exerting herself ; but 
her housekeeping and five blessed children 
afforded such a constant theme of talk, that 
her thoughts never had occasion to leave 
the parsonage, and the attractions which 
centered there. Then there was an old 
maiden aunt, but she was almost deaf,—and 
as a last resort, the parish library, which con- 
sisted only of useful and religious books. 
I acquaint you with all this, that you may 
understand how a young lady accustomed 
from her childhood to be surrounded by rich 
and elegant adorers, could possibly conde- 
scend to notice such an insignificant bit of 
game as myself, the poor and shy medical 
student. Where you are the only one, you 
may easily be the first one. This was the 
explanation of the miracle: the girl was lan- 
guishing for want of occupation, and I was 
the only one whom it amused her to talk to ; 
but as my usual bashfulness kept me back, 
it became necessary for her to encourage me, 
and thus I became in reality the first who 
could boast of such a piece of good fortune. 
At the same time she was the first who had 
shown me an attention of that kind, and in 
the moment you become the first, you are 
as a matter of course the only one. Inas- 
much as two lovers seek their supplement in 
each other, it would be difficult to find a 
pair more suitable to one another, for we 








made an absolute contrast. She was rich 
and beautiful, and consequently full of cour- 
age, almost of temerity, in her attitude to- 
wards the world, and blind as yet to her own 
trifling imperfections, upon which she had 
never yet bestowed any thought,—and I, as 
plain, not to say as ugly, a man as you will 
meet with in a week, and poor as a church- 
mouse, but having by reason thereof had 
ample leisure to learn all that she had not. 

She began then by encouraging me. It 
was a new thing to her, who had only been 
accustomed to have admirers present them- 
selves, while on my part I was habituated to 
neglect. I took advantage of this new state 
of things to tell her the truth whenever she 
made an unreasonable assertion ; and the al. 
most comic astonishment with which she 
received my contradictions convinced me 
that this too was something new to her. 

“Upon my word, you do astonish me,” 
she exclaimed, laughing ; “‘ you tell me right 
to my face that I am mistaken,—a rudeness 
none of my other acquaintances have yet 
been guilty of; but go on! it is really 
amusing.” And I continued to tell her 
truths which she had never heard of—she 
looking all the while upon me with a roguish, 
incredulous smile, asif I were telling her a fairy 
tale. She was indeed enchanting. She seemed 
to have been brought up for a queen—that 
is, a reigning and absolute monarch. Her 
complete beauty and the incomparable charm 
which she imparted to her changing moods, 
and the manner in which she gave her opin- 
ions without the least reference to those of 
others, made her irresistible. Any conclusion 
she might adopt was readily assented to by 
all about her, they having a secret feeling that 
no one had as yet crossed her purposes, and 
unwilling to be the first to undertake it. In 
her manner, she was free—free as a queen, 
but also as unassailable. Once when we 
were talking about courtship, she said with 
lofty assurance: “If any one should dare to 
court me before I had given him permission, 
I should dismiss him, however favorably I 
might be disposed to look upon him in other 
respects,”—a valuable hint, truly, as far as 
I was concerned. 

Towards the end of the vacation the mer- 
chant arrived to take his daughter home: he 
was a plain, good-natured man, as liberal 
and free from prejudices as a half-millionaire 
could possibly be. You soon became con- 
vinced that he was no mammon worshiper, 
but accumulated his riches as an offering to 
the only idol he adored, his daughter. 

“ My Flora,” he once said, when the topic 
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of the evening at the parsonage was match- 
making, “has always had her own way, and 
shall be allowed to have it as long as it de- 
pends upon me. If Baron Rothschild should 
come and not find favor in her eyes, I would 
not say a good word for him. On the other 
hand, if she should ask my consent to marry 
a young man who was only rich in his smooth 
face and his love for her, I should, as her lov- 
ing father, not lay a straw in their way to the 
altar.” 

This was likewise a precious hint, of which 
I made due note. 

The evening before their departure a little 
social party had been arranged, to which I also 
received an invitation. During the afternoon 
we walked in the garden—Flora in company 
with the old deaf aunt, and I behind them 
with two of the “blessed children.” Suddenly 
the goddess of flowers turned around and 
said: “You return, of course, also, to-mor- 
row ?” 

“I would with pleasure— 
lowed to complete the sentence. 

Would’ is the same as ‘ will,’ and ‘ will’ is 
the same as ‘can,’” she interrupted me,—and 
then addressed her father, who with the par- 
son was coming towards us. 

“We will have company to the city, papa. 
I'm so glad. Mr. Miller also proposes to 
leave to-morrow.” 

This was of course enough for the old 
gentleman to offer me a seat in his carriage, an 
offer of what to me was a place in the sev- 
enth heaven. I was in raptures the whole 
evening at so delightful a prospect, made 
myself ready during the night, and rolled 
away the next morning in the merchant's lux- 
urious traveling carriage. Ah, what a jour- 
ney ! 

I was further fortunate enough to win the 
favorable regard of the old merchant while we 
were upon the road homeward. He did me 
the honor to assure me that it had been a 
real pleasure to him to make my acquaint- 
ance, and that it would be an increased one 
if he could hope to continue it. 

“Nothing easier, dear papa,” said Flora, 
coaxingly. “You have scolded me several 
times because I have got tired of the old pro- 
fessor and his French lessons; I have there- 
fore tried to persuade Mr. Miller, who is an 
adept in the modern languages, to give me a 
couple of hours a week.” 

“ By all means,” answered the merchant. 

There had, to be sure, never been any al- 
lusion to anything of the kind before, and I 
was not too sure of possessing knowledge 
enough to continue the tuition of the old pro- 
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fessor; but Miss Flora gave me a look so 
confident and piercing, that I found it impos- 
sible to make any objections. I accepted 
the engagement. 

Ah, the happy hours of those French les- 
sons! There was not much indeed of that 
polite language read in them, for as soon as 
a sentence was at all difficult, my roguish pu- 
pil would dispose of it, saying: ‘This is 
too much bother, let us skip it.” And when 
I was in the middle of an explanation of the 
various meanings of a word, she would stop 
me with the assurance that now she had 
learned enough for that time. She had a 
thousand things to ask me about, which inter- 
ested her far more than the French. She 
would then make me tell her everything 
which had happened to me since the last les 
son. 

In particular, she cross-examined me 
about my visits to a family which I had once 
told her of. It was the widow of a state-offi- 
cial and her two daughters, a couple of little 
girls, one of whom was yet in school, and the 
other had just been confirmed. Both mother 
and daughters made artificial flowers, and by 
means of this little branch of industry managed 
to secure a frugal but independent existence. 
I had, a short time previously, made the ac- 
quaintance of the family by accident, having, 
as a neighbor and future physician, had an 
opportunity of being useful to it when the 
eldest daughter had chanced to scald her arm, 
and I afterwards visited them frequently to 
look at my “first patient,” as the little Con- 
stance was pleased to call herself. The ex- 
treme interest with which Miss Flora, after 
her acquaintance with this episode, would 
inquire in regard to the health of the little 
Constance, my visits to her, and what we 
talked about, became at last so striking that 
when I once asked her the reason of this un 
usual sympathy, she forgot her presence of 
mind and revealed it. She became suddenly 
as red as a peony, and asked with flashing 
eyes if I imagined that she was jealous? 
This answer was at once so flattering and 
threatening that I stood for a moment speech- 
less ; a single moment is enough for a woman 
to recover herself. She burst into laughter, 
as she said, at my own and my whole sex’s 
boundless conceit: adding presently: “1 
don’t mind confessing that if | were engaged 
or married to a physician I would not allow 
him to make sick-calls on such a pretty girl 
as your little Constance.” 

That night a fever of joy kept me awake 





all night. Another time, when the lesson 
was to commence, she informed me with her 
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usual charming smile that she had not looked 
at her lesson: “ But what does it matter! 
You must prepare yourself for something.” 

“IT? For what?” 

“For a ball.” 

“Why, I don’t know how to dance.” 

“ You must take lessons, just as I did.” 

‘You are joking, Miss Flora.” 

“Not at all. I have learned as much as 
I require, and am much obliged to you. It 
is now your turn to prove that you are not 
dull. A fortnight hence my father intends 
giving a grand ball to celebrate the danger- 
ous age of twenty years, to which his only 
daughter will then attain. Do you intend to 
be the only knight who refuses to take a part 
in the, tournament ?” 

“Could it really amuse you to see me 
present in the lists as the Knight of the Rue- 
ful Countenance ? Command me rather that 
I forthwith start on a voyage to Turkey and 
bring you back a handful of the Sultan’s 
beard.” 

“TI do not command; I only beg—and 
remember that it is my first request. When 
I see you at the ball I shall consider your 
knightly probation as accomplished, and you 
will have no occasion to bespeak the aid of 
Titania or Oberon. Have I your word, 
then ?” 

It was of course impossible to say “no.” 
1 was excessively loath to take lessons in this 
ridiculous dancing, but there was no help for 
it. Like a knight-errant of old, I went forth- 
with in search of an amiable sorcerer, and 
soon got upon his track by means of an ac- 
vertisement in the paper. He called himself 
Ruff, I believe. Love does wonders; in a 
few lessons did this sorcerer teach me the 
magical motions which are called waltz, pol- 
ka, and galop; the mazurka proved to be of 
a higher grade, and I failed in my endeavors 
to be initiated into its mysteries. “But a 
fortune may be made without it,” were the 
words of consolation of the polite Ruff. 

The nearer the period of the fatal ball ap- 
proached, the greater became my apprehen- 
sion. The evening before it took place, I 
found a pretext to call at the merchant's 
house, in the vain hope that a dispensation 
might be granted me. 

“Dear me,” exclaimed Flora, laughingly, 
as soon as she perceived the drift of my con- 
versation. ‘You have full liberty as to that. 
The little Constance perhaps celebrates a 


birth-day to-morrow also, and I should be | 
sorry to deprive the darling child of a wel- 


come guest. Pray remember to let us know — } 
' remaining at home, and letting me wear his 


if you should be engaged elsewhere.” 





With that she swept out of the room, leav- 
ing me to the tender mercies of her six maiden 
aunts. They looked at me, then at each 
other. 


more than that,” murmured Aunt Jane. 

“Tt is so difficult to put two and two to- 
gether!” exclaimed Aunt Ellen. 

“T presume you understand Flora,” said 
Aunt Thea. 

**T don’t know whether you are aware that 
her cousin, the Lieutenant, comes to town to- 
morrow,” whispered Aunt Celia. 

The others said nothing: they contented 
themselves with shaking their heads, and 
looking upwards to the ceiling; but old 
Karen, who opened the street-door for me, 
said with a knowing look: “If the gentle- 
man only knew what I know, he would be 
sure to come.” 

I hesitated no longer. Next evening, at 
the appointed hour, I was ready and eager, 
when a friend, who was also invited, arrived 
to take me with him. Of course I had taken 
the utmost pains with my dress, which was 
perfectly new. I also wore a handsomely 
embroidered neck-cloth, a present from the 
little Constance ; a pair of bright lacquered 
boots ; a hat fresh from the hands of the hatter, 
where it had been renovated, indeed, once or 
twice before ; and,—unheard-of luxury !|—a 
pair of genuine French kid gloves! 

“‘ If you don’t make your fortune this even- 
ing,” observed my friend, while surveying me 
approvingly from head to foot, “then you 
never will.” 

I confess I thought something similar my- 
self, and we were right, both of us, as will 
appear. 

In the superabundance of my joy I pro- 
posed to show off my lately acquired paces, 
when, at the very first turn, I trod on this 
unlucky little marble ball which my charwo- 
man’s little Peter had left behind him on the 
floor when she had brought me my carefully- 
washed linen ; my right foot slipped, my left 
knee came violently in contact with the floor, 
and my splendid black pantaloons, possibly 
burnt in the dyeing, burst into three incurable 
rents! 

I need not tell you that the preparations 
for the ball had already exhausted my slen- 
der finances, and that I was guiltless of pos- 
sessing two pairs of unmentionables at the 
same time. 

After we had wasted considerable time in 
vain lamentations, my friend volunteered to 
make a sacrifice for me. He insisted upon 


“T do hope you appreciate your good luck ' 
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nether garments. Achilles was to fight for 
this time in the armor of Patroclus. This 
proposal necessarily led to a magnanimous 
contest, which at last came to an end by my 
companion stripping himself and flinging to 
me the coveted garment. Touched by this 
proof of affection, I consented, and began 
to draw them on; but, alas! his lower part 
was not equal in extent to his generosity : 
my ankles were entirely uncovered, and it was 
barely possible to walk, let alone dance, in 
these entirely too tight pantaloons. 

A considerable time was wasted in fruitless 
regrets ; but my companion’s friendship was 
yet in reserve. ‘“ Wait a minute, I think I 
know where there is a pair,” he cried, hur- 
rying down-stairs, A long minute, indeed. 
Having hurried from place to place in a 
vain endeavor to find the owner of the pair 
he sought, he returned crest-fallen. ‘‘Con- 
found it! don't let us think anything more 
about it,” said my trusty chum; “I will stay 
at home with you this evening. Here, I have 
brought a lobster and half a bottle of punch 
for a little supper, and when we are through 
with that we can play a game of checkers, 
and the evening will be through before we 
know it.” 

I thanked him, both for what he had done 
and what he had intended to do, but begged 
him now to do me the’ only service in his 
power, namely, to hasten as fast as he could 
to the house of the merchant, and excuse as 
well as possible my unavoidable absence. 

“T will, my friend ; you may rely upon my 
eloquence,” he assured me as he took his 
departure. 

That evening is now so far distant that I 
can think about it with a certain calmness, 
and even with an occasional smile. I am 
therefore fully prepared to expect that the 
account of my mishap will have a tendency 
to make a comic rather than a tragic impres- 
sion. ‘Love Without Stockings,” * has 
henceforth deprived every stockingless and 
trowserless wight of the commiseration of all 
feeling hearts; but I assure you, gentlemen, 
that, at the time, I dwelt only on the serious 
side of the matter, and viewed my misfor- 
tunes only with the deepest concern and tribu- 
lation. 

Although possessed ordinarily with * the 
enviable appetite of a poor student, I barely 
bestowed an absent-minded glance upon the 
fine lobster which my friend had brought, 
and would have considered it an act of trea- 
son against my love if I had allowed my 





* A well-known Danish farce. 





thoughts to dwell even for a moment on the 
unopened bottle of punch. 

Having for half an hour or so—my upper 
part in ball-costume and my nether part in 
night-dress—with folded arms stared on the 
wreck of my unmentionables, as the fallen 
Napoleon on the ruined map of Europe, I 
rose at last, removed with a sigh my beauti- 
ful cravat, assumed my every-day costume, 
and slowly crept down-stairs. My feet, or 
my instinct perhaps, drew me to the street, 
and before the house where I had myself ex- 
pected to be. The whole second story was 
a blaze of light, and the music, particularly 
the time-beating tones of the bass, resounded 
across the street to the opposite pavement, 
where the revelry had gathered a crowd of 
listening spectators. I stole in among them 
and remained there for some time under the 
semi-obscure light of a dull oil-lamp, with my 
eyes fastened longingly on the illuminated 
windows, and the shadows flitting behind. 
Suddenly I heard a rude exclamation behind 
me, and turning to learn the cause, perceived 
Constance and her mother in the midst of 
the crowd. They were returning without 
escort from an evening call, and ordinary 
politeness required that I should offer them 
my company and protection. I accompanied 
them home, and as the mother could only 
ascend thé steep stairs with some trouble, I 
could not leave her till we reached her 
door. 

“Won't you step in for a moment and look 
at the splendid vase of flowers we have just 
finished to-day? It will be sent away to- 
morrow morning, and Constance considers 
it her masterpiece,” asked the friendly old 
lady. I thanked her, and came in ; probably 
I looked at the flowers too, but I do not re 
collect it. A moment after, the door-bell was 
rung. The mother went out, and through 
the open door I noticed her in the outer 
room, which served as a shop and work-room, 
engaged for a while with two elderly ladies. 
They kept their veils down: their voices 
seemed familiar to me, but I paid no atten- 
tion io it; it was of course a matter of indif- 
ference to me. 

“ How very unreasonable people can be,” 
said my old friend as she again returned. 
“These two ladies insisted that 1 should 
promise them a couple of large wreaths, the 
one of fuchsias, the other of roses, by to- 
morrow afternoon.” 

“Tt must have been some ladies from the 
country,” suggested Constance. 

“ Quite likely,” said I. 

“ They seemed to know you,” said the old 
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lady ; “for one of them asked me if you were 
not Mr. Miller, the medical student.” 

The fact did not interest me very much. 
Having exchanged a few ordinary phrases of 
courtesy, I took my leave and returned home. 
I did not feel like going to bed, but flung my- 
self upon the sofa and counted every hourly 
stroke of the church-bells. 

Twice I opened the windows and looked 
out into the night. Dawn began to break in 
the east at last, and I thought I heard in the 
distance the faint tones of the bass at the 
merchant’s ball. _I soon, however, discover- 
ed my mistake ; the notes emanated from the 
guardian of the night, who was enjoying his 
morning snore on the cradle-maker’s door- 
steps. I smiled in the midst of my despair, 
and was vexed immediately after ; I slammed 
the window to, and again stretched myself on 
the sofa ; at last I fell asleep. 

I dreamed that I was at a ball, but it was 
in the parsonage where I had seen Flora for 
the first time, and not in the merchant's 
splendid mansion in the city. There was no 
orchestra ; but my friend and guide, Mr. Ruff, 
stood in the middle of the floor, and marked 
time : one, two, three ;—one, two, three ; and 
everything went merrily on. I danced with 
Flora, and my feet seemed not to touch the 
floor. We were going through a cotillion. 





Suddenly I became aware of the pfesence of 
her cousin, the Lieutenant, though I had 
never seen him, who stood before me with 
two veiled ladies. 

**Do you wish to dance with a witch or a 
nightmare ?” he inquired. 

“ Thanks ; with neither,” I replied, and was 
in the act of soaring away with Flora, when 
he snatched her away from me and left me 
to choose between the long-nosed Aunt Jen 
ny or the crooked Aunt Celia. They stood 
before me in white low-necked ball-dresses, 
the one with a wreath of fuchsias, the other 
with one of roses, and asked me indignantly 
with pointed finger how I dared to appear 
here in such a costume. I looked down— 
oh horror! I had forgotten the most neces- 
sary half of my dress. The cold sweat-drops 
stood on my forehead, and I awoke. 

I saw my trusty friend sitting in a chair 
near me, pale, wearied, and with crumpled 
linen. I could see that he had just returned 
from the ball. 

“T had not the heart to awake you from 





your sweet dreams,” said he gently. I assured 
him they were anything but sweet. 

“Perhaps, though, sweeter than the real- | 
ity,” he sighed. “ Are you prepared, my poor | 
friend ?” 


“ For what ?” 

‘For the worst! Miss Flora came over 
at once to me, and inquired after you. I 
could, of course, not mention the disaster of 
the pantaloons, and therefore only said that 
an accident had occurred to you just at the 
moment you were ready to leave for the ball. 
At first she looked alarmed, but when I as- 
sured her that it was not dangerous, a light 
seemed to break upon her. 

“ Ah, indeed,” she said. Whereupon she 
hastened over to a couple of old aunts with 
whom she seemed to hold an eager and inter- 
esting conversation. An hour or so after- 
wards she came up to me again and said gayly, 
* T have heard about your friend ; he is bet- 
ternow.” But what she could mean by that, I 
can’t tell. She now danced one dance after 
another with her cousin, the Lieutenant-- 
handsome, but stupid—who made desperate 
love to her. At two o'clock in the morning 
we went to supper, and then—well, are you 
really fully prepared ?” 

“Go on,” I sighed. 

“ And then the great merchant delivered 
a speech which terminated with the announce- 
ment of the engagement of Miss Flora with 
the handsome simpleton, the Lieutenant : and 
then everybody cried hurrah—that is, every- 
body but myself, of course.” 

I shall not attempt to describe my state of 


| feelings during the time immediately subse- 


quent to the ball. If you have yourself in 
your early youth experienced something sim- 
ilar, you can easily understand my case, and 
if not, it would take too much time to 
give you even a faint idea of the uncomfort- 
able vacuum left in my head and heart by 
this object of my first love as she vacated the 
premises, taking with her all the hopes and 
plans for the future which had till then con- 
stituted my whole happiness. 

A few months afterwards I presented my- 
self before the board of examination, but so 
disheartened and confused that I found my- 
self unable to answer the simplest questions, 
and so gave up the attempt to pass. One 
of the professors who knew me, and was con- 
fident that it could not be for want of knowl- 
edge in my intended profession that I had 
failed, sent for me shortly after. “I have a 
proposition to make to you,” he said. “My 
cousin, Mr. Schwartz, intends to make a voy- 
age to South America, principally for the 
sake of his health, and desires to have a 
young physician accompany him; what do 
you think of the offer?” 

What else was there to do but to thank 
him and accept the proposal? All the hap- 
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piness which seemed a few months before to 
be in store for me, had now been destroyed 
through the means of that insignificant black 
ball. 


Our handsome traveling companion had, 
during the recital of the whole of this story, 
maintained a certain sardonic smile, and fre- 
quently with a little nod signified that he 
not only followed the thread of the story, 
but could make a second guess at what the 
end would be. 

“You have not since learned anything 
about your youthful flame ?” he asked. 

“No; when I left the land of my birth I 
considered my past as finished, and therefore 
determined never willingly to revive these 
sad recollections. They seem now like a half- 
forgotten song. An active and adventurous 
life has, in the decade which separates that 
time from the present, changed the bashful 
and melancholy youth who bade farewell to 
his father-land, to an independent and pros- 
perous man who has made up with the world, 
and built himself a little comfortable cot of 
content on the site of the ruins of his for- 
tune.” 

Thus concluded Miller with a sort of smil- 
ing sadness as he twirled the black ball be- 
tween his fingers. 

“T wonder now if the air-castle which was 
knocked down by that little ball really con- 
tained all the happiness you gave it credit 
for,” began the other, after a little pause. 
“Suppose for a moment that it is just this 
little ball to which you are indebted for your 
whole well-being. What if you had not trod- 
den upon it!” 

**What then ?” 

“Then everything would have been differ- 
ent. How it would have been with me, I can- 
not of course venture to depict, with photo- 
graphic accuracy ; for what has never come 
to pass one may fill up in a thousand differ- 
ent ways.” 

“ Will you allow me to fill up one outline ? 
I am neither poet nor prophet, but it might 
be just possible that I, in this particular in- 
stance, might succeed in sketching a likely 
picture of your lost happiness. Have I your 
permission ?” 

“Certainly, sir, and indeed I shall be 
obliged to you.” 

“Very well. I put myself in your place— 
go back ten years in time—assume your 
splendid clothes and splendid expectations, 
and place my foot on the fatal ball,—or still 
better, I remain here where we are, both as 
regards time and place, and ‘throw a back- 





ward glance at the past ten years to learn 
how events would have shaped themselves if 
your good genius had #of appeared in the 
shape of your washer-woman’s little Peter, 
and thrown his talisman before your feet-—my 
feet, I will say; for if I am in your place, | 
must talk in the first person.” 





Well, then, I did not tread on the black 
ball—did not burst my trowsers—consequent 
ly arrived in good time to the ball, and floated 
as a happy zephyr with the lovely Flora 
through the heavens of the mazurkas and 
redowas, directly into the cotillion. In the 
pleasant tour with “the ring, the rose, and 
the basket,” she asked me with her most capti- 
vating smile which of these three gifts of 
fortune I would select at her hands ? 

What a question! The ring was of course 
the first link of the golden chain which could 
alone bind my earthly existence to heavenly 
happiness. This was my answer, and I 
meant it, too, because I really believed it. 

“Think while there is time. I have my 
little whims and fancies, and you run the risk 
of my giving it to you jn earnest if you ask 
for it this moment.” 

“Then I would be the happiest of mor- 
tals.” 

“ For the third and last time—consider |” 

“ For time and eternity. Give it to me.’ 

Five minutes after, the engagement was 
publicly announced ; and ten minutes after- 
wards every one present had in subdued 
whispers expressed their conviction that I had 
engaged myself to the merchant's money-bags, 
and taken his daughter as the unavoidable 
appendage thereto. 

During the next eight days, to judge by my 
reputation, I was looked upon as the most 
contemptible person in Copenhagen, and my 
rival would have been canonized at once, and 
considered worthy of the honors of a saint at 
my expense. When my name was mention- 
ed in society, the aunts shook their heads, the 
female cousins turned up their delicate noses, 
and the male cousins were speechless in un- 
utterable contempt: no poor devil can com- 
mit a greater crime than to form an engage- 
ment to a rich young lady: whether they are 
really in love with each other is of not the 
least moment. 

We were now, forthe space of a fortnight, 
handed around in the family circle, that we 
might be generally congratulated. 

“ One may indeed wish you joy, sir,” was the 
constantly recurring phrase, but it sounded to 
me as if it was accompanied with a mental 
reservation. Did we show ourselves in the 
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street, or on a public promenade, some pass- 
er-by would be sure to whisper :—‘ There 
goes the rich Miss X. with her affianced lov. 
er;” and not seldom I heard.“ poor girl !” 
added to it. 

“ You may say indeed that you have made 
your fortune,” said Aunt Jane. 

“Bless me, and what a fortune!” sighed 
Aunt Celia. 

“T little expected you would be the happy 
man,” added Aunt Thea ; while another whis- 
pered through her thin lips, “It is to be hoped 
that you will appreciate your happiness.” 

I really did feel happy, but sometimes 
almost vexed that all the world should know 
more about it than myself. Polycrates threw 
his ring into the sea, fearful of his own good 
fortune : there were moments when the same 
fear overshadowed me, and I wished to follow 
his example. 

I was constantly in my beloved’s house, 
surrounded by Her friends, Aer family, her ac- 
quaintance; she was the sun about which 
everything revolved, and I, the poor planet 
which received its light and warmth from 
the radiant orb. It was impossible to forget 
my position for a moment ; and however free 
from care sucha state may be, I must own 
that I got weary of it and longed impatiently 
for the day when my marriage-certificate 
should convince the world that I was a man, 
with a name and existence of my own, and 
not my engaged’s engager. 

Doctors notoriously disagree on the inter- 
esting subject of engagements. 

Some insist that it is a necessary middle 
state between the earthly bachelorhood and 
the heavenly marriage state ; a sort of purga- 
tory, in which you become purified of your 
sins before you can be qualified to enjoy the 
great happiness to come. 

Others consider the institution as a neces- 
sary arrangement for the further and more in- 
timate knowledge of each other before the 
nuptials. Ido not propose to decide which 
is the right definition. During our brief en- 
gagement I became acquainted with traits in 
Flora’s character which I had not an oppor- 
tunity of before observing. From the hand 
of nature she was doubtless originally en- 
dowed with excellent gifts, both physical and 
mental ; but her education had by no means 
developed the latter to the same extent as the 
former. She had in fact from her earliest 
childhood been exposed to an influence 
which, more than any other, is calculated to 
destroy every noble and beautiful germ—that 
of idolatry. She had never known what it was 
to forego a wish, or to purchase its attain- 





ment with an exertion ; she had been accus- 
tomed to consider her will as the law for 
others about her, and her whim as the only 
one to be consulted: consequently, she 
thought herself in the right to view every 
wish contrary to her own as unreasonable, 
and every opposition as an impertinence : 
that her pretensions, which had always been 
regarded and complied with cheerfully, were 
incontestable, and that the world must submit 
to them. Up to her twentieth year it had 
never occurred to her that others had any 
claims at all, and consequently it happened 
that if I said to her, that she ough? to do this 
or that, or that really she should pay some 
little regard to the feelings of Mr. Peter or 
Mrs. Paul, she would toss her beautiful head, 
and blow my suggestion away with an impa- 
tient pshaw! as if it had been a soap-bubble. 
As I said, I had not noticed all this at first, 
because I had seen her afar off, as a goddess 
on a. pedestal, and, as such, her Olympian 
disregard of others became her charmingly ; 
but now, when I saw her walk about on earth 
among us, her god-like privileges appeared to 
me occasionally in the light of presumption. 
However, to touch upon that subject while 
she was yet living within the sacred precincts 
of her home was not to be thought of ; for her 
old father, the high-priest, and the six aunts, 
her fanatical priestesses, would instantly have 
cast me out of the temple as a wicked blas- 
phemer, if I had dared to utter a doubt about 
the infallibility of Flora, or intimated that 
there might be a case in which it was her 
duty to surrender her own wishes. My only 
hope now was in marriage. At last came 
“the happiest day of my life.” In the fore- 
noon my father-in-law sent for me. As I at- 
tended him in the study he poured out his 
whole heart to me: all the strange, exagge- 
rated, and partly invented stories which envy 
and gossip had taken pains to instil into his 
ear in connection with myself were now 
brought forward, and I was obliged to use my 
whole powers of argument and eloquence to 
bring the old gentleman to tolerable content 
and quietude. He was so enamored of his 
daughter that he seemed to look upon me rath- 
er as a rival, who wished to deprive him of his 
beloved, than a husband who but desired to 
make her happy. His age, his touching, 
blind, paternal love, and my personal rever- 
ence and gratitude to the man gave him free 
scope to say all that he pleased ; and indeed 
he allowed himself ample liberty in that re- 
spect. It was a long, painful homily which 
the old gentleman delivered to me, and 
doubly painful, because the same persona} 
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consideration which induced me to listen to 
it, almost prevented me from making a 
reply. 

On the same evening the nuptials were 
celebrated in the most fashionable church in 
the city, with wax-lights, organ, and choir. 
As I led my lovely bnde—perhaps the hand- 
somest maiden in the city—to the altar, the 
whole church was filled with the deeply af- 
fected members and relatives of the family, 
and a large concourse of curious and scarcely 
less interested spectators: and yet, even at 
that moment, they would not let me be in 
peace. The old father and six formidable 
aunts had indulged in such an affecting leave- 
taking of my bride, that her eyes had become 
so red with weeping she dared not lift them 
from the floor. And what the seven had be- 
gun at home his reverence, the clergyman, 
now completed most unmercifully. He com- 
menced with a tearful speech of praises about 
the incomparable father and incomparable 
home which she was to leave, and then pro- 
ceeded to describe the cross of marriage, and 
the abnegation and resignation which the 
momentous future had in store for her in con- 
trast to the sorrowless past in the loving 
happy home of her youth. And then an ex- 
hortation was leveled at me, which no sinner 
need envy me. It was the same old story 
about the wonderful good fortune which had 
befallen me, but in a different meter: He 
himself knew the value of the precious jewel 
which he now delivered to my tender care. 
He had himself, a few years ago, presented 
in confirmation this dear young maiden to the 
assembled congregation in this same church, 
and he was therefore, indeed, enabled to say, 
that I received from his hand “a bride rare 
and precious—a bride”—and now followed 
an enumeration of all her virtues and charm- 
ing traits, which almost made me blush for 
her sake; and finally, an overwhelming ad- 
monition as to my duties, as well towards her 
who had given up everything to create my 
happiness, as to him, the all-sacrificing bene- 
factor, who had bestowed upon me his ewe- 
lamb, his most precious treasure. Heavy, 
most heavy would be my responsibility, if 
ever a tear from her eyes should reproach my 
inconsiderateness. . 

I am not of a revengeful nature, and have 
therefore long since forgiven this man of 
God both the tears which he drew from my 
young wife’s eyes and the drops which fell 
from my own forehead ; but in return, I hope 
he will pardon me one little observation: I 
have my doubts whether the oration would 
have been of the same purport if it had been 





myself and not the merchant to whom he 
looked for his fee. 

My Flora made use of the honeymoon to 
introduce into her new home the same ar- 
rangements as in her father’s house. ‘That 
all the six priestesses followed their little 
idol need not be told, and that, by degrees, 
I was coaxed to assume the r6/e of high-priest 
in her father’s stead will also perhaps not 
surprise you. The honeymoon had not yet 
come to an end before an earthquake shook 
the foundations of the temple. I had one 
day signed my name as a subscriber to a din- 
ner to be given in honor of a friend on the 
eve of his departure from the city, and it ap- 
peared that my wife had on the same day in- 
vited a couple of cousins and their husbands 
to inspect our dovecot, and to join the turtle- 
doves in a drive out to her father’s villa. 

I excused myself by saying that I was igno- 
rant of her arrangements, and asked if they 
could not be changed. ‘ By nomeans—im- 
possible!” But it would be an easy thing for 
me to send an excuse, she thought. I as- 
sured her that too was impossible. 

“ And why?” she asked. 

** Because I have promised to go.” 

“The society of your friends, I perceive, 
has begun already to be more agreeable to 
you than mine.” 

“The question is not which society I pre- 
fer, but simply about keeping my word.” 

“But you were under no necessity to 
promise anything ?” 

“Of course I was not compelled to do it, 
but I trust you do not intend thus to deprive 
me of my personal liberty so that I cannot 
dispose of half a day’s leisure without first 
getting permission.” 

“ Personal liberty! a pretty word, indeed ! 
A husband has always liberty to do his duty 
when he loves his wife. He only talks of 
compulsion when he wishes to evade the 
promises he has given her.” 

“Dearest Flora, it is just because I like 
to be considered a man of my word that I 
am obliged to leave you to-day, and I am sur- 
prised to find that my love for you can fora 
moment, in your opinion, be contrasted with 
my courtesies to some of my companions and 
a number of strangers.” 

“ Really, the only surprise to me is, that 
you feel yourself under greater and more 
sacred obligations to these strangers than to 
me and my family.” 

“This surprise you must have had at a 
bargain, for—” 

“On the contrary, } think it has cost me 
dearly.” 
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It was time to give the dialogue a new di- 
rection. Taking both my wife’s hands I said 
gently, but seriously, “‘ Flora, you will neither 
listen to what I say nor understand what you 
hear.” 

“That is, that I am stupid and unreason 
able. Pray go on. What two delicate 
compliments! One must be used to such, 
not to show surprise.” Upon which she burst 
into tears and wished to leave the room, but 
I detained her, and tried, half in joke and 
half in earnest, by a recapitulation of our con- 
versation, to convince her of being wrong. 
When I finally thought I had succeeded, she 
raised her head, which meanwhile had rested 
on my shoulder, and dried her eyes. 

“ You won't go, then,” she smiled ; but the 
smile reminded me rather of the appeased 
goddess than the sinner who has received 
pardon. 

“T must,” I insisted. 

“You must,” she repeated with the usual 
little saucy toss of her head, as then with her 
contemptuous * pshaw !” she swept away my 
promise like everything else which stood in 
her way. She then burst into laughter, clap- 
ped her hands and danced out of the room. 
An hour after, a servant brought me a note, 
saying: ‘“‘ We are of course extremely sorry 
to do without you, but are aware that matters 
of business must be attended to.” It was 
signed by my friend Captain Brask, who was 
to preside at the dinner; but how did he 
come to send me such an epistle? Well, 
my lady had ordered our honest Anders 
to take her husband’s compliments and ex- 
cuses to the committee, and that unavoidable 
business called him from the city this very 
afternoon. This was one of the little tricks 
in which she had excelled in her own home. 
Her father viewed them as childish pranks, 
but I had learned from his example that if 
they were left unchecked my last remnant of 
independence would soon be swept away. I 
went therefore quietly, but with a very seri- 
ous countenance, into the sitting-room, where 
I was received with a chorus of laughter from 
Flora and all the aunts, who could not suf- 
ficiently admire this precious practical joke. 

“T am very unwilling to make any com- 
plaints, Flora, but you have done that to-day 
which I must beg of you not to repeat another 
time. You will probably say that it is a little 
innocent artifice which you have played upon 
your father scores of times, without his find- 
ing fault with it. I know too well that this 
has often been the case, but if you think it 
an innocent one you make a grievous error. 
It proves a contempt for the truth and the 





rights of others which you are not permitted 
to exhibit towards your poorest menial, 
much less your husband, and which would 
be entirely unpardonable if you had been 
brought up according to the usual rules.” 

“ According to the usual rules!” reiterated 
Flora, in a trembling voice and with flashing 
eyes ; “ be kind enough to explain your mean- 
ing.” 

“Well, then, when a child is not only 
guilty of a lie, but what is worse, puts the 
guilt of it upon another, an ordinary educa- 
tor of children will admonish it severely for 
the first time, perhaps for the second time ; 
but the third time, a severer remedy is ap- 
plied. Now, you have been accustomed to 
have such little jokes admired as strokes of 
genius, and I shall therefore for this time not 
mind your thoughtlessness so much. Both 
for your sake and mine I shall not recall the 
message you sent in my name. I shall not 
take part in the public dinner, but it neces- 
sarily follows that the gentlemen who think 
me engaged in business out of town must 
neither learn that I have dined at home nor 
made a pleasure-drive on the beach-road. I 
shall therefore make your words the truth as 
near as possible, and intend to go into the 
country this afternoon.” 

“You will.” 

“ Yes i” 

“Only to spite me.” 

“T have told you the reason.” 

“Where do you intend to go, if I may 
ask ?” 

“Any place; perhaps to Malmoe or to 
Roeskilde.” 

“T will go with you.” 

“ That would be unbecoming, as you have 
invited your friends here, and your father is 
expecting you this evening.” 

“Oh, I see it all,—you have an excuse 
then to go alone, perhaps to pay a visit to 
one of your former lady favorites.” 

“If you really think so, you do not de- 
serve that I contradict you. Enough : I shall 
leave you this afternoon.” 

Of the scene which ensued I shall not at- 
tempt to give the details. Flora shed abun- 
dant tears, while the aunts broke forth into an 
avalanche of angry words, allusions and ac- 
cusations, which I listened to, but do not 
think it worth while to repeat. As I had 
said, I went out on my-journey. 

When I returned in the evening I found 
the house empty. Midnight! and nobody 
came. Morning and noon passed away in their 
turn, and yet not so much as a single aunt 
made her appearance. Evening came and 
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went again, and I still paced alone my elegant 
apartments. 

The morning after, I drove out to my 
father-in-law’s villa. It looked nearly as 
empty there as at home. The ladies, who 
were usually to be seen embroidering or amus- 
ing themselves upon the lawn in front of the 
house, had possibly fled in terror at my ap- 
proach. My worthy servant Anders was the 
only person visible, and he received me with 
an air of trouble, having nothing else to 
communicate than that the old gentleman 
wished to see me in his room. I soon dis- 
covered that I had been expected, for the 
speech with which the old man received me 
showed evident traces of thorough prepara- 
tion and study. I shall only give the drift of 
the introduction ; it was a fresh variation of 
the inexhaustible theme: my matchless and 
undeserved piece of good fortune, and ended 
with the clergyman’s words: heavy, heavy 
indeed would my responsibility be, if only a 
‘tear, a single tear, etc., etc. Then followed 
the full register of my sins. 

First: Had I not in the most brutal man- 
ner and in the presence of others, overwhelm- 
ed my poor young wife with all kinds of abuse 
—a treatment to which she was entirely unac- 
customed ? 

Secondly: I had alluded to him, my bene- 
factor, with scorn and contempt, as a man 
without principles, and a father who had 
educated his only child in lies and deception. 

Thirdly: I had not even limited my insults 
to words, but had plainly declared that on fu- 
ture occasions I should amend my wife’s neg- 
lected education by personal chastisement. 

Fourthly and last: That I have shown 
myself to be so utterly shameless, that I had 
not hesitated to make, in presence of my wife 
and her family, the atrocious confessions of 
unworthy intrigues. 

The judgment therefore was, that I must 
make her the most complete apology, and 
beg her pardon ; and promise him solemnly 
that I would behave better in future. 

Had I received these charges and this 
judgment in writing, I should have been in- 
clined to look upon it as a jest of the old 
gentleman ; but the appearance of displeas- 
ure manifest during its oral delivery soon 
convinced me that he was fully in earnest. 

I attempted several times to get in 4 word, 
but he cried out each time: “ Let me speak 
out!” with a violence that almost threatened 
an apoplectic stroke. The oration had been 
carefully prepared and had to be delivered to 
the last syllable. 

At its conclusion, I told him the real state 


of affairs. My explanations and assurance 
somewhat quieted, but by no means satisfied 
him completely. He said that I did not 
know how to manage so delicate a creature 
as Flora; that I had made altogether too 
much ado about a childish prank, and how- 
ever ingeniously I colored my conduct, I was 
still the one most in the wrong. Flora had 
not misrepresented the circumstances, nor 
had the aunts, and they had understood my 
remarks the same as herself. However, as 
the intention of the whole had not been as 
bad as the words, he would try to induce her 
to forget and forgive the whole affair; she 
was such-a sweet angel, that a few kind 
words from me would be enough to appease 
her indignation. 

I assured him that I was quite ready to do 
this; that I had forgiven Aer fault at once, 
and hoped that upon reflection she would 
admit that my conduct had not deserved these 
reproaches. 

With this message the old gentleman went 
out for Flora, who “did not feel very well,” 
whilst I went into the garden to await her. 
At last he appeared with Flora on his arm: 
behind him followed the six aunts in solemn 
procession. Even had Flora felt herself to 
be in the wrong, its confession in the pres- 
ence of these her devoted priestesses would 
have been impossible ; for these it was who 
had urged her on to stand up for her rights, 
and now sallied forth to witness how I, in 
sackcloth and ashes, was to beg for absolu- 
tion. 

As a matter of course, I was the first to 
extend the hand of reconciliation, and in 
fact it was not Flora, but her father, who 
placed her hand in mine. 

“Father wishes that all shall be forgotten, 
and as he assures me that such shall never 
occur again, let us talk no more about it.” 
These were her words. They were so am- 
biguous that they might very well presuppose 
a confession of wrong and apology on my 
part; but as I was unwilling to cause a new 
scene, I refrained from urging any explana- 
tion, but let the odds be even. Any fur- 
ther approach from Flora was not vouchsafed 
to me that day; she avoided my society ; 
was cold and distant ; complained of head- 
ache and languor. She retired to her room 
before supper, and suffered me to drive back 
alone to the city: but stay, I am mistaken— 
a couple of the aunts condescended to ac- 
company me. 

I was sitting one day, subsequently, in a 





place of resort, with only a cup of coffee 
'! and a newspaper for company. In the ad- 
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joining room, I overheard through the open 
coor two voices in conversation over the lat- 
est gossip of the city. The one was rather 
weak and indistinct; the other, loud and 
sharp ; and it was in fact but the latter which 
reached me in an articulate form. I thought 
I heard the name of my father-in-law: I 
listened for a moment, and made out the 
following fragments of the conversation. 

“Yes, indeed ; things have already come 
to acrisis. He beats her already !” 

‘*No; she has returned to her father: yes- 
terday, when out in the park with a couple of 
friends, we made a circuit and drove past his 
villa to see if she was there. Sure enough, 
she was sitting entirely alone on the lawn, 
apparently in deep dejection. What a hand- 
some woman she is ! Of course that will be the 
end of it: my sister says they are as good as 
separated already, and she ought to know, 
for her sempstress works also for the aunts. 
I’m sure I pity her; and what a fool he is! 
It was a piece of unheard-of good fortune he 
made by that marriage.” 

There could be no doubt they were talk- 
ing about me. The scandal, then, was al- 
ready sufficiently public, and I refrained from 
making it still more so, by abandoning a mo- 
mentary impulse to make a personal assault 
upon one of the trumpeters. 

That I might silence the gossip as much 
as was in my power, I hastened to get my 
wife home, and to show myself in her com- 
pany on all occasions. I redoubled my care 
and attention, and neglected no means to 
establish a real state of affection between us, 
but the result did not correspond to my ex- 
ertions. 

Flora looked upon every sacrifice as a 
tribute due to her, which I was made to offer, 
and she to receive. She went from party to 
party, and was, as a handsome young wife, 
constantly surrounded by adorers ; the young 
gentlemen vied in swinging censers before the 
altar of her vanity, submitted to her every 
whim, and applauded her most unreasonable 
remarks and assertions. Zhey could, of 
course, easily do this, and it was duly ap- 
preciated when the homage came from them, 
who were under no necessity to offer it ; but 
if I, who owed everything to her, failed once 
to act as her slave, it was of course plain 
that I was the only one that could not ap- 
preciate her at all. I soon became aware 
that Flora neither loved me nor had loved 
any one else for his own sake. She had, as 
has been said, from her birth been accus- 
tomed to accept sacrifices; therefore she 
loved first and foremost her father, who had 
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made the most; next the aunts, particularly 
Aunt Celia; and generally whoever were dis- 
posed to give up their own opinions and sense 
of right for hers ; but least of all did she love 
her husband, who owed her everything and 
consequently had nothing to offer. It wasa 
bitter experience, but every day confirmed it 
still more, and I doubt if any person in my 
place could have managed to avoid it. 
Having enjoyed in this manner for a couple 
of years my very dubious good fortune, I be- 
lieved at last that a happier future was at 
hand. AA little child, a daughter, came, and 
I fondly hoped to have secured a point of 
union in the heart of Flora. But alas, no! 
The young mother’s previous and subsequent 
weakness but increased her demands and my 
duties ad infinitum ; and as soon as the little 
one made its appearance, it became plain that 
in the future there would be two objects of 
idolatry instead of one. Flora looked upon 
the baby as the ideal of perfection, and so 


it was with the grandfather and the aunts.’ 


I was, of course, delighted with my first-born 
as much as a man reasonably can be who has 
become the father of a fine healthy child; but 
as 1 could not, like all the others, at once 
discover that it was an exact likeness of Flora, 
and that eight days after its birth it already 
began to notice what was going on around 
her, Flora gave me a withering look of con- 
tempt, the old gentleman reddened with an- 
ger, and hurried away that he might not com- 
mit himself, and Aunt Celia candidly declar- 
ed that I was as destitute of eyes in my head 
as of heart in my body—that I was no better 
than a brute. 

The mother did, in reality, rear the child to 
be a perfect fac-simile of herself. It learned 
very early that her will was law, and all that 
it coveted was its property. That it began 
to cry as soon as it saw me, Flora explained 
as a proof of its susceptible feelings ; “it 
could see that I cared nothing for it;” but ] 
soon discovered the cause of the little one’s 
terror. Both mother and aunts and the nurse 
made use of me as a bugbear. When the 
child was four years old, she was at once the 
prettiest and most self-willed child I had ever 
known ; and as I was the only one who at- 
tempted to keep her within bounds, and thus 
occasionally caused scenes reminding one of 
the murder of the innocents at Bethlehem, as 
far as the Rama shrieks went, she must needs 
have looked upon me as a second King Herod, 
about whom Aunt Celia had so much to tell 
her. 

My position of father, then, was not much 
more enviable than that of husband. Sud- 
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denly, our mode of life suffered a violent 
change. The so-called prosperous times 
came toa grievous end in 1857, and the wealth 
of many an honest trader with them. My 
father-in-law, whose house was supposed to 
rest on a rock, by the failures of some great 
Hamburg houses suffered such an enormous 
loss that he began to apprehend the worst, 
and ordered his chief-clerk to make up for 
him his balance-sheet. The cashier, who, on 
his own behalf and venture, had disposed of 
considerable sums which he could not account 
for, to cover up his peculations, had disap- 
peared with the cash on hand and all the avail- 
able assets. The news gave the old mer- 
chant his death-blow. He was struck by apo- 
plexy before the messenger had ceased speak- 
ing, and when the physician arrived he was 
dead. When the estate was wound up, the 
result was painful. Buta small percentage 
was left for the creditors ; and my wife’s mater- 
nal inheritance, which had been invested in the 
business, was thus also entirely swallowed up. 
Unfortunately for myself, that I might satisfy 
in some degree my wife’s pretensions to ele- 
gance, I had kept up a costlier household es- 
tablishment than our actual income would 
warrant, and thereby incurred a debt of sev- 
eral thousand dollars. This was of course 
now called for at once, and I was obliged to ap- 
ply to the Court of Bankruptcy for relief. Our 
costly furniture now vanished piece by piece 
under the stroke of the auctioneer’s hammer. 
Only enough was left to furnish plainly a 
couple of rooms which I engaged in an hum- 
bler portion of the city. In the midst of these 
terrible reverses, we suffered a painful loss— 
an epidemic fever carried off our little girl. 
We stood now alone and poor in the wide 
world. I engaged with indefatigable exer- 
tion in every kind of work by which anything 
could be earned ; limited our expenses to the 
utmost, and began already to nourish the hope 
that adversity might bring about what hap- 
pier days had failed to do—a more intimate 
and happier relation between us. But this 
hope also failed me. Flora had never known 
work, and had always detested economy ; 
how could she then appreciate my exertions ! 
When I endeavored from early morning till 
late in the evening to procure absolute neces- 
sities, she saw nothing in that which deserved 
acknowledgment ; she only noticed that I 
neglected her. In the frugal existence which 
cost me so much labor to obtain for her, she 
only saw want, constraint, and emptiness. 
She had never had sufficient self-denial to 
submit to any kind of exertion, and therefore 
there was nothing which could interest her. 








Housekeeping had always been left to the 
servants ; she despised every kind of needle- 
work ; books tired her; music she had never 
had patience to learn ; and everything beyond 
the sphere of her toilet. her dresses, and plea- 
sures she had ever looked upon as entirely 
beneath her attention. How was she to fill 
up the long, vacant hours while I was absent ? 
No parties, no new dresses, no box in the 
theater in the winter, no drive on the parks 
in the summer. In lack of other occupation, 
she engaged in the worst ofall. She brewed 
poison and wormwood out of every occur- 
rence, out of every word which was spoken. 
She soon became convinced that she was the 
unhappiest and most-wronged being in the 
world. Having ever looked upon the world 
as made for her sake, she was now disposed to 
quarrel with the course of nature and destiny 
as an especial arrangement contrived to pain 
and worry her. And the blessed old maids 
did not fail to do their part. They sat as 
mourners around, and aided her lamentations 
by théir whining pity. When I came home 
in the evening I encountered only sullen 
faces. It was impossible to utter a word 
which would not give occasion to a bitter 
answer. I therefore preferred to be silent ; 
but this gave umbrage too, for then my 
silence was construed as a sign of indiffer- 
ence and contempt. One day I undertook 
to try if I could not, by argument, bring her 
to reason, but the attempt convinced me 
that such a result was not to be hoped for. I 
was overwhelmed with a flood of senseless re- 
proaches and accusations without cause, and 
was but too glad to make my escape from 
my wretched home to my work again. When 
I returned in the evening, the crooked old 
Aunt Celia opened upon me immediately 
with a lecture that might have made a saint 
lose his temper: that, not content with tear- 
ing my wife from the happiness and wealth 
to which she had been born, and abandoning 
her to poverty and misery, I now was bent 
upon killing her with my insults and outrages. 
This was really too much. I opened the 
door and told Aunt Cecilia and the other 
old witches that for this time they might walk 
down the stairs or vanish up the chimney, 
but if ever they crossed my threshold again 
that I would throw them out of the window. 
What a relief it was to me when the words 
were at last spoken which had so long op- 
pressed me. It seemed as if I had at once 
succeeded in pushing off six dreadful night- 
mares from my breast. But now open war 
was declared. Flora’s bitter feelings towards 
me assumed henceforth the vigor of uncon- 
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cealed hatred, and she gave vent to her anger 
on every occasion with such a concentrated 
fury, that I often thought I could detect traces 
of a dawning aberration of mind inher. What 
kind of revenge the aunts resorted to every 
one can guess. When once you have thrown 
down the gage to one such fury, your reputa- 
tion must bear the brunt as well as it may ; 
and I had declared war on all the six. For 
the space of a year I heard frequently of 
them, but was saved from their visits. The 
relation between my wife and myself grew 
worse and worse ; we finally avoided seeing 
and speaking to each other. One Sunday 
morning our bell rang. I opened the door, and 
saw to my surprise Aunt Celia standing there. 

“| don’t intend to enter, don’t be afraid,” 
grinned the old maid with her basilisk smile. 
‘* [ have only called to tell you that I have 
won a trifle of an hundred thousand marks in 
the Hamburg lottery. I have enough to 
make my old age comfortable, and as I know 
that the support of Flora must be very incon- 
venient to you, I come to propose that she 
shall stay with me. If she wishes to take 
you with her, and you can condescend to put 
up with our accommodations, you will perhaps 
find the way to my door, and then there will 
be no occasion for you to enter through the 
window or chimney. Good-by!” 

This was, I think, the happiest day of our 
married life, for it was the last. Flora and 
Il agreed to a quiet separation, and each of 
us went our own way: she to her dear aunt, 
and I forth into the wide world, to that liber- 
ty and peace I had so long sighed for. 

You now behold me, gentlemen, ten years 
after the unfortunate ball, on my way to Al- 
giers to try my fortune in another part of the 
world, with no other possessions than a large 
store of gloomy memories, a mind ill at ease, 
and with deadened feelings. Had I, on the 
contrary, on that fatal evening been so for- 
tunate as to stumble over the little black mar- 
ble, I would now find myself a prosperous 
man, enriched with an adventurous life’s inter- 
esting recollections, and on a trip of pleasure 
to Paris, to return in a short time to the land 
of my birth. 


“Well, my dear doctor, how do you like 
the continuation of your history? If now it 
should happen to be true, do you not think 
you would have good cause to set your black 
marble in Brazilian diamonds ?” 

The train began to slacken its speed; we 
presently entered the huge station which ter- 
minates “le chemin de fer du Nord.” Miller 


sat in a brown study for a few moments, which 
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he broke off by seizing his traveling compan- 
ion’s hand, saying: “It is not impossible 
that such might have happened, as indeed I 
must confess I knew very little of the young 
lady I lost, and I admit that she might have 
possessed beauty, wealth, and elegant man- 
ners, without therefore being the source of 
happiness I looked for. But then I am much 
obliged “to you for your entertaining story. 
Although I knew it was but a mere ex 
ercise of your powers of invention, I will 
confess that at times I almost believed they 
were actual events.” 

“It is not so very strange, for I had it in 
confidence from a most reliable person,” an- 
swered the other. 

“From a reliable person !” 
astonished. 

“ From the first of all—¢he rea/ity.” 

“ How? You are F 

“The Lieutenant ; you are conversing with 
him, and with no one else! The more’s the 
pity. Good-bye, and I hope you will enjoy 
Paris !” ° 


cried Miller, 





And how did the story end? By rights it 
ended as I have just told it; but not long ago 
I heard of another which pleased me as much 
as the first had interested me. One evening 
as | was sauntering about our charming Tivol! 
Gardens, the prettiest and most agreeable 
place of resort in Europe, and looking at the 
gay crowds which filled its walks, my eye was 
caught by two intensely happy faces. They 
belonged to a man in his best years and a 
lovely blonde maiden apparently twenty-five 
years of age. As the gentleman caught sight 
of me, he hurried over with an exclamation of 
pleasure ; I was embarrassed for a moment, 
the recollection of strange faces not being one 
of my strong points, as I have before explain- 
ed, particularly when so much changed in ex- 
pression as was the case at present. 

“ Don’t you really know me again?” he 
asked, laughing at my vain attempt to recall 
him to my recollection. 

“What! is it possible! my unfortunate 
traveling companion with the black marble !” 

“ The same ; and no wonder that you failed 
to recognize him, as heis now, on the contrary, 
the happiest man in the world. Let me present 
to you my dearest love, my little Constance !” 

And then he related to me the story of his 
return and engagement. It was so interest- 
ing and romantic that I should dearly like to 
acquaint my reader with it also, but I have 
no time at present, having promised to write a 
poem for their nuptials : and it must be ready 
to-night, as it is to be used to-morrow. 
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BY ADELINE 


CHAPTER VIiil, 
IN WHICH THE OLD YOUNG MAN APPEARS, 


A Tim_E of rest from excitement succeed- 


ed—the ebb after a flowing tide. So far as | 


the Earle household knew, no other search 
was ever made for Ben, who was assuredly 
not worth the trouble of pursuit. He es- 
caped in safety to Canada, returning when 
the excitement had died,away the same 
shiftless, helpless character as before, ag- 
gravated however by a new sense of his 
own importance; and the little back attic 
hid never again anything duskier than the 
shadows. 

Gradually the winter wore out and the 
spring peeped through. Not the spring of 
the country, all buds, and birds, and blos- 
soms; and yet something of bloom came 
even to Poplar street. Certain demented 
robins,—for surely no bird of a sound mind 
would seek the crowded, noisy town,— 
came to build in the apple trees in the back 
yard-—the poor old trees that had nearly 
overslept the time of waking and that 
shook out only a scant banner of green as 
the spring went trailing by. White syrin- 
gas and an old-fashioned lilac bloomed 
under the parlor windows, while across the 
narrow front yard the honeysuckle climb- 
ing the ugly brick wall threw out delicate 
arms to sway and beckon and promise 
sweets to the summer. 

With the spring came a new wonder to 
Katey. The old young man who had 
danced with Delphine at the party began 
to appear at every turn. What did it 
mean? Did they walk quietly down the 
street bent upon a mission of charity, to 
Mammy, perhaps, lo! as they reached the 
first corner he stood before them, smiling 
and bowing and raising his hat. The bas- 
ket in Delphine’s hand was changed to his 
own; he walked by her side, unrebuked, 
and even welcomed, which Katey, who was 
left to follow as she chose, marked with 
indignant astonishment. 

He seemed to the child to spring up 
from between the bricks of the sidewalk, 
so unlooked-for was his coming. Did they 
attend church—out from the shadows un- 
der the heavy old-fashioned gallery his 
face beamed upon them; did Katey come 
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strolling home late from school—she was 
sure to catch a glimpse against the syringa 
blossoms of Delphine’s pink gown vanish- 
ing through the gateway, and the next mo- 
ment the well-known form passed her, the 
old young man smiling and raising his hat. 
“Smiling at nothing at all,” Katey said to 
herself, giving him a stiff little bow as she 
passed. “Silly thing!” she added from 
the depths of her superior wisdom. But 
her astonishment knew no bounds when 
one afternoon as she came down the street 
she saw him deliberately entering the great 
gate. She started upon a run, swinging 
her bonnet by the strings with an indignant 
whirl at the sight of this invasion. Her 
eyes had surely deceived her! But no; 
when she pushed open the heavy gate he 
stood upon the broad stone steps before 
the door. His hand was upon the knock- 
er; but at Katey’s appearance he paused. 
“Well, little one,” he said pleasantly, by 
way of greeting, as the elfish figure, clad 
soberly in brown, with the little bonnet 
still hanging by her side, came up to him. 
Katey made no reply. The occasion plainly 
called for severity. She opened the door 
with an absorbed and preoccupied air and 
would have disappeared among the soft, 
cool shadows within had not he stretched 
out his hand to detain her. “Could I see 
Miss Earle a moment? Your sister?” 

“O Delphine ;” Katey said. “Silly thing! 
then why did you say ‘ Miss Earle,’” she 
wanted to add, as, leaving him upon the 
threshold of the parlor from which the 
summer sunshine had been shut out, she 
ran away to call Delphine. 

The young man groped forward. After 
the dazzling glare of a summer day outside 
he could distinguish nothing among the 
faint, ill-defined forms here. It was odd to 
think that the great, prone creature before 
him might in the light prove only a sofa or 
—then there was a sound as of a swift step 
upon the stairs and the child appear- 
ed again, a veritable brownie in the dim 
light. 

“You found her?” he ventured inter- 
rogatively. 

“Yes;” with a little drawl of impor- 
tance. 

“Well,—” when Katey volunteered no- 
thing more—*“ what did she say? ” 
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The child had crossed the room and 
opening the blind let in a long, quivering 
ray of sunshine in which she stood like a 
droll little saint with a glistening halo about 
her head. She hesitated a moment, fold- 
ing her hands and looking down. “She 
said—” she began. 

“Well!” 

“She said,” Katey went on with grave 
deliberation, “‘ What in the world has he 
come for!’” 

The young man stared open-eyed, and 
then laughed, viewing Katey as though she 
had been a newly discovered species. 
“Perhaps you would like to know what I 
have come for.” 

Katey’s face betrayed her curiosity ; 
but at that moment Delphine, sweet and 
shy, appeared in the doorway, dismissing 
the child by a backward wave of the hand 
as she closed the door. Katey sat down 
upon the stairs to await the development of 
the mystery. Presently Delphine, who had 
slipped out of the parlor unobserved, trip- 
ped over her as she ran by. “What are 
you doing here, child? Go away.” 

So she rose and mounted the stairs slow- 
ly. She had hardly ensconced herself in the 
window seat of the hall above before Del- 
phine descended, accompanied this time 
by her mother. The parlor door closed 
upon them. Curled up behind the cur- 
tains, with the heavy odor of the lilacs 
stealing in at the open window and the 
soft twilight slowly gathering outside, she 
waited and listened. A great bumble bee 
went whirring by to the honeysuckle over 
the way, the bit of sky discernible between 
the high brick houses was blue and drifted 
over with summer clouds; there was a 
twitter of birds in the elm just outside the 
great gate; but no sound came from the 
mysterious stillness below. After a time 
she heard Chloe’s heavy tread in the hall 
and a faint glimmer from the swinging lamp 
over the stairs reached her hiding-place. 
All at once, when she had almost decided 
to steal down in search of Jack, the echo 
of voices came up to her. The parlor 
door had been opened, the outer door 
swung to, and a sudden stillness succeed- 
ed. The visitor had gone. 

She sprang out and ran down the stairs. 
Jack had come in and the family were 
seating themselves at the tea-table. Her 
mother’s face was unusually grave and up- 
on Delphine’s cheeks were unmistakable 
signs of recent tears. “O dear! what can 
it be?” thought Katey, too proud to ask 





since she had been so plainly left out of 
their confidence. Jack alone appeared as 
usual. He was in high spirits, and gradu- 
ally, in listening to his account of the trials 
and adventures with which every boyish 
day is full, her curiosity was forgotten and 
the mystery of the afternoon passed from 
her mind. 

Lying in her little white bed at night, 
she was awakened as though her name had 
been uttered aloud. She opened her eyes, 
—was it morning? No; it was the bright 
moonlight which flooded the room and 
made of Delphine, standing before the 
window with her hair unbound, a white- 
robed spirit. 

Katey gave a little cry and hid her face 
from the vision. 

“It is only I. Are you awake?” said 
Delphine. She crossed the room and sat 
down upon the edge of the bed. “I want 
to tell you something.” And Katey, look- 
ing into her shining face and seeing the 
glint of glory on her hair, trembled, and 
felt that perhaps it was an angel after all. 
She put out her hand to touch her softly. 
A passing cloud hid the moon. The glory 
died out of the room, and it was indeed 
only Delphine with her golden brown hair 
falling over her shoulders and with an un- 
told story in her face. “Do you know 
what I am going to tell you?” 

“No,” Katey replied. How should she 
know! and if she did, what would be the 
use of telling it! 

“fT am going to be married,” said Del- 
phine dreamily, and as though to herself. 

“Why, Delphine Earle!” exclaimed the 
child, sitting upright in the bed. 

She had thought of marriage indefinitely, 
as a state upon which they would each and 
all enter at some distant period of their 
lives—an inevitable event; but so far away, 
so shrouded in the dimness of futurity 
as to be beyond all calculation. Delphine, 
it seemed, had forestalled the time, and 
Katey’s first impulse was one of indignation. 

“T shall tell mother,” she said, severely. 

Delphine laughed. “Oh, she knows it. 
She said I might tell you.” 

This made a different affair of it; and 
Katey was for a time lost in astonishment 
and the gravest calculations. 

“Do you know whom I am to marry?” 
Delphine went on, after a moment.: 

Katey considered. “O Delphine, it 
isn't that old young man ?” ;, 

“Yes, it is, and I am sure you will lik 
him.” 
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Katey only uttered a deep sigh without 
speaking. ‘Then aroused to fresh wonder, 
“ Does Ae know it?” she asked. 

“O yes;” and again Delphine laughed. 

“Are you sorry?” continued Katey, re- 
membering the tears upon Delphine’s 
cheeks. 

“No, only that I shall have to go away 
from you all,” and the tears sprang to Del- 
phine’s eyes. 

A cold horror crept over Katey. “Not 
to heaven?” she whispered. 

“Ono, but I shall go away to live at 
Robert’s home; and that isa long distance 
from here, four hundred miles at least.” 

“O dear!” wailed the child. 

“There, don’t cry.” Delphine’s cheer- 
ful nature began to assert itself at sight of 
Katey’s woe. “You will come and make 
me long visits. Perhaps some day you 
may live with me: who knows! Then 
you shall have a pretty little room all to 
yourself—not at all like this; and she 
glanced about rather disdainfully upon the 
heavy furniture which had geen its best 
days. “But lie down and close your eyes 
now ; it is time we were both asleep.” 

She rose as she spoke and shut the 
moonlight out of the room. Other ques- 
tions crowded Katey’s brain confusedly, 
but were 7 formed into words, for 
already the little feet were close upon the 
borders of dream-land. 

The next morning, however, her interest 
and curiosity awoke with the day. “ When 
are you going to be married?” she asked, 
as she brushed out the tangles in the short 
black locks. 

“T don’t know—in a few weeks,” Del- 
phine replied. “ Mother says it is a very 
short acquaintance, but then we know all 
about the family.” 

“What is the matter with ‘em?” asked 
Katey. 

“T mean how fine a family it is,” Del- 
phine replied. “And, O Katey, you don’t 
know how honorable he was!” 

As Katey certainly did not; and had, 
moreover, no idea as to the meaning of the 
word, she contented herself with looking 
exceedingly responsive, being much flat- 
tered by Delphine’s unusual confidence. 

“ He talked with mother before he said 
a word to me.” 

“Why, Delphine Earle,” exclaimed the 
child, “he was in the parlor a long time 
with you before you went up stairs to call 
mother. I was hiding in the hall,” she 
added as corroborating evidence. 
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“But he had been here before, when 
neither you nor I were at home.” 

The breakfast bell interrupted their con- 
versation. Delphine paused as she was 
leaving the room to say: “He is coming 
to tea to-night. You'll be a good little 
girl, will you not? and appear as well as 
you can; for his people are all quite fine.” 

“ Are they coming?” Katey was aghast 
at the prospect. 

“O no; but he would be likely to tell 
them about you.” 

“T don’t think much of tell-tales,” was 
Katey’s severe response. 

“O dear!” sighed Delphine in despair, 
looking down at the little figure standing 
composedly before the glass, pulling out 
the somber folds of its gown, and knowing 
full well of what unexpected developments 
the child was capable. “Listen to me, 
Katey,” she said, “I want him to like my 
little sister, do you see? and that is why I 
asked you to try to appear well.” 

“ And so I will,” Katey replied warmly, 
“T'll be a deautiful girl.” 

When she pushed open the heavy street 
door at night the tones of a strange voice 
came out to her from the parlor. Robert 
Estemere, Delphine’s lover, had come, then, 
already. At that moment Delphine de- 
scended the stairs. There was a fleck or 
two of yellow-white lace about the neck of 
the green pongee, above which rose the 
fair face flushed and happy and lit by 
shining eyes. And as she came she hum- 
med a little song. 

“Is that you, Katey?’ checking the 
song. “Run away, dear, and make your- 
self nice.” Then she passed on, and the 
parlor door closed after her. Katey ran 
up the stairs with the bright vision still 
before her eyes. She, too, would be fine 
to honor their guest. She tossed the little 
brown bonnet into the corner of the room 
and began a search among the heavy 
drawers and in the depths of the great 
wardrobe for something with which to 
adorn herself. Suddenly she remembered 
Delphine’s curls. At least she could dress 
her hair in an unusual way ; and, filled with 
prophetic delight, she brought out a curl- 
ing-iron, and lit one of the candles in the 
tall candelabrum on the mantel, making all 
the pendent prisms to jingle like bells. 

What though she burned her fingers and 
streaked her forehead with queer hiero- 
glyphics in her efforts? Even when the 
first curl vanished from before her eyes in 
fire and smoke, as do the genii in fairy tales, 
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she was neither discouraged nor dismayed. 
The final result was a succession of droll 
little stiff points standing out at every con- 
ceivable angle, as though she had adorned 
her head with tenpenny nails. “Won't 
he be s’prised ?” she thought, viewing them 
admiringly in the glass before proceeding 
to array herself in a last-summer’s gown of 
some bright hue, which had caught her eye 
as she explored the recesses of the ward- 
robe. Very scant it was in every particular, 
requiring a herculean effort of the little 
fingers to make the refractory hooks and 
eyes join hands. No amount of pulling 
could lengthen the sleeves or prevent a 
deep flounce of white from showing below 
the skirt. This she essayed to remedy by 
means of a couple of pins, transforming 
herself into a ballet-dancer, but a ballet- 
dancer, alas! who had forgotten her white 
slippers. Even then the back of the skirt 
could not be reached by the hurrying, 
trembling fingers, startled as she was by 
the unexpected sound of the tea-bell; but 
the ornamentation of her head also had 
been only in front; “and people always 
sit with their backs to the wall,” she thought, 
so it did not much matter. Though how 
very fortunate it was that it should be so! 
There were no bounds to her ingenuity, 
nor indeed to her desires, as she hastily 
searched among Delphine’s treasures, con- 
scious that her own were not equal to the 
occasion, nor suited to the grand scale of 
her preparations. Her time being limited, 
she contented herself with a showy scarf, 
crossed upon her proud little busom, and 
fastened by an enormous brooch, which 
upon the diminutive figure had much the 
effect of a moderate-sized breast-plate. 
Thus bristling about the head and toler- 
ably shielded, armed and equipped for 
conquest, she was ready to descend; filled 
with an ecstatic joy, a thrilling sense of 
delight at the result of her efforts, in the 
midst of which struggled the one thought 
of “Won't he be s’prised ?”” Of that she 
had no doubt. 

She reached the parlor door. She 
opened it with assurance and moved stiffly 
into the room; shuffling forward in a way 
intended to hide ‘her dusty shoes remem- 
bered now for the first time. Jack had 
already been presented to the stranger and 
taken refuge inacorner. Her mother had 
risen from her chair prepared to lead the 
way out to tea. Delphine and her lover 
were half hidden behind the heavy cur- 
tains of one of the windows. The open- 





ing door caused every one to turn. “Good 
heavens!” exclaimed Delphine involunta- 
rily, as the strange little figure, with its 
face tattooed like that of a South Sea 
Islander, paused a moment before advanc- 
ing. At the same instant a suppressed 
shout burst from Jack’s corner. An aw- 
ful pause succeeded, in the midst of which 
the strained fastenings of the gown began 
to give way with a noise like the discharge 
of musketry. Jack started from his seat. 
Delphine laughed aloud. “Child! what 
have you done to yourself?” exclaimed 
her mother. Poor Katey! She looked 
from one to another with great beseeching 
eyes in which the tears were slowly gath- 
ering as her mother led her hastily from 
the room. “I don’t know what to do with 
you,” Madam Earle said in a puzzled tone, 
trying not to laugh, as the mortification 
and grief of the child gathered into sobs. 
She hesitated. The guest must not be neg- 
lected. “I think you had best go to bed. 
Chloe shall bring you some supper pres- 
ently. There, don’t cry, dear,” and kiss- 
ing the little tattooed forehead she re- 
turned to the parlor, while Katey climbed 
the stairs with far different emotions from 
those with which she had descended a few 
moments before. It was Jack who, with 
much clatter and rattle, and imminent 
peril to his burden, sought her a little later, 
a supper-tray in hand. She was lying 
upon the bed in all her despised finery 
sobbing as though her heart would break. 
“O Jack! isn’t it dreadful? He'll tell 
all his folks, and they’re deautiful people.” 

“No, he won’t,” returned Jack consol- 
ingly, setting down the tray at an alarm- 
ing angle. 

“Yes he will; Delphine said so,” per- 
sisted Katey, refusing to be comforted. 

“He isn’t such a fellow as that, I’m 
sure,” Jack went on. “He’s going to rig 
my ship after tea.” 

“Is he?” Katey’s tears ceased to flow. 
“That will be real nice. But O Jack! 
7’ve got to go to bed !” 

“No you needn’t. Mother only said so 
because she didn’t know what else to do 
with you. My!” as Katey sat upright, in- 
spired with hope at this. “Well, you are 
a picture!” The problem was almost be- 
yond Jack’s skill. He regarded her doubt- 
fully for a moment; then he said: “Sup- 
pose you wash your face and comb out that 
top-knot, and put on the clothes you always 
wear; you might come down and slip into 
the parlor and no one would notice you.” 
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Katey turned her head upon one side 
doubtingly. 

“T’ll tell them not to,” Jack burst out, 
ignoring his bashful fears by a mighty ef- 
fort. 

“Will you? O you are the goodest 
Jack!” and Katey intercepted his retreat 
by throwing her arms about his neck. 

“Well, don’t choke a fellow,” said Jack, 
struggling to get free, inwardly pleased 
that his efforts were appreciated, yet, boy- 
like, determined not to show it. “ Mind, 
no folderols this time,” he added sharply 
from the door. 

“Oh no,” Katey replied with awful so- 
lemnity. “I should n’t think of such a 
thing.” 

Half an hour later a little brown figure 
stole down the stairs and lingered in the 
hall where a summer wind blew rustling 
leaves in at the open door with the sound 
of a street organ, and the jingle of a tam- 
bourine. After awhile, when the music and 
the tinkle of the bells sounded far away, 
Katey crept towards the parlor. No one 
noticed her; no one looked up or greeted 
her. Delphine before the old piano 
touched soft chords with gentle fingers, the 


breeze lifting the curtains behind her and 


stirring her hair. Madam Earle sat in the 
shadow, her head turned away and resting 
upon her hand. Jack’s round freckled face 
was close to the blazing lamp disputing 
possession with the moths that flew diz- 
zily about, while he watched every move- 
ment of his new friend under whose skillful 
fingers the rigging of the ship went on. 
Soon Delphine left the piano. Katey 
ventured to draw near, and even Madam 
Earle at last joined the circle,,and the 
evening begun so inauspiciously had a 
very pleasant, and even merry ending af- 
ter all. 


CHAPTER IX. 


A DOZEN YEARS LATER. 


De.puine’s wedding followed before 
many weeks—the first break in the family. 
But the little rift once made, how it widens 
as the years go by! They were very 
peaceful, uneventful years which settled 
down upon the old house after Delphine’s 
sunny presence left it, the happiest years 
of all—those which tempt no one to write 
their history. One by one they fell softly, 
each covering the last with forgetfulness. 
Katey’s odd freaks and fancies passed out 
of mind as they were toned down by the 





touch of womanhood. For Katey was 
growing to be awoman. Jack had arriv- 
ed at man’s estate already. Have we 
dwelt too long upon the child, and the 
people who moved in and out and formed 
a part of her daily life? Many, perhaps 
the most of them, were but accessories to 
the picture, but lay figures—in however 
strong a light they were placed at the 
time. In the days of our great-grand- 
mothers, when it was the fashion to trans- 
mit one’s portrait to his or her descendants, 
it was not the face alone, however grand or 
sweet it might be, which found a place up- 
on the canvas. There was a shimmer of 
soft silk, a fall of yellow lace, a bit of mar- 
ble pavement under the impossible feet, 
the back of an old carved chair, the pro- 
jecting corner of a cabinet surmounted by 
an antique vase, or possibly an open door 
or window and a smooth stretch of lawn 
with the towers of a castle in the distance. 
All these were not—and yet they helped 
to make up—the portrait of a lady. And so 
Katey’s early surroundings and associa- 
tions may serve in some measure to show 
the child-nature which was the same to the 
end. Years will strengthen or soften, they 
can never utterly destroy. 

Sad days came at last to the old house 
when the mother began to fade away; 
imperceptibly at first, not losing, only fail- 
ing to gain with the gathering years. 
Gradually Katey assumed her cares, until 
she bore them all, with a burden of dread 
heavier than care. She was alone; Jack 
had gone to be agent for some stone quar- 
ries in which Delphine’s husband held an in- 
terest. She was doubly alone; Jack had Josie 
Durant,—for the boyish fancy grew and 
strengthened and he had won her promise 
now,—Delphine had her husband and child, 
but to Katey was only the mother who was 
slipping away now. Oh, to know this at 
last beyond all comfort of doubting, to 
feel that strong hands could not hold her, 
that neither prayers or tears could avail; 
to have the awful sense of walking day af- 
ter day in the valley of the shadow of 
death, with feet heavy and sore and eyes 
blinded by crying; to grope in the midst 
of thick darkness; to stretch out the hands 
and grasp nothing; to know that some- 
where, into this darkness the dear form 
would presently vanish where she could 
not follow! 

She knew that around, above, beneath, 
were the everlasting arms; but in those 
days they seemed to her to enclose only 
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the happy. Then came the last hour, the 
last word, the last trembling breath—and 
the darkness. 

But the Light shineth in darkness. 

The old house with all its tender asso- 
ciations passed into the hands of strangers. 
It passed from the face of the earth and 
the sight of men years ago; but the loving 
memory of the place rests in the heart of 
one woman to-day. Chloe sought and 
found a new home and Deiphine claimed 
Katey for her own, bearing her away to 
the distant city where she had reigned a 
pretty, capricious, but warm-hearted and 
indulgent queen, in society as well as her 
own family, for a dozen years. 

“Perhaps you will live with me some 
day,” she had said once to assuage Katey’s 
childish grief; little dreaming that the 
words would prove a prophecy, fulfilled 
through more bitter tears than those which 
had wet the little face at the prospect of 
Delphine’s marriage. 

It had been autumn and winter while 
the mother was passing away—the very 
season taking on something of the gloom 
and heaviness of the sad young heart that 
waited and watched so helplessly. The 
spring bloomed out in Delphige’s city 
home like a promise of happier days. 
Hope and even joy will return though we 
think they are banished forever; and the 
late summer of that year brought, if not 
flowers to Katey, yet a certain freshness 
and something like bloom which showed 
that life was not meant to be so dreary and 
forlorn as she had believed it would be 
only a little time before. 

Again the autumn and the winter pass- 
ed by and she had become accustomed to 
the new life, which in its ease and luxury 
was so unlike the old, but which must al- 
ways hold one place unfilled. They had 
come down to the sea, Mrs. Estemere, 
Katey and Launce, Delphine’s boy, a long 
way from their city home to spend the 
summer months. The Durants had taken 
a house close by, just across the gravelly 
carriage way and strip of lawn dotted with 
flower plots which ran before the cottages, 
—in the last of which they were domiciled, 
—from the hotel to the cliff. It was a hot, 
breathless morning with the sun hanging 
like a globe of fire over the shining sea and 
glistening sands. Katey had descended 
late, to find Delphine already gone for her 
bath. Calamity, the colored waiter from 
the hotel, had brought in the breakfast and 
was making the coffee now in the little 





butler’s pantry, out of the toy dining- 
room. She pulled up the blinds and seated 
herself before the table set out in the bay- 
window which framed a picture, shifting 
as the views of a magic lantern. A strag- 
gling honeysuckle branch crowded with 
blossoms barred her vision, while beyond, 
below the cliff, the yellow sand stretched 
out far as the eye could see, alive with bath- 
ers. 

Some one ran hastily up the steps from 
the beach and passed the window. It was 
Delphine in a pink morning-dress, her hair 
twisted up loosely under her wide-rimmed 
hat, but falling in damp, crinkling waves 
down upon one cheek. Fresh and sweet 
to look at as a young girl she was, though 
she had been wife and mother for a dozen 
years or more now. 

“Whom do you think I met this morn- 
ing?” She stood before the table eating 
strawberries from the glass dish encircled 
with cool, green leaves, just before her, 
picking them up one by one with her pink- 
tipped fingers. How did Katey know? 
The Russian minister, perhaps, in his 
drosky, after whom in any other place but 
this, where common things only were 
strange and unlooked for, the boys would 
have run in the street; or Mrs. Col. Cuyler 
with her hideous black dwarf in the rum- 
ble of her phaeton ; or— 

“Dacre Home !” 

“Ah?” but Katey’s face showed only a 
passing interest. “ Here is Calamity with 
the coffee. Was ever misfortune more 
welcome ?” 

“But you remember him?” persisted 
Mrs, Estemere, when she had unloosed the 
little silk scarf tying her hat under her 
chin and was seated opposite her sister. 

“Oh, yes!” There flashed upon Katey’s 
mind a recollection of the morning when 
she ran down Poplar street followed by 
poor quaking Ben, when Dacre stood upon 
the steps over the way and saw him enter 
the great gate after her. He told of it, she 
knew. It was he who informed the officers. 
That was a dozen and more years ago; but 
again she was thrilled with indignation at 
the thought. “Howchildish!” she added, 
in a moment to herself. “ It was probably 
accidental after all. I suppose I should 
hardly know him now,” she said aloud 
“He went away to school when we were 
both quite young, and I never chanced to 
meet him afterwards.” 

“T am sure you would. I recognized him 
at once,” Delphine rejoined hastily. She 
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was evidently pleased by this unexpected 
rencontre ; “and I asked him to call.” 

Katey laid down her fork. “ How could 
you ?” 

“ How could I avoid it? Besides I was 
thoroughly glad to see him. We knew him 
when we were children. It was for you, 
dear. What do you mean? I thought 
you would be pleased.” Then she drewa 
frightened breath, and stared at the inno- 
cent blossoms that had thrust their pink 
faces in at the open window. “I fear I 
ought not tc have asked him after all. What 
have we heard? What were the stories? 
Some affair at college—” 

“ He never finished his course, I believe,” 
Katey replied. “ He was expelled, or left 
under suspicion. I don’t know the story, 
I could not ask Jeanie, but there was 
something.” 

“Then what did he appear to me for !” 
exclaimed Mrs. Estemere in real vexation. 
“Why do such people always come up when 
you least expect them and have had no 
time to decide upon how they ought to 
be received ?” 

“ Very likely you'll never see him again,” 
suggested Katey consolingly. 

“Oh, yes, I will; I shall meet him the 
first time I leave the house; and he will 
call,;I know. I saw it in his face. He 
seemed quite overcome by the invitation. 
Poor fellow! I suppose nobody is glad to 
see him. Perhaps it is not so bad after 
all. Such stories are always exaggerated,” 
she added, anxious to find some point of 
comfort in what appeared now an awkward 
dilemma. “But I cannot allow you to 
meet him; not at least until I learn some- 
thing more. And, as you say, we may 
never see him again.” 

At night Calamity came down from the 
hotel with a steaming kettle in one hand 
and a plate of toast wrapped in a napkin 
in the other, running back for the butter 
and a dish of berries with which he marked 
his course the length of the carriage way, 
and again for the shrimps and cresses. 
The bustle was over at last, the tea served, 
the tea-things cleared away, and Katey 
had gone up to her room to write a note 
to Jack. She would run over to Josie 
Durant’s and enclose it in her semi-weekly 
letter presently when it was finished. She 
was writing the last word when she heard 
a step outside upon the gravel, then a voice 
and a movement down below upon the 
veranda. She sprang up, urged by curi- 
osity; the letter upon her knee fluttered 





down to the floor. But she was too late, 
the roof of the veranda screened the visitor 
from her sight, whoever he might be. The 
voice had sounded strange in her ear, but 
Delphine would send for her if it were one 
of the many acquaintances whom the pretty 
mistress of the little buff cottage had 
gathered about her here. 

It must be Dacre, Katey thought, when 
the hot, still twilight settled into a breath- 
less darkness, and yet no summons came. 
She groped about in vain for a light. 
Where was Dobry ?—Delphine’s maid. She 
had forgotten to leave a candle. She 
found her way at last to the open window 
again. Something slipped under her foot. 
It was the note to Jack. Josie would mail 
her letter without it now, believing she had 
not written. It was a pretty little cottage, 
this which they had taken for the summer— 
all gables and dormer-windows, and cream- 
colored peaks and points, glaringly bright 
and dazzling under a mid-day sun. But 
to-night, with no breeze from the sea, the 
chambers were hot and stifling, and it was 
double torment to be shut up like a prison- 
er here throughout the whole long evening. 

Mrs. Estemere looked in on her way to 
bed. . 

“What, still in the dark, Katey? This 
is quite too bad. Where is Dobry?” 

“Then it was Dacre?” And Katey 
stepped out of the shadows into the circle 
of light|from the candle in Delphine’s 
hand. 

“Yes; and you might have come down 
after all. Still, I am not sorry,” she added 
thoughtfully, seeming to drop out of the 
present moment into the past hour again, 
of which Katey had heard only the mur- 
mur of voices. “He has told me a great 
deal about himself; and I think he has 
been abused.” 

“Perhaps so.” Katey spoke indifferently. 
She knew nothing of the story. Still her 
prejudices were against him. Something 
within her rose up and joined his accusers. 

“ He is coming again,” Delphine said as 
she was leaving the room. “ That is, if he 
does not go away at once.” Then she set 
down her candle and kissed Katey good 
night. And anew chapter had begun al- 
ready in Katey’s life, though she knew 
nothing of it. 

The summer twilight was like a story— 
like a beautiful old story read to the ac- 
companiment of music, with the great far- 
spreading, luminous sea before the eyes 
and the dull, hushed noise of the surf rol- 
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ling in upon the ear, as though some fear- 
ful dragon of ancient times lay bound and 
moaning upon the shore. Straggling car- 
riages filled with gaily dressed people toil- 
ed home across the sands. Young men 
and maidens trooped by along the cliff- 
anendless procession. Year after year the 
sea heard a story more beautiful than that 
of the twilight—whispered softly, or shout- 
ed aloud by happy voices, shrill and gay ; 
the story of youth, and love, and summer- 
time. The voices, the forms, the faces 
may change ; but the story will go on while 
the world stands, and the sea crouches 
upon the shore to listen. 

Katey, tall and slight, and holding up 
her white gown caught here and there with 
black ribbons, stepped out from the. ve- 
randa. The little strip of lawn was wet with 
dew which might have blown in from the 
sea, so salt it was; the cupid’s bow set in 
the grass flamed with scarlet geraniums. 

“ Allow me, if it is a nosegay you want,” 
said a young man who had followed her, 
moving languidly down the steps. But 
Katey was already bending over the flow- 
ers. “Don’t disturb yourself, Mr. Vose, 
I was looking for heliotropes; but there 
are none I see,” and she rose again. 
Some one coming up from the cliff turned 
at the sound of her fresh, sweet voice—a 
yourg man whose eyes met hers. Dark 
eyes they were, set tolerably near each 
other in a dark, smooth face. For an in- 
stant she stood quite still, holding the 
white drapery about her, some recollection 
struggling in her mind, the darkening space 
behind her, the bright flowers at her feet; 
then he had raised his hat and passed on. 
Delphine was right, she knew him now, it 
was Dacre Home, though for a moment 
his face had been strange to her. But 
where had he been all thistime? A week 
had passed since he came to win Mrs. 
Estemere’s good opinion. He was evi- 
dently in no haste to follow up his victory. 

She was down before Delphine the next 
morning. What was this upon her plate ? 
—a loose knot of wet, heavy-scented helio- 
tropes. “Mr. Vose;” she said. And yet 
he was not accustomed to be abroad at 
such an early hour, she knew. Calamity 
came shambling in from the pantry at her 
call, ducking his head by way of obeisance. 

“A young gem’man passin’ de winder 
when I’s settin’ out de table lay it jus’ 
dar,” he explained. 

“For Mrs. Estemere?” 

“No; for de young lady—for you, Missy.” 





“Some one of the gentlemen up at the 
hotel, I suppose. Which?” 

“No, Missy: a strange gem’man. I 
nebber seen him ’fore, shore’s I lib. A 
young, dark-like gem’man.”’ 

The flowers dropped out of her hand. 

Dacre had heard her remark then, the 
evening before. How impertinent! to come 
to the window. She rose and took hold of 
the tassel of the shutter-cord. The string 
caught: it fell with a crash at last. “Don’t 
leave it so again, I am sure it is not safe,” 
she said, and passed on into the little draw- 
ing room to wait for Delphine. 

“ How nice it was of him!” Mrs. Estemere 
exclaimed when Katey had told the story, 
even to the chance encounter of the night 
before. 

“T think it was impertinent,” Katey re- 
plied. She remembered him as a boy with 
his haughty, supercilious ways. How he 
had looked down upon and scorned them 
all then! That time was as fresh and 
vivid to her mind as when they lived 
it. Why had he come now to act a dif- 
ferent part? Circumstances had changed; 
but they had not changed. Dobry came 
down with Launce and they passed out to 
the breakfast-table. It was Mrs. Estemere 
who gathered up the despised flowers at 
last, put them in water and set them out 
in the drawing-room. “ Why should it not 
be?” she had said to herself, thinking of 
Katey and Dacre and looking far into the 
future with a woman’s hasty catching at 
possibilities. 

He had won upon her sympathies,— by 
no means a difficult matter of attainment, 
for Delphine was tender-hearted and un- 
suspicious; he was undeniably well-born, 
as we Americans reckon good birth, having 
had a grandfather of whom it was safe to 
speak even in polite society. His family 
had prospered and increased in wealth 
since the old days in Poplar street, where 
their name was remembered now to point 
more than one story of success; he had 
been wild and reckless’ in his life,—but 
though she said the words to herself the 
blessed innocence of the woman’s mind 
clothed them with but vague meaning,— 
still he would turn, he would change, and 
he had only to repent to be received like 
the prodigal son with music and dancing, 
with feasting and gifts in his father’s house. 
And when all these results were brought 
about, what could be more desirable for 
Katey, who was growing restless under her | 
idle, unaccustomed life, and was planning 
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even so soon to go away and do for her- 
self. Proud, foolish Katey! who could 
not take even from Delphine and Jack, 
dearly as she loved them, what they were 
only too happy to bestow upon her. 

The wind changed towards night. The 
sky shut down upon the sea and the fog 
came driving in heavy and thick. Down 
upon the shore the dragon roared and 
chafed at his chains. The beach was de- 
serted, the cliff bare of strollers as Katey 
sprang out of the low phaeton at the door 
of the cottage, her pretty violet gown 
drenched, her hair, heavy and damp, fall- 
ing upon her neck, her arms filled with 
great creamy lilies. The drive across the 
country with the wet wind in her face had 
brought a new light to her eyes, anew deep 
red to her cheeks. “Good night,” called 
Josie Durant, gathering up the reins and 
turning the heads of her ponies. Josie’s 
gown, gray and glistening, held its own 
despite the fog—her hair, too, bound up 
tight and smooth, knew no change. Our 


very outward adorning takes on something 
of our inner nature, and Josie, calm, un- 
ruffled, self-contained, would have passed 
through a fiery furnace unscathed. So it 
seemed to poor, foolish, impulsive Katey, 


who from gown to heart reflected every 
beam of sunshine about her or was wrap- 
ped in every cloud. 

Some one rose as she paused in the 
drawing-room door, her hat with its wreath 
of lilies sliding down to her feet. “Ah!” 
she gasped. She was not nice for com- 
pany. That was her first thought. Her 
hat in its descent had caught the comb 
which held her hair. “Sabrina!” Dacre 
uttered under his breath. “ You remember 
Dacre, I am sure,” was Delphine’s more 
common-place greeting, trying to put them 
upon familiar terms at once by this frank 
use of his name. 

Katey answered coldly, bowing formally 
as she passed on, at which Delphine stared. 
It is hard when one has arranged a play 





and begins to pull the strings to find that 
the puppets throw out an arm instead of 
a foot or, worse still, turn their backs up- 
eon each other. But to Katey it was a 
charade in which she was to improvise her 
own part, only unfortunately she and Del- 
phine had not chosen the same word. 
There was an awkward moment, then 
Dacre excused himself and went away. 

“Why did you do so?” said Mrs. Este- 
mere when he had gone. “Why should 
you not be kind and pleasant to him?” 

“Why should I?” Katey replied with 
a jarring chord in her voice, “he was any- 
thing but kind and pleasant to us when 
we were children.” 

“Good gracious! Katey. You don’t 
mean that you have laid anything by to 
bring up against him after all these years ?” 
Delphine looked at her as though Katey had 
developed the spirit of a Lucretia Borgia. 

“ No—o,” Katey replied slowly. “ But I 
wish he would go away.” 

“I am afraid that is a very wicked 
spirit,” said Mrs. Estemere severely. Her 
quickly devised scheme seemed toppling to 
the ground already. 

“TI don’t know; I don’t wish him any 
harm, I am sure,’”’ Katey replied in a soft- 
er voice. “I should be glad to know he 
was doing well. But I should prefer it to” 
be a great way off.” Then she laughed, 
bending over Delphine and giving her a 
kiss. “It is silly and childish, I know,” 
she added, “and I'll do differently an- 
other time, since you wish it.” 

“Perhaps there will not be another 
time,” replied Delphine rather coldly; 
“His stay is extremely uncertain. He 
said to-night that he ought to go.” 

“Then why don’t he?” Katey rejoined 
quickly. “I’m sure we are not keeping 
him.” 

“ He has other friends here, I presume.” 

“Very likely;” and then Katey went on 
arranging her lilies, and nothing more was 
said of their visitor. 


(To be continued.) 
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THE education of women is, no doubt, a 
hackneyed theme. It may be quite im- 
possible to say anything that is absolutely 
new about it, and very difficult to say what 
is certainly true. But the public mind is 
now deeply interested in this and kindred 
topics. The atmosphere is alive and vocal 
with them. The age is instinct with them. 
The world is full of them. It is, therefore, 
a good time to discuss the subject. And 
one who holds a relation of trust and re- 
sponsibility to one “ Woman’s College,” one 
“Female Seminary,” and one “ Young 
Ladies’ Institute,” while he has devoted 
his life to the work of an educator, may 
be pardoned for having some opinions on 
the Higher Education of Woman, and wish- 
ing to give them utterance. 

We are confronted at the outset by the 
question of the co-education of the sexes ; 
for if the sexes are to be educated in all 
respects alike, and educated together, the 
question is not only greatly simplified— 
it is substantially settled. The course is 
already marked out. The curriculum 
is determined. The colleges and profes- 


sional schools are at hand,. sufficiently 
numerous, with large endowments, and 
prescribed studies, combining the science of 
the present with the wisdom of past ages ; 
and all that is necessary is to open the 
doors to women and let them come in. 
For myself, I have no prejudice against 


co-education. On the contrary, I am free 
to say that, when the question of opening 
Amherst College for the reception of wom- 
en was under discussion, I was in favor 
of trying the experiment. And it is not 
telling tales out of school (for it is not a 
matter which any of us wish to conceal), 
when I add, that my colleagues in the 
faculty were generally of the same senti- 
ment. We were willing to try the experi- 
ment. But we were overruled by the trus- 
tees and the students, who, being either 
more conservative or less gallant than the 
faculty, combined against us, and, of course, 
outnumbered us. Truth requires me to 
add that we did not expect the experiment 
to succeed. We believe in fair play. We 
believe in giving everybody a fair chance, 
and everything that holds out any promise 
or prospect of good, a fair trial. So we 
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were willing the experiment should be 
tried, not only in the West, where, as at 
Athens, 4& katnoteron, something newer, is 
always the motto, but (where it is quite 
another question) in conservative New 
England, in old Massachusetts, and tried 
here under the most favorable circum- 
stances, in one of the youngest colleges, 
where Christian principle has perhaps the 
fullest sway over the students, and where the 
faculty are not afraid of new things, simply 
because they are new, but have always en- 
deavored to act on the apostolic precept : 
“ Prove all things, hold fast that which is 
good.” But we expected the experiment 
to fail, even under these circumstances. 
Do you ask why? Not because we do not 
believe there are many young women who 
are fully capable of competing with young 
men in the studies of the existing college 
curriculum. Facts prove the contrary. 
Not chiefly because we fear the effect on 
the morals of the young men. On the 
contrary, I am inclined to believe their 
morals and manners would be improved by 
association with the other sex. If the ex- 
periment were really and permanently suc- 
cessful, it would be one of the most hope- 
ful methods of exorcising from our colleges 
some barbarous customs that have come 
down from the dark ages, and introducing 
the courtesies and refinements of Christian 
civilization. I am not, however, without 
some misgivings on this point, when I ob- 
serve how blindly young women, in some 
of our so-called woman’s colleges, ape the 
follies of young men in theirs. And when 
I see how bad women have sometimes cor- 
rupted the morals of schools and of courts, 
the manners of society, and the taste in 
literature and art, I must confess that the 
experiment would be attended with great 
hazards, and I am far from looking for the 
millennium in our colleges as a probable 
result of the admission of young women. 
Not, however, chiefly for these reasons did 
we expect the experiment to fail, but for 
the same reason that we expect the woman 
suffrage movement to be a failure, viz.: Be- 
cause women—women generally—the tru- 
est, purest, and best of the sex—do not 
wish for the right of suffrage, and that be- 
cause their unerring instincts and intui- 
tions tell them they would lose more than 
they would gain by the change, because 
their good sense and right-feeling teach 
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them there is a wiser and better way of 
exalting their influence and blessing man- 
kind. So women generally—women in 
the East—the truest, purest, and best of 
the sex everywhere—do not wish for co- 
education. Mothers in our most cultured 
and refined families. do not wish it for 
their daughters. And daughters—the gen- 
uine daughters of such mothers—matribus 
pulchris pulchriores filie—do not wish it 
for themselves. 

The founder of Williston Seminary pro- 
vided with no little care and expense for 
the education of young women in the same 
classes and studies, by the same teachers, 
and in just the same way with young men, 
in that richly endowed and well-appointed 
institution; but the experiment failed, and 
the woman’s department was relinquished, 
simply because young women preferred to 
go to Mount Holyoke and other seminaries 
where the training was expressly intended 
for them, adapted to their nature, and 
suited to meet their wants. In Oberlin, 


where the experiment has been tried under 
the most favorable circumstances, it has 
proved a failure so far as the regular col- 
lege course is concerned. The number of 
young women in that course, instead of in- 


creasing with the prosperity of the institu- 
tion, has diminished, so that it now aver- 
ages at most only two or three to a class. 
The rest pursue a different curriculum, 
live in a separate dormitory, and study by 
themselves in a course of their own, recit- 
ing, indeed, partly with the young men, 
and by way of reciprocity and in true 
womanly compassion, allowing some of 
them to sit at their table in the dining- 
hall, but yet constituting substantially a 
female seminary, or, if you please, a wom- 
an’s college in the university. So that 
if Oberlin had been a college with its four 
collegiate classes, without any preparatory 
department, female seminary, or profes- 
sional schools, the experiment would have 
turned out just as it did at Williston Semi- 
nary, and would have been a failure even 
there. It could have been made success- 
ful at Amherst, or any other New England 
college, only by turning it into a university 
—in other words, only by enlarging the 
accommodations, changing the entire sys- 
tem, and thus nearly doubling the expense, 
and then it would not have been the ideal 
woman’s college. There would have been 
no economy,—which is the great American 
argument for co-education,—there would 
have been little or no advantage for young 





women in such an institution—the course 
established for young men would have 
been complicated, revolutionized, and ex- 
posed to new hazards, and after all there 
would still have been a more excellent 
way. 

When I was a boy we used to discuss in 
the debating societies of my native place, 
among other questions equally wise and 
equally insoluble, that of the relative 
superiority or inferiority in native talent 
of the two sexes. The same sage and 
solemn question was also gravely discussed 
by our class in college when we were 
grave and reverend seniors, and in the 
presence of the venerable Dr. Humphrey. 
I do not remember the arguments of the 
students, though of course they were very 
wise and entirely conclusive on both sides. 
But I well remember the decision of 
our honored President, which was as fol- 
lows: 1.—Men are superior to women. 
2.—Women are superior to men. 3.— 
Neither the one nor the other are superior. 
I do not propose to argue that question. 
It is a fundamental principle in mathe- 
matics that there can be no ra#o between 
unlike quantities. We do not measure 
flowers, as we do corn and potatoes, by 
the half bushel. It is idle to discuss the 
question which are the stronger, the golden 
beams of truth, or the silken cords of 
love. They must be twisted or woven to- 
gether if you would make a bond of power 
and influence that is quite irresistible. 
But they must be spun apart, and you 
must take good heed that you do not spoil 
or soil either in the twisting or weaving 
process. It is not worth while to ask 
which is the more valuable implement, 
the needle or the drill and crowbar—which 
the more useful, the sewing-machine or the 
mower and reaper. They are both in- 
valuable in their places, each utterly use- 
less in the place of the other. And even 
Mr. Beecher would not argue that there 
was any great wisdom or economy in 
manufacturing the needle or the crowbar, 
or even the sewing-machine and the reaper, 
in thesame shop. The wood and the iron, 
—the raw materials,—may be gotten out in - 
mass and wrought into some manageable 
form together. But any manufacturer 
would prefer to fashion and finish the 
needle or the sewing-machine in a special 
factory. It were folly to inquire which is 
the richer and sweeter music, bass and 
tenor or alto and soprano. They must 
unite to make up the anthem of the Crea- 
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tion. But there must be a great deal of 
separate training before you can produce 
either a Mario or a Nilsson. And to set 
either one trying to sing like the other 
would spoil both. 

Woman’s profession and sphere certainly 
differ more from man’s than the several 
special trades and professions of men dif- 
fer from each other; and when men are 
ready to educate lawyers, doctors, min- 
isters, farmers, mechanics, merchants, en- 
gineers, miners, chemists, and all the rest, 
in the same school, for the sake of economy, 
then it will be soon enough to begin to 
talk of saving a little money by sinking the 
Higher Education of Woman,—her liberal 
and professional education,—in schools 
founded and fitted only for men. Econ- 
omy! It is economy runmad. Nay, it is 
parsimony. It is meanness—meanness in 
the education of women aggravated by 
contrast with liberality, almost lavishness 
in the education of men. And this from 
those who set themselves up as the special 
friends and patrons of the sex! The 
Athenians in ancient times had a three- 
fold system of education, corresponding,\in 
its general features, with our own triple 
system of primary, liberal and special edu- 
cations, and with their inborn love of 
beauty and harmony, they called the 
higher education music. The higher edu- 
cation of woman is, emphatically, music, 
for when properly furnished and applied 
it will make music in her own soul, music 
in the family, music in society, music in 
the church and state, and there can be no 
real harmony in either without it. 

Education, in order to be wise and use- 
ful, must, of course, be adapted to the nature 
and sphere of those who are to be edu- 
cated. The higher education of woman, 
if it is to deserve the name, must develop 
the powers and faculties of woman, es- 
pecially her higher faculties and those in 
which she excels; if it is to answer the 
ends of education, it must qualify her for 
the sphere in which she is fitted to move. 
Let us, then, take a rapid survey, first, of 
the peculiar nature of woman, and, second- 
ly, of her proper sphere, that we may thus 
infer what should be the characteristic 
features of her education. 

The most obvious peculiarity of her 
nature, which none will question, because 
it is patent to the senses, is her compara- 
tively slender, delicate and feeble bodily 
constitution. There are individual excep- 
tions. But as a general. rule, which is 





only proved and made palpable by these 
exceptions, woman is no more capable of 
enduring the same severe and protracted 
study with the other sex, by day and by 
night, through all the months and years of 
her early life, than she is able to perform 
the same labors on the farm or in the 
shop, in the mine or at the anvil, or to 
brave the same dangers, and bear the same 
hardships and exposures on the tented 
field. This fact alone goes far to settle the 
question of co-education. Sooner or later, 
in the long run, co-education will, for this 
reason alone, inevitably either break down 
the health and constitution of woman, or 
change the curriculum and lower the 
standard of college education. A system 
of higher education for young women 
should, first of all, and I had almost said 
above all, guard her health, invigorate her 
constitution, develop her form, animate 
and irradiate her features, give color to 
her cheek, light to her eye, music to her 
voice, elasticity to her step, grace to her 
motions, the native hue of health, life and 
joy to her whole person. To this end, her 
education should be, not exactly gym- 
nastic, although a well applied and wisely 
conducted gymnasium is quite essential, 
but it should be largely calisthenic in the 
widest and best sense of that expressive 
word, so that the result shall be strength 
clothed with beauty, and beauty informed 
and enforced by strength. Give us one 
generation of such women, and Dio Lewis 
and Dr. Allen will both lose their vocation 
together, and the millennium, not of mus- 
cular Christianity, but of physical perfec- 
tion, will already have begun. 

We cannot but add in this connection 
that woman’s person must be protected, 
her character guarded, her virgin purity 
preserved, and her womanly delicacy cul- 
tivated and cherished with the most sedu- 
lous care. Hence there should be less of 
publicity, more of retirement and seclu- 
sion in her education than in that of the 
other sex. She must be educated largely 
at home. Her school education should be 
as much as possible under the immediate 
watch and care of her parents. And when 
she goes away to the seminary or the col- 
lege, she should find there the nearest pos- 
sible approach to the arrangements of 
home and the family circle. Just what the 
coming woman’s college will be in this re- 
spect, I do not venture to predict. The 
dormitory and boarding-house question, 
difficult enough in regard to young men, 
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is beset with peculiar difficulties in the 
case of young women. If it were possible 
to provide suitable homes for them in good 
families, this would, perhaps, be the best 
arrangement. The next best thing would, 
perhaps, be small boarding-houses under 
the immediate supervision of the teachers. 
Some medium, at any rate, ought to be 
found between turning the pupils loose on 
the community, like young men in most of 
our colleges, and such great, overgrown 
establishments as Vassar college, which 
shut the students up to a confined, artifi- 
cial, conventual life, and at the same time 
overwhelm the teachers with a load of 
constant care and toil, which has prema- 
turely destroyed, or at least broken down, 
the health of those who have undertaken it. 
Turning now from the physical to the 
mental constitution, none will deny that 
woman is more observing and less reflec- 
tive than man. She sees by intuition what 
he proves by argument or establishes by 
demonstration. She has more taste, more 
feeling, more fancy, perhaps more imagi- 
nation, but less reason and judgment. 
Hence she requires a system of education 
which will develop the powers in which 
her superiority lies, and at the same time 
supply marked deficiencies, strengthen 
points of positive weakness, and, so far as 
there is a manifest want of balance, restore 
the true equipoise. For the latter purpose, 
perhaps, there are no better studies than 
mathematics, logic and philosophy—in a 
word, the sciences both of matter and of 
mind; since it is the office of science to 
weigh and measure, to prove and demon- 
strate, to find and fix the equilibrium, 
whether in the material or the spiritual uni- 
verse. For the former purpose,—that of 
developing and disciplining the powers in 
which woman naturally excels,—trhetoric, 
belles-lettres, language, literature, art, are 
certainly better adapted. And in the higher 
education of woman, I cannot but think 
that literature and art rather than science 
should have the preponderance. Science 
lays a solid foundation, but art should build 
and finish the superstructure. Mathe- 
matics are the framework of the universe, 
but life, love, reason, speech, music, poet- 
ry, constitute its beauty and glory—nay, 
they are its informing soul and its speak- 
ing features. We have had but one Mrs. 
Somerville, and only one Miss Mitchell, 
while women who have shone in literature 
and art, in the realm of taste and imagina- 
tion, are like the stars in the firmament. 





But woman’s /for/c lies, not in her physic- 
al or her intellectual, but in her emotional, 
in other words, he: moral and religious na- 
ture. Here, in ihis highest sphere of be- 
ing and action, she has been endowed 
with the rarest and richest gifts, here is 
the sphere of lier widest and highest influ- 
ence, and here, above all, she should re- 
ceive the wisest and best culture of which 
her nature is capable. Woman is naturally 
more consci¢tious and religious than man. 
It is easier for her to love and fear God. 
She may isave been the first to apostatize 
from her Maker, but she is certainly al- 
ways and everywhere foremost in the work 
of mediation and reconciliation. She is 
naturally more charitable and philanthropic. 
It is easier for her to love and pity all man- 
kind, and that more as they more need 
compassion. Woman needs education, I 
had almost said, more than man, that her 
impulses, which are stronger, may receive 
only a right direction. And the educa- 
tion which she needs for this purpose is 
especially in ethics, anthropology and 
theology — those all-comprehending and 
all-illumining sciences which pertain to 
God and man and the relations that sub- 
sist between them. To these should be 
added the original languages in which 
those Scriptures were written which re- 
veal God to man and make man known to 
himself as he is in the sight of his Maker. 
Not that every educated woman, any more 
than every educated man, should study 
Greek and Hebrew, or theology. But these 
fountains of the highest truth and the most 
sacred duty should be open and accessible 
to all, without distinction of sex, who have 
the taste and the talents for such studies, 
and who feel themselves called to them by 
an inward and effectual calling. How 
much light might be shed on the interpre- 
tation of the Scriptures, the plan of salva- 
tion, and the best methods of blessing man- 
kind in this life as well as saving them in 
the life to come, by the union of such high 
culture with the clear intuitions and warm 
hearts of women, taught also of God and 
sanctified by his Spirit. The work that has 
been accomplished, without all these ad- 
vantages, by the religious teachings of- Miss 
Lyon, Miss Fiske, Miss Hopkins, and 
other teachers in Mt. Holyoke seminary, 
suggests and only suggests the answer. In 
such educated, enlightened and sanctified 
women will be realized, if it is ever real- 
ized anywhere in this world, the clear 
spiritual vision so vividly described by our 
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Lord, when, the eye being single, the 
whole spirit and soul and body is full of 
light, having no part dark, as the bright 
shining of a candle doth give light to all 
that are in the house. Nay, woman thus 
fully educated, and then irradiated-by the 
love of Christ, were a fulfillment of the 
vision in the Apocalypse: I saw AN AN- 
GEL STANDING IN THE SUN. 

But we must pass from this mere glance 
at the peculiar nature of woman to a no 
less rapid survey of her proper sphere. 
We are well aware that woman's sphere is, 
much of it, disputed territory, and that we 
are here entering on the great battle- 
ground of the age. Yet one point, I think, 
will be universally conceded. All will 
agree that home is emphatically woman's 
sphere. The family is her kingdom. Her 
throne is in the hearts of father and mother, 
brother and sister, husband and children. 
Love is the scepter of her power, and if 
wisdom may but share the throne and 
scepter, there is no power so great, no do- 
minion so absolute, no realm so wide or so 
happy as hers. The character and con- 
duct, the prosperity and happiness, the 
health and life, of the family are chiefly 
intrusted to her; and, since the family is 
the fountain of the church and the state, 
she stands at the fountain-head of national 
as well as individual, public not less than 
private, spiritual not. less than temporal, 
life. Woman takes the individual, the 
community, the state, the church—in a 
word, she takes every person and every 
thing in the germ, and, at its forming 
period, molds and shapes it for good or 
evil, weal or woe. 

Surely she needs a// knowledge for a 
work of such unlimited extent and un- 
bounded influence. She needs, above all, 
to know herself, her physical and mental 
constitution, the laws of her own being, 
health and life, for she is herself to be the 
fountain of being, health and life to her 
children. As the mother and nurse of 
the family, the first principles, at least, of 
anatomy, physiology and medicine are in- 
dispensable. As the housekeeper, and, in 
a broad sense, the home-builder, chemistry, 
botany and natural history, cookery and 
domestic economy, the art of building, 
also, and adorning—all those arts and 
sciences which combine to make the home 
convenient, the grounds beautiful, the 
kitchen clean, the library cozy, the parlor 
neat, the table wholesome, the fire-side 
cheerful, home attractive—all these branch- 





es of knowledge are needful to her, all 
these have more to do with the character 
and happiness of the family than we are 
apt to think. Indeed, they are quite 
fundamental ; and if they are ever to enter 
and bless our homes generally, they must 
be introduced by well-trained, educated, 
cultivated women. Of course, the mother 
must be the teacher, and home the school 
in which alone those arts that adorn and 
bless home can be practically and fully 
learned. But the seminary and college 
can better teach the sciences which under- 
lie them. And this is not the least im- 
portant department in the higher educa- 
tion of women. 

Again, it will be universally admitted 
that woman must be the center and soul 
of all good society. Without her civilizing 
and refining presence, society always and 
everywhere degenerates into barbarism. 
Clubs from which she is excluded tend to 
rudeness, roughness, coarseness, corruption 
of morals and manners. Gentle manners 
come from the gentler sex; pure morals 
from purity and propriety in woman. She 
is the standard of social customs, the glass 
of fashion, the rule of good breeding, the 
law of refinement and decorum, the regu- 
lator of society, the atmosphere with which 
public sentiment rises or sinks like the 
barometer, and the very element in which 
public morals and manners live and move 
and have their being. If women were 
only sufficiently enlightened, united and 
decided—if women would always frown 
upon those habits of eating, drinking and 
smoking, which lead to intemperance and 
minister to licentiousness—if women would 
never walk or ride with a smoke-stack, or 
keep company with a beer-barrel or a 
bottle of champagne—I repeat it, if women 
were only sufficiently enlightened, united 
and decided never to smile, but always to 
frown, on these and similar habits, from 
which they themselves are the greatest 
sufferers, banished from all decent society, 
they would vanish and disappear. As 
means to this end, ethical and esthetic 
culture are indispensable. She must be 
instructed, first, in what is right. And 
then she must be taught those arts, or 
elements of art, which the Greeks so well 
understood, and which they called “# halon 
and ¢o prepon, the beautiful and the be- 
coming. ‘The art of pleasing is pre-emin- 
ently woman’s art. and if truly understood 
and fully practiced, it would make her 
omnipotent in her proper sphere. Woman 
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differs from man somewhat as poetry does 
from prose, music from mathematics, and 
the fine arts from the useful. That is, she 
seems to be made and meant primarily to 
please, and dy pleasing, indirectly and thus 
more effectually, to instruct and benefit, to 
make wise and good. Hence music and 
poetry—not the mere frippery of them on 
the tongue and fingers’ ends, but the science 
of them in the mind and the essence of 
them in the soul, are most important 
studies in her higher education. 

There is another art, never taught in our 
schools and too little studied or practiced 
in the family which, in woman’s hand, 
would be a scepter of sovereign power, a 
wand of more than talismanic influence— 
the art of conversation. It is a fine art, 
yet second to none in usefulness. Like 
other esthetic arts, it was carried to great 
perfection by the Greeks—a very good 
reason, by the way, for women’s studying 
the language of Socrates and Plato. In 
modern times it has been cultivated by the 
French beyond any other nation, and it is 
one of their chief charms. 

Woman, again, is a born and divinely 
constituted educator. Home education 
always has been, and always must be, chiefly 
her work. School education also is passing 
more and more into her hands. Hence, 
she should be taught the science and art 
of education. All schools for women 
should be largely and in a broad sense 
normal schools, and what the Germans call 
propzdeutics should bea prominent branch 
of their higher education. 

Woman is also a born physician and 
nurse. Her quick perceptions and lively 
sympathies, her soft hand and nimble, 
noiseless footstep, fit her pre-eminently to 
administer as well as minister to the sick 
and the suffering, to visit the houses of 
others as well as to stand by the sick-bed 
in her own home, to have charge of hos- 
pitals in time of peace as well as to ex- 
temporize them in war and battle. Medi- 
cine is destined to be more and more the 
sphere of woman. She ought, therefore, 
to have the fullest opportunity to study 
chemistry, anatomy, physiology—all the 
sciences that underlie medicine as well as 
the art and practice of medicine itself. And 
then let the young doctors and medical 
students look out for their honors! 

Art, literature, language and religion, as 
they are all especially adapted to woman's 
nature, so are they all daily more and 
more opening and expanding before her 





as her sphere of action. Miss Hosmer 
and Miss Edmonson are only the advance 
guard of a great company of sculptors and 
artists of their sex who will breathe new 
life and beauty into the marble, touch the 
canvas with unknown tenderness and 
grace, and make art subsidiary more than 
it ever yet has been to truth and good- 
ness, humanity and religion. Uncle Tom's 
Cabin has shown how a woman's pen, 
moved by a woman’s heart and guided by 
a woman’s wisdom and wit, can stir the 
nations to sympathy with an oppressed and 
down-trodden race; and a sacramental 
host of authoresses have already set out 
under her leadership, and will move on in 
increasing numbers and with ever-grow- 
ing power, overthrowing oppression, re- 
straining vice and crime, reforming morals 
and manners, enlightening the public mind, 
purifying public sentiment, revolutionizing 
business, society and government, till 
every yoke is broken and all nations are 
won to the truth. Woman has the gift of 
tongues, if anybody has it in modern 
times. She learns languages with great 
facility. She is already doing much in 
translating from one modern language and 
literature into another, and thus enriching 
each with the treasures of all the rest. The 
coming woman is destined to act a still 
more beneficent part as the interpreter, 
mediator and reconciler of the nations. 
At the same time,—being by nature and 
divine appointment a priestess of religion, 
a heaven-ordained minister at the altar 
of domestic piety, a deaconess in the 
church with or without ordination, a sister 
of charity among the poor, the suffering, 
the tempted and the lost, a missionary to 
the heathen whether in Christian or Pagan 
lands,—she, if any one, can teach the 
whole family of man to offer the morning 
and evening prayer—sie, if any one, is 
destined not only to reconcile the nations 
to each other, but to win them back to 
Chast and to God. With such a mission 
to accomplish for art, literature, language 
and religion, all the existing treasures of 
art, literature, language and religion should 
be laid at her feet. 

There has been much discussion, and 
not a little sharp contention, between the 
advocates of women’s colleges and poly- 
technic schools for women. Why should 
there be? Why not have both, as men 
have colleges and also professional schools? 
I cannot hear Mrs. Livermore or read Miss 
Beecher, without feeling that there is a wide 
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field for schools to train woman for her 
“ profession,” “as wife, mother, house- 
keeper, nurse and the mistress of serv- 
ants ;” and I cannot but agree with Miss 
Beecher, that this kind of education and 
training is likely to do much more for the 
education of her sex than the right of suf- 
frage. At the same time it seems to me 
that no one can look over the whole 
ground of woman’s nature and sphere and 
the education she requires, as we have en- 
deavored to do, without seeing that there 
is also ample room for a real woman’s col- 
lege, which shall offer a truly liberal educa- 
tion at least to the select few that have 
special taste and talents for it. Nay, to 
many who shall.form a class of educated 
women, who shall take the lead in culti- 
vated society and form public sentiment, 
who shall fashion and rule the enlightened 
Christian society of the coming age,—the 
good time coming,—as the women of France 


did the corrupt and fashionable society of the | 


court and the aristocracy in the time of 
Louis XIV., and the demoralizing, disors 
ganizing infidel society before and during 
the French Revolution, who shall also be- 
come professional educators, physicians, 
artists, authors, editors, translators, super- 
intendents and teachers in Sunday schools, 
missionaries, enlightened Christian philan- 
thropists, trained leaders of “the sacra- 
mental host of the Lord’s anointed.” Or 
give us, if you please, a university for wom- 
en, which shall furnish both the liberal cult- 
ure and the professional training, and thus 





BY THE DEAD. 


O Poverty, till now I never knew 
The meaning of the word! What lack is here! 


complete the circle of the higher education 
for which we plead. Here we have the key 
to the solution of most of the many ques- 
tions touching women which now vex the 
public mind. The way to extend woman's 
sphere is to enlarge her faculties, enrich 
and adorn her nature, and perfect her de- 
velopment. Her sphere is sure to widen 
with her capacities and her education. 
Give us the educated, enlightened, trans- 
figured woman we demand, and she will 
clear a track for herself—she will create a 
sphere in which she will do her proper 
work and exert a commanding and trans- 
forming influence. 

It is woman’s mission, by developing her 
whole nature, filling her entire sphere, and 
thus making the most of herself, to make 
men better, and so to reform, refine, and 
exalt the human race. Normally, if not 
naturally, woman is truer, purer, better 
thanman. To extend her influence, there- 
fore, is to purify home, adorn society, and 
bless mankind. To make that influence 
as wise in its direction, and wide in its ex- 
tent as it is good in its aim and intention, 
were to make man as true and pure and 
good as woman. And every step in her 
proper education is a means to that end. 
Every stage of her progress always has 
marked and always will mark a higher 
stage of human civilization. For, as all 
history and all philosophy show, the eleva- 
tion of woman is at once the measure and 
the means of the advancement of man- 
kind. , 





O pale mask of a soul, great, good and true! 


O mocking semblance stretched upon a bier! 


Each atom of this devastated face ; 
Was so instinct with power, with warmth and light: 
What desert is so desolate ! 


No grace 


Is left, no gleam, no change, no day, no night. 


Where is the key that locked these gates of speech, 
Once beautiful, where thought stood sentinel, 
Where sweetness sat, where wisdom passed, to teach 


Our weakness strength, our homage to compel ? 
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Despoiled at last, and waste and barren lies 

This once so rich domain. Where lives and moves, 
In what new world, the splendor of these eyes 

That dauntless lightened like imperial Jove’s ? 


Annihilated, do you answer me ? 

Blown out and vanished like a candle flame ? 
Is nothing left but this pale effigy, 

This silence drear, this dread without a name? 


Has it been all in vain, our love and pride, 
This yearning love that still pursues our friend 


Into the awful dark, unsatisfied, 


Bereft, and wrung with pain ? 


Would God so mock us? 


Is this the end ? 


To our human sense 


No answer reaches through the doubtful air; 
Yet with a living hope, profound, intense, 
Our tortured souls rebel against despair ; 


As bowing to the bitter fate we go 


Drooping and dumb as if beneath a curse ; 
But does not pitying Heaven answer “ No! 


” 


With all the voices of the universe ? 


A REPRESENTATIVE TRIAD. 
HOOD—ARNOLD—PROCTER. 


I BRING together the foregoing names of | problems in the abstract ; as for his genius, 


poets, whose works very clearly reflect 
certain phases of English life and litera- 
ture. It would be difficult to select three 
more unlike one another in genius, motive, 
and the results of their devotion to art, or 
any three whose relations to their period 
can be defined so justly by a process of 
contrast and comparison. This process 
is objectionable when we are testing the 
success of an author in the fulfillment of his 
own artistic purpose ; it has its use, never- 
theless, in a general survey of the poetry 
of any given time. 

Here are the poet of sympathy, the poet 
of cultured intellect, and the born vocalist 
of lyric song. ‘The first is thoroughly de- 
mocratic in his expression of the mirth and 
tragedy of common life. The second 
equally represents his era, with its excess 
of culture, subtile intellectuality, poverty 
of theme, reliance upon the beauty and 
wisdom of the past. His sympathies may 
be no less acute, but the popular instinct 
has deemed them loyal to his own class ; 
his humanity takes small note of individ- 


uals, but regards social and psychological | 





it is critical rather than creative. The last 
of this triad is delightful for the troubadour 
quality of his minstrelsy : a dramatist and 
song-writer, loving poetry for itself, pos- 
sessing what the musician would call a 
genuine “voice,” and giving blithe, un- 
studied utterance to his tuneful impulses. 
Hood is the poet of the crowd; Arnold, of 
the closet; Procter, of the open air :—all 
are purely English, and belong to the Eng- 
land of a very recent day. 


If, 


EXAMINING the work of these minor, 
yet representative, poets, we find that of 
Thomas Hood so attractive and familiar, 
that in his case the former qualification 
seems a distinction by no wide remove 
from the best of his contemporaries. He 
had a portion of almost every gift belong- 
ing to a true poet, and but for restricted 
health and fortune would have maintained 
a higher standard. His sympathetic in- 
stinct was especially tender and alert; he 
was the poet of the heart, and sound at 
heart himself—the poet of humane senti- 
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ment, clarified by a living spring of humor, 
which kept it from any taint of senti- 
mentalism. To read his pages is to laugh 
and weep by turns; to take on human 
charity; to regard the earth mournfully, 
yet be thankful, as he was, for what sun- 
shine falls upon it, and to accept manfully, 
—as he did,—each one’s condition, how- 
ever toilsome and suffering, under the 
changeless law that impels and governs all. 
Even his artistic weaknesses (and he had 
no other) were frolicsome and endearing. 
Much of his verse was the poetry of the 
beautiful, in a direction opposite to that of 
the metaphysical kind. His humor,—not 
his jaded humor, the pack-horse of daily 
task-work, but his humor at its best, which 
so lightened his pack of ills and sorrows, 
and made all England know him,—was the 
merriment of hamlets and hostels around 
the skirts of Parnassus, where not the gods, 
but Earth’s common children, hold their 
gala-days within the shadow. Lastly, his 
severer lyrical faculty was musical and 
sweet: its product is as refined as the most 
exacting need require, and keeps more 
uniformly than other modern poetry to the 
idiomatic measures of English song. 

Hood failed in a youthful effort to master 
the drudgery of a commercial desk. He 
then attempted to practice the art of en- 
graving, but found it ruinous to his health. 
It served to develop a pleasant knack of 
sketching, which was similar in quality and 
after use to Thackeray’s gift in that line, 
and came as readily to its owner. At last 
he easily drifted into the life of a working 
man of letters, and figured creditably, both 
as humorist and poet, before the com- 
mencement of the present British reign. 
Yet that portion of his verse which is en- 
grafted upon literature, as distinctively his 
own, was not composed, it will be seen, 
until within the years immediately preced- 
ing his death. He thus occupies a niche 
in the arcade along which our vision at 
present is directed. 

His youthful career, in fact, belongs to 
that interval when people were beginning 
to shake off the influence of Byron and his 
compeers, and to ask for something new. 
It is noticeable that the works of Keats, 
Shelley, and Coleridge, separated them- 
selves from the d¢ébris, and greatly affected 
the rising generation of poets, inciting a 
reaction, from the passionate unrestraint 
of the romantic school, to the fastidious art 
of which Keats was the rarest and most 
intuitive master. The change was ac- 











celerated by such men as Leigh Hunt— 
then at his poetic meridian, and a clear, 
though somewhat gentle, signal-light be- 
tween the future and the past. Hood's 
early and serious poems are of the artistic 
sort, evincing his adherence to the new 
method, and an eager study of Shakespeare 
and other Elizabethan models. 

At various times between 1821 and 1830 
were composed such pieces as “ Hero and 
Leander "—in the manner of “ Venus and 
Adonis”; “ The Two Swans,” “The Two 
Peacocks of Bedfont,” and “The Plea of 
the Midsummer Fairies”—carefully writ- 
ten after the fashion of Spenser and his 
teachers; “ Lycus, the Centaur” ; number- 
less fine sonnets ; and a few lyrics, among 
which the ballad of “ Fair Ines ” certainly 
is without a peer. Much of this verse ex- 
hibits Hood’s persistent defect,—a failing 
from which he never wholly recovered, and 
which was due to excess of nervous im- 
agination,—that of overloading a poem 
with as much verbal and scenic detail as 
the theme and structure could be made to 
bear. Otherwise it is very charming : such 
works as then commended itself to poets, 
and which the modern public has been 
taught to recognize. “ Lycus, the Cen- 
taur,” for instance, reads like a produc- 
tion of the latest school; and Hood’s chil- 
dren, in their “ Memorials” of the poet, 
justly term the “ Plea of the Midsummer 
Fairies” a “most artistic poem,” which 
“has latterly been more fairly appreciated 
in spite of its antiquated style.” But his 
own public took little interest in these 
fanciful compositions of Hood’s younger 
muse, however clearly they reveal the 
artist-side of his nature, his delicate taste, 
command of rhythm, and devotion to his 
ideal. These traits were more acceptable 
in his shorter lyrics of that period, many of 
which were delicious, and beyond his own 
power to excel in later years. His ballads, 
—contributed to the magazines and an- 
nuals, then in vogue, with which he was 
connected,—are full of grace, simplicity, 
pathos, and spirit. All must acknowledge, 
with Poe, that “ Fair Ines” is perfect of its 
kind. Take this exquisite ballad, and 
others, written at various dates throughout 
his life—‘It was not in the Winter,” 
“Sigh on, Sad Heart,” “She’s up and 
gone, the graceless Girl,” “ What can an old 
Man do but Die?” “ The Death-Bed,” “I 
Remember, I Remember,” “ Ruth,” “ Fare- 
well, Life!”; take also the more imagina- 
tive odes to be found in his collected 
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works—such as those “ To Melancholy,” 
and “To the Moon”; take these lyrical 
poems, and give them, after some con- 
sideration of present verse-making, a care- 
ful reading anew. They are here cited as 
his lyrical conceptions, not as work in 
what afterward proved to be his special 
field, and we shortly may dismiss this por- 
tion of our theme. I call these songs and 
ballads, poetry; poetry of the lasting sort, 
native to the English tongue, and attract- 
ive to successive generations. I believe 
that some of them will be read when many 
years have passed away; that they will be 
picked out and treasured by future com- 
pilers, as we now select and delight in the 
songs of Jonson, Suckling, Herrick, and 
other noble kinsmen. Place them in con- 
trast with efforts of the verbal school,—all 
sound and color, conveying no precise 
sentiment, vivified by no motive sweet with 
feeling, or easeful with unstudied rhythm. 
Of a truth, much of this elaborate modern 
verse is but the curious fashion of a mo- 
ment, and as the flower of grass : “ the grass 
withereth, and the flower thereof falleth 
away.” 

Although Hood took little recognition 
by the delicate poems which were the chil- 
dren nearest their begetter’s heart, he at 
once gained the favor of his countrymen 
through that ready humor which formed 
so large a portion of his birthright. He 
had versatility, and his measures, however 
lacking in strength of imagination, exhibit 
humane and dramatic elements which we 
miss in those of his greatest contemporary. 
His fantastic image, though topped with 
the cap and bells, may well be garlanded 
with rue, and placed, like Gatrick’s, be- 
tween the Muses of Comedy and Tragedy. 
He had the veritable gift of Humor,—that 
which makes us weep, yet smile through 
our tears. But how this faculty was over- 
worked! and how his verse was thinned 
and degraded, to suit the caprice of a rude 
public, by that treacherous facility, which 
it seemed beyond his power to rightly con- 
trol! 

Hood’s Odes and Addresses, his comic 
diversions in Zhe London Magazine, and 
the pronounced success of Whims and Odd- 
ities, (1826,) gave him notoriety as a fun- 
maker, and doomed him either to starve, 
orto grimace for the national amusement 
during the twenty after-years of his toiling, 
pathetic life. The British always will have 
their Samson, out of the prison-house, to 
make them sport. ‘Tickle the ribs of those 
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spleen-devoured idlers or workers, in Lon- 
don and a score of dingy cities; dispel for 
a moment the insular melancholy ; and you 
may command the pence of the poor, and 
the patronage, if you choose, of the rich 
and titled. But at what a sacrifice! The 
mask of more than one Merryman has 
hidden a death’s-head; his path has fol- 
lowed to the tomb, though strewn with 
tinsel and taffeta roses, and garish with all 
the cressets of the circus-ring. Whatever 
Hood might essay, the public was stolidly 
expecting a quip or a jest. These were 
kindly given, though often. poor as the 
health and fortunes of the jester; and it is no 
marvel that, under the prolonged draughts 
of “ Hood’s Own,” and the “ Comic An- 
nuals,”’ the beery mirth ran swipes. Even 
then it was just as eagerly received, for the 
popular sense of wit is none too nice, and 
the British commons retain their honest 
youthfulness, coarse of appetite, pleased 
with a rattle, tickled with a straw. 

There is no more sorrowful display of 
metrical literature,—a tribute extorted from 
the poet who wrote for a living,—than the 
bulk of his comic verses brought together 
in the volumes of Hood's remains. It was 
a sin and a shame to preserve it, but there 
it lies, with all its wretched puns and non- 
sense of the vanished past, a warning to 
every succeeding writer! To it might be 
added countless pages of equally valueless 
and triviai prose. Yet what clever work 
the man could do! In extravaganzas like 
“The Tale of a Trumpet,” his sudden 
laughter flashes into wit; and there are 
half-pensive, half-mirthful lyrics, such as 
“A Retrospective Review,” and the “ La- 
ment for the Decline of Chivalry,” thrown 
off no less for his own than for the public 
enjoyment, of which the humor is natural 
and refined : not that of our day, to be sure, 
but to be estimated with the author’s na- 
tionality and time. The “Ode to Rae 
Wilson, Esquire,” though long and loosely 
written, is an honest, healthful satire, that 
would have delighted Robert Burns. 

In one sense the term “comic poetry ” 
is a misnomer. A poem often is just so 
much the less a poem by the amount it 
contains of puns, sarcasm, “ broad grins,” 
and other munitions of the satirist or far- 
ceur. Yet the touch of the poet's wand 
glorifies the lightest, commonest object, 
and consecrates everything that is human 
to the magician’s use. There is an imagina- 
tive mirth, no less than an imaginative 
wrath or passion, and with this element 
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Hood’s most important satirical poem is 
charged throughout. The “Golden Le- 
gend ” of “ Miss Kilmansegg and her Pre- 
cious Leg,” as a sustained piece of metrical 
humor, is absolutely unique. The flexible 
meter takes the reader with it, from the 
first line to the last, and this is no small 
achievement. The poem is utterly un- 
hampered, yet quite in keeping ; the satire 
faithful and searching; the narrative an 
audacious, fanciful story ; the final tragedy 
- as grotesque as that of a Flemish Dance of 
Death. At first the poet revels in his apo- 
theosis of gold, the subject and motive of 
the poem: the yellow, cruel, pompous metal 
lines the floor, walls, and ceiling, of his 
structure; it oozes, molten, from every 
break and crevice; the personages are 
clothed in it; threads of gold bind the 
rushing couplets together. What a picture 
of rich, auriferous, vulgar London life! 
Passages of grim pathos are scattered here 
and there, as by Thackeray in the prose 
satires of “ Catherine,” and “Barry Lyn- 
don.” When the murdered Countess’s 
“ spark, called vital,” has departed,—when 
in the morning, 


“ Her Leg, the Golden Leg, was gone, 
And the Golden Bow] was broken,”— 


then comes the “ Moral” of the jester’s 
tale: 


“Gold ! Gold ! Gold ! Gold ! 

Bright and yellow, hard and cold, 
Molten, graven, hammer’d, and roll’d ; 
Heavy to get, and light to hold ; 
Hoarded, barter’d, bought, and sold ; 
Stolen, borrow’d, squander’d, doled : 
Spurn’d by the young, but hugg’d by the old 
To the very verge of the church-yard mold ; 
Price of many a crime untold ; 
Gold ! Gold ! Gold! Gold ! 
Good or bad a thousand-fold ! 

How widely its agencies vary— 
To save—to ruin—to curse—to bless— 
As even its minted coins express, 
Now stamp’d with the image of Good Queen 

Bess, 
And now of a Bloody Mary.” 


The legend of the hapless Kilmansegg is 


known to every reader. Who can forget 
her auspicious pedigree, her birth, christen- 
ing and childhood, her accident, her pre- 
cious leg, her fancy-ball, her marriage @ 
la mode, followed in swift succession by 
the Hogarthian pictures of her misery and 
death? The poem is full of rollicking, 
unhampered fancy ; long as it is, the move- 
ment is so rapid that it almost seems to 
have been written at a heat—at least, can 
easily be read at a sitting. Though not 





without those absurd lapses which con- 
stantly irritate us in the perusal of Hood's 
lighter pieces, it is the most lusty and char- 
acteristic of them all. Standingat the front 
of its author’s facetious verse, it renders 
him the leading poet-humorist of his gener- 
ation; and, in a critical review of any 
generation, the elements of mirth and satire 
can not be overlooked. Of course, we are 
now considering a time when the genius 
of Thackeray scarcely had made itself felt 
and known. The grave-and-gay ballads 
of the novelist were but the overflow of his 
masterful nature; yet so bounteous was 
that overflow, so compounded of all parts 
which go to the making of a Shakespearean 
mind, that, brief and without pretension as 
Thackeray’s trifles are, more than one of 
them,—for wit, grace, fancy, and other 
poetic constituents,—is worth whole pages 
of the doggerel by which Hood earned his 
bread. What the latter did professionally, 
the former executed with the airy lightness 
of a cavalier trying his sword-blade. 

Contrasting the taste revealed in Hood's 
lyrics with the paltriness of his comic 
jingles, it would seem that his deteriora- 
tion might be due to the constant necessity 
for labor, which poverty imposed upon 
him, and to the fact that this labor was in 
the department of journalism. Only the 
most unremitting toil could support him 
as a magazine-writer ; he gained the ear of 
the public not so much by humor as by 
drollery, and joke he must, be the sallies 
wise or otherwise, or the fire would go out 
on the hearth-stone, and the wolf enter at 
the door. In his day it was the laughter 
inspired by the actual presence of the come- 
dian, upon the stage, that, in the nature of 
things, was measured at its worth and paid 
for. A few hundred pounds to the year 
were all that England gave the weary pen- 
man, who could send asmile wreathing from 
Land’s-End to Jchn-o-Groat’s. 

If a poet, or aspiring author, must labor 
for the daily subsistence of a family, it is 
as well for his art that he should follow 
some other calling than journalism; for I 
can testify that after the day’s work is over, 
—when the brain is exhausted and vagrant, 
and the lungs pant for air, and body and 
soul cry out for recreation,—the intellect 
has done enough, and there is neither 
strength nor passion left for imaginative 
composition. I have known a writer who 
deliberately left the editorial profession, 
for which he was adapted both by taste and 
vocation, and took up a pursuit which bore 
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no relation to letters; hoping that author- 
ship would proffer him thenceforth the 
freshness of variety, that upon occasion of 
loss or trouble it might be his solace and 
recompense, and that, with a less-jaded 
brain, what writing he could accomplish 
would be of a more enduring kind. It is 
so true, however, that one nail drives out 
another! As an editor, this person was 
unable to do anything beyond his news- 
paper-work ; as a business-man, with not 
the soundest health, and with his heart, of 
course, not fully in his occupation, he found 
himself neither at ease in his means, nor 
able to gain sturdier hours for literature 
than vigorous journalist-authors filch from 
recreation and sleep. Fortunate in every 
way is the esthetic writer who has suffi- 
cient income to support him altogether, or, 
at least, when added to the stipend earned 
by first-class work, to enable him to follow 
art without harassment. For want of such 
a resource, poets, with their delicate tem- 
peraments, may struggle along from year 
to year, composing at intervals which other 
men devote to social enjoyment, rarely 
doing their best ; possibly with masterpieces 


stifled in their brains till the creative period 


is ended; misjudged by those whom they 
most respect, and vexed with thoughts of 
what they cou/d perform, if sacred common 
duties were not so incumbent upon them. 

Nevertheless, if Hood's life had been one 
of scholastic ease, in all likelihood he would 
not have wrftten that for which his name 
is cherished. He was eminently a jour- 
nalist-poet, and must be observed in that 
capacity. Continuous editorial labor, be- 
ginning in 1821 with his post upon Zhe Lon- 
don Magazine, and including his manage- 
ment of Zhe Comic Annual, Hood's Own, 
The New Monthly, and, \astly, Hood's 
Magazine,—established but little more than 
a year before his death,—this journalist- 
ic experience, doubtless, gave him closer 
knowledge of the wants and emotions of 
the masses, and especially of the populace 
in London’s murky streets. Even his face- 
tious poems depict the throng upon the 
walks. The sweep, the laborer, the sailor, 
the tradesman, even the dumb beasts that 
render service or companionship, appeal 
to his kindly or mirthful sensibilities and 
figure in his rhymes. Thus he was, also, 
London's poet, the nursling of the city which 
gave him birth, and now holds sacred his 
resting-place in her cemetery of Kensall 
Green. Like the gentle Elia, whom he 
resembled in other ways, he loved “the 





| 
| 
| 


sweet security of streets,” and well, indeed, 
he knew them. None but such as he 
could rightly speak for their wanderers 
and poor. 

The rich philanthropist or aristocratic 
author may honestly give his service to the 
lower classes, and endeavor by contact 
with them to enter into their feelings, yet 
it is almost impossible, unless nurtured 
yourself at the withered bosom of our Lady 
of Poverty, to read the language of her 
patient foster-children. The relation of 
almoner and beneficiary still exists, a sure 
though indefinable barrier. Hood was not 
exclusively a poet of the people, like Elliott 
or Béranger, but one who interpreted the 
popular heart, being himself a sufferer, and 
living from hand to mouth by ill-requited 
toil. If his culture divided him somewhat 
from the poor, he all the more endured a 
lack of that free confession which is the 
privilege of those than whom he was no 
richer. The genteel poor must hide their 
wounds, even from one another. Hood 
solaced his own trials by a plea for those 
“whom he saw suffer.” A man of kindred 
genius, the most potent of the band of 
humanitarian writers, who, in his time, 
sought to effect reform by means of im- 
aginative art, also understood the poor, but 
chiefly through the memory of his own 
youthful experiences. In after years the 
witchery of prose-romance brought to 
Charles Dickens a competence that Hood 
never could hope to acquire. Most men 
of robust physical vigor, who have known 
privation, yield to luxury when they achieve 
success, and Dickens was no exception; 
but his heart was with the multitude, 
he never was quite at home in stately man- 
sions, and, though accused of snobbery in 
other forms, would admit no one’s claim 
to patronize him by virtue of either rank 
or fortune. 

We readily perceive that Hood’s modes 
of feeling resembled those which intensify 
the prose of Dickens, though he made no 
approach to the latter in reputation and af- 
fluent power. Could Dickens have written 
verse,—an art in which his experiments 
were, for the most part, utter failures,—it 
would have been marked by wit and pathos 
like Hood's, and by graphic, Doresque ef- 
fects, that have grown to be called melo- 
dramatic, and that give a weird strength to 
“The Dream of Eugene Aram,” “ The 
Haunted House,” and to several passages 
in the death scene of “ Miss Kilmansegg.”’ 
Hood nearly has equaled Dickens in the 
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analysis of a murderer’s spectral con- 
science : 


“ But Guilt was my grim Chamberlain 
That lighted me to bed ; 
And drew my midnight curtains round, 
With fingers bloody red ! 
a 


8 * * * 


“ Merrily rose the lark, and shook 
The dew-drop from its wing ; 
But I never marked its morning flight, 
I never heard it sing : 
For I was stooping once again 


Under the horrid thing.” 


The old Hall in “ The Haunted House” is 
a counterpart to the shadowy grand-stair- 
case in the Dedlock Mansion, or to Mr. 
Tulkinghorn’s chamber—where the Roman 
points through loneliness and gloom to the 
dead body upon the floor. This poem is 
elaborate with that detail, which, so pain- 
ful and over-prolonged, gives force to 
many of Dickens’ descriptive interludes— 
such as, for instance, the opening chapter 
of Bleak House. The poet and the 
novelist were fellow-workers in a melo- 
dramatic period, and there is something 
of stage effect in the marked passages of 
either. Take an example from “ Miss Kil- 
mansegg :” 


“ As she went with her taper up the stair, 
How little her swollen eye was aware 
That the shadow which follow’d was double! 
Or, when she closed her chamber-door, 
It was shutting out, and for evermore, 
The world—and its worldly trouble. 
* * * * * * 


“ And when she quench’d the taper’s light, 
How little she thought, as the smoke took flight, 
That her day was done—and merged in a night 
Of dreams and duration uncertain— 
Or, along with her own, 
That a Hand of Bone 
Was closing mortality’s curtain !” 


In extravagance, also, Dickens and Hood 
resembled each other, and it seems per- 
fectly natural that the fantasies of both 
should be illustrated by the same Cruik- 
shank or Phiz. Both, also, give us pleas- 
ant glimpses of England’s greensward and 
hedge-rows, yet the special walk and study 
of each were in the streets and alleys of 
London ; together they breathed the same 
burdened, whispering, emotional atmos- 
phere of the monster town. They were of 
the circle which Jerrold drew around him, 
the London group of humane satirists and 
poets. Theirs was no amateur or closet- 


work, but the flower of zeal and fellow- 
craft, which binds the workmen’s hearts 





together, and makes art at once an in- 
dustry, a heroism, and a vitalizing faith. 
Our digression at length has brought us 
to the special group of lyrics upon which 
Hood’s fame indubitably rests. The man- 
ner of what I call his proper style had 
been indicated long before, in such pieces 
as “The Elm Tree” and “ The Dream of 
Eugene Aram,” of which the former is too 
prolonged, a still-life painting, barren of 
human elements—and the latter, as has 
been seen, a remarkable ballad, approach- 
ing Coleridge’s “Rime of the Ancient 
Mariner” in conception and form. In 
Hood's case the intellectual flames shone 
more brightly as his physical heat went 
out; in the very shadow of death he was 
doing his best, with a hand that returned 
to the pure ideals of his youth, and a heart 
that gained increase of gentleness and 
compassion as its throbs timed more rapid- 
ly the brief remainder of his earthly so- 
journ. In his final year, while editor 
of Hood's Magazine, a journal to which 
he literally gave his life, he composed three 
of the touching lyrics to which I refer: 
“The Lay of the Laborer,” “ The Lady’s 
Dream,” and “ The Bridge of Sighs.” The 
memorable “ Song of the Shirt”’ was writ- 


| ten a few months earlier, having appeared 


anonymously in the preceding Christ- 
mas number of Punch. With regard to 
this poem the instinct of the author’s de- 
voted wife, who constituted his first public, 
was prophetic when she sé@id: “Now, 


| mind, Hood, mark my words, this will tell 


It is one of the best things 


wonderfully ! 
No other lyric ever was 


you ever did!” 


| written that at once laid such hold upon the 


finest emotions of people of every class or 
nationality, throughout the whole reading 
or listening world—for it drew tears from 
the eyes of princes, and was chanted to 
rude music by ballad-mongers in the 
wretchedest streets. 

The judgment of the people has rightly 
estimated the two last-named poems above 
their companion-pieces. They are the un- 
equaled presentment of their respective 
themes, the expressed blood and agony of 
“London's heart.” “The Song of the 
Shirt ” was the impulsive work of an even- 
ing, and open to some technical criticism. 
But who so cold as to criticise it? Con- 
sider the place, the occasion, the despair of 
thousands of working-women at that time, 
and was ever more inspired and thrilling 
sermon preached by a dying poet? With 
like sacredness of feeling, and superior 
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melody, “ The Bridge of Sighs” is a still 
more admirable poem. It is felicitously 
wrought in a meter before almost unused, 
and which few will henceforth have the 
temerity to borrow: “Who henceforth 
shall sing to thy pipe, O thrice-lamented ! 
who set mouth to thy reeds?” The trag- 
edy of its stanzas lies at the core of our 
modern life. The woes of London, the 
mystery of London Bridge, the spirit of 
the materials used by Dickens, or by Ains- 
worth, in a score of turbid romances,—all 
these are concentrated in this precious 
lyric, as if by chemic process in the hol- 
low of a ring. It is the sublimation of 
charity and forgiveness, the compassion of 
the Gospel itself ; the theme is here touched 
once and forever; other poets who have 
essayed it, with few exceptions, have 
smirched their fingers, and soiled or 
crushed the shell they picked from the 
mud, in their very effort to redeem it from 
pollution. The dramatic sorrow, which 
attends the lot of womanhood in the fes- 
tering city, reaches its ultimate expression 
in “The Bridge of Sighs,” and “The 
Song of the Shirt.” They were the twin- 
prayers which the suffering poet sent up 
from his death-bed, and, methinks, should 
serve as an expiation for the errors of his 
simple life. 

Our brief summary of the experience 
and work of Thomas Hood has shown 
that his more careful poetry is marked 
by natural melody, simplicity, and direct- 
ness of language, and is noticeable rather 
for sweetness than imaginative fire. There 
are no strained and affected cadences in 
his songs. Their diction is so clear that 
the expression of the thought has no 
resisting medium—a high excellence in 
ballad-verse. With respect to their senti- 
ment, all must admire the absolute health 
of Hood’s poetry written during years of 
prostration and disease. He _ warbled 
cheering and trustful music, either as a 
foil to personal distress—which would have 
been quite too much to bear, had he en- 
countered its echo in his own voice, or 
else through a manly resolve that, come 
what might, he would have nothing to do 
with the poetry of despair. The man’s 
humor, also, buoyed him up, and thus was 
its own, exceeding great reward. 

How prolonged his worldly trials were,— 
what were the privations and constant ap- 
prehensions of the little group beneath his 
swaying roof-tree,—something of this is 
told in the “ Memorials” compiled by his 








daughter, and annotated by his son—the 
Tom Hood of our day: an imperfect and 
disarranged biography, yet one which few 
can read without emotion. Ill health les- 
sened his power to work, and kept him 
poor, and poverty in turn reacted dis- 
astrously upon his health. With all his 
reputation he was a literary hack, whose 
income varied as the amount of writing he 
could execute in a certain time. To such 
a man, however, the devotion of his fami- 
ly, and the love of Jane Reynolds,—his 
heroic, accomplished wife, a woman in 
every way fit to be the companion of an 
artist and poet,—were abundant compen- 
sation for his patient struggle in their be- 
half. To the last moment, propped up in 
bed, bleeding from the lungs, almost in the 
agony of death, he labored equally in a 
serious or sportive vein; but while thou- 
sands were relishing his productions, they 
gave no delight to the anxious circle at 
home. One passage in the Memorials 
tells the whole sad story: “His own 
family never enjoyed his quaint and 
humorous fancies, for they were all asso- 
ciated with memories of illness and anxi- 
ety. Although Hood’s Comic Annual, as 
he himself used to remark with pleasure, 
was in every home seized upon, and almost 
worn out by the handling of little fingers, 
his own children did not enjoy it till the 
lapse of many years had mercifully soften- 
ed down some of the sad recollections con- 
nected with it.” 

The sorrow and anguish of the closing 
hours were not without their alleviation. 
His last letter was written to Sir Robert 
Peel, in gratitude for the pension confer- 
red on Mrs. Hood. When it was known 
that he lay dying, public and private sym- 
pathy, for which he cared so greatly, com- 
forted him in unnumbered ways. His 
friends, neighbors, brother-authors, read- 
ers, and admirers, throughout the king- 
dom, alike profoundly touched, gave him 
words of consolation as well as practical 
aid. A new generation has arisen since 
his death at the age of 46, but it is pleasant 
to remember the eagerness and generosity 
with which, seven years afterward, the 
English people contributed to erect the 
beautiful monument that stands above his 
grave. The rich gave their guineas; the 
poor artizans and laborers, the needle- 
women and dress-makers, in hosts, their 
shillings and pence. Beneath the image 
of the poet, which rests upon the structure, 
are sculptured the words which he himself, 
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with a still unsatisfied yearning for the af- 
fection of his fellow-beings,—and a beauti- 
ful perception of the act for which it 
long should be rendered to his memory,— 
devised for the inscription: “ He sang the 
SONG OF THE SHIRT.” 

Tle 


From the grave of Hood, we pass to ob- 
serve a living writer, in some respects his 
antipode, who deals with precisely those 
elements of modern life which the former 
had least at heart. It is true that Matthew 
Arnold, whose first volume was issued in 
1848, had little reputation as a poet until 











some years after Hood's decease; but up 
to that time English verse was not marked 
by its present extreme variety, nor had the 
so-called school of culture obtained a foot- 
hold. Arnold’s circumstances have been 
more favorable than Hood's, and in youth 
his mental discipline was thorough; yet 
the humorist was the truer poet, although 
three-fourths of his productions never 
should have been written, and although 
there scarcely is a line of Arnold’s which 
is not richly worth preserving. It may be 
said of Hood that he was naturally a bet- 
ter poet than circumstances permitted him 
to prove himself; of Arnold, that through 
culture and good fortune he has achieved 
greater poetical successes than one sould 
expect from his native gifts. His verse often 
is the result not of “the first intention,” 
but of determination and judgment; yet his 
taste is so cultivated, and his mind so clear, 
that, between the two, he has o’erleapt the 
bounds of nature, and almost falsified the 
adage that a poet is born, not made. 

Certainly he is an illustrious example of 
the power of training and the human will. 
Lacking the ease of the lyrist, the boon of a 
melodious voice, he has, by a tour de force, 
composed poems which show little defi- 
ciency of either gift,—has won reputation, 
and impressed himself upon his age, as 
the apostle of culture, spiritual freedom, 
and classical restraint. 

There is a passion of the voice, and a 
passion of the brain. If Arnold, as a 
singer, lacks spontaneity, his intellectual 
processes, on the contrary, are sponta- 
neous, and sometimes rise to a loftiness 
which no mere lyrist, without unusual 
mental faculty, can ever attain. His head 





not only predominates, but exalts his 
somewhat languid heart. A poet once | 
sang a woman: 

“ Affections are'as thoughts to her,” 


| but thought with Arnold is poetical as 


affection and in a measure supplies its 
place. He has an intellectual love for the 
good, beautiful, or true, but imparts to us 
a vague impression that, like a certain 
American statesman, he cares less for 
man in the concrete than for man in the 
abstract — a not unusual phenomenon 
among esthetic reformers. While admir- 
ing his delineations of Heine, the De Gué- 
rins, Joubert, and other far-away saints 
or heroes, we feel that he possibly may 
overlook some pilgrim at his roadside- 
door. Such is the effect of his writings, at 
this distance, and it is by his works that 
an artist chiefly should be judged. 

Through the whole course of Arnold's 
verse one searches in vain for a blithe, 
musical, gay or serious off-hand poem: 
such, for example, as Thackeray's “ Bouil- 
labaise,” Allingham’s “ Mary Donnelly,” 
Hood’s “I remember, I remember,” or 
Kingsley’s “The SandsO’Dee.” Yet he 
can be very nobly lyrical in certain uneven 
measures depending upon éone, and which, 
like “ Philomela,” express an ecstatic 
sensibility : 


“Hark! ah, the nightingale ! 
The tawny-throated ! 
Hark! from that moonlit cedar what a burst! 
What triumph ! hark—what pain ! 


* - * * * 
“ Listen, Eugenta— 
How thick the bursts come crowding through 
the leaves ! 
Again—thou hearest ! 
Eternal Passion ! 
Eternal Pain !” 


In other poems, which reveal his saddest 
or profoundest intellectual moods, he is 
subjective and refutes his own theory. 
For his work claims to be produced upon 
a theory —that of epic or classical objec- 
tivity, well and characteristically set forth 
in the preface to his edition of 1854. 
Possibly this was written shortly after the 
completion of some purely objective poem, 
like “ Sohrab and Rustum,” and the theory 
deduced from the performance. An ob- 
jective method is well suited to a man of 
large or subtile intellect, and educated 
tastes, who is deficient in the minor sym- 
pathies. Through it he can allow his 
imagination full play, and give a pleasure 
to readers without affecting that feminine 
instinct which really is not a constituent 
of his poetic mold. 

Arnold has little quality or lightness of 
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touch. His hand is stiff, his voice rough 
by nature, yet both are refined by practice 
and thorough study of the best models. 
His shorter meters, used as the framework 
of songs and lyrics, rarely are successful ; 
but through youthful familiarity with the 
Greek choruses he has caught something 
of their irregular beauty. “The Strayed 
Reveler” has much of this unfettered. 





charm. Arnold is restricted in the range 
of his affections; but that he is one of | 
those who can love very loyally the few | 
with whom they do enter into sympathy, 
through consonance of traits or experiences, 
is shown in the emotional poems entitled 
“ Faded Leaves ” and “ Indifference,” and 
in later pieces, which display more lyrical 
fluency, “Calais Sands” and “Dover 
Beach.” A prosaic manner injures many 
of his lyrics: at least, he does not seem 
clearly to distinguish between the functions 
of poetry and of prose. He is more at 
ease in long, stately and swelling measures, 
whose graver movement accords with a 
serious and elevated purpose. Judged as 
works of art, “Sohrab and Rustum” and 
“ Balder Dead ”’ really are majestic poems. 
Their blank-verse, while independent of 
Tennyson’s, is the result, like that of the 
“ Morte d’Arthur,” of its author’s Homeric 
studies; is somewhat too slow in “ Bal- 
der Dead,” and fails of the antique sim- 
plicity, but is terse, elegant, and always in 
“the grand manner.” Upon the whole, 
this is a remarkable production; it stands 
at the front of all experiments in a field 
remote as the northern heavens and almost 
as glacial and clear.. Fifty lines, which 
describe the burning of Balder’s ship—his 
funeral pyre, have an imaginative grandeur 
rarely excelled in the “ Idyls of the King.” 
Such work is what lay beyond Hood's | 
power even to attempt; and shows the | 
larger mold of Arnold's intellect. A 
first-class genius would display the varying | 
endowments of them both. 

“Sohrab and Rustum” is a still finer | 
poem, because more human, and more 
complete in itself. The verse is not so 
devoid of epic swiftness. The powerful 
conception of the relations between the 
two chieftains, and the slaying of the son 
by the father, are tragical and heroic. The 
descriptive passage at the close, for diction 
and breadth of tone, would do honor to 
any living poet : 








“But the majestic river floated on, 
Out of the mist and hum of that low land, 
Into the frosty starlight, and there mov'd, ' 


| Rejoicing, through the hush’d Chorasmian waste 


Under the solitary moon ; he flow’d 

Right for the Polar Star, past Orgunjé, 

Brimming, and bright, and large: then sands begin 
To hem his watery march, and dam his streams, 
And split his currents; that for many a league 

The shorn and parcell’d Oxus strains al 

Through beds of sand and matted rushy isles— 
Oxus, forgetting the bright speed he had 

In his high mountain cradle in Pamere, 

A foil’d circuitous wanderer :—till at last 

The long'd-for dash of waves is heard, and wide 
His luminous home of waters opens, bright 

And tranquil, from whose floor the new-bathed stars 
Emerge, and shine upon the Aral Sea.” 


“Tristram and Iseult,” an obscure, 
monotonous variation upon a well-worn 
theme, is far inferior to either of the fore- 
going episodes. “The Sick King in 
Bokhara” and “Mycerinus” are better 
works, but Arnold’s narrative poems, and 
the “ Empedocles on Etna,’’—his classical 
drama,—are studies, in an age which he 
deems uncreative, of as many forms of 
early art, and successively undertaken in 
default of congenial latter-day themes. 
Their author, a poet and scholar, offers, as 
an escape from certain heresies, and as a 
substitute for poetry of the natural kind, 
arecurrence to antique or medizva! 
thought and forms. However well exe- 
cuted, is this a genuine addition to litera- 
ture? I have elsewhere said that finished 
reproductions cannot be accepted in lieu 
of a nation’s spontaneous song. Arnold 
thus explains his own position: “In the 
sincere endeavor to learn and practice, 
amid the bewildering confusion of our 
times, what is sound and true in poetical 
art, I seemed to myself to find the only 
sure guidance, the only solid footing, 
among the ancients. They, at any rate, 
knew what they wanted in Art, and we do 
not. It is this uncertainty which is dis- 
heartening, and not hostile criticism.” 
This is frank and noteworthy language, 
but does not the writer protest too much? 
Are not his sadness and doubt an uncon- 
scious confession of his own special re- 
strictions,—restrictions other than those 
which, as he perceives, belong to England 
in her weary age, or those which, in a 
period ofttransition from the phenomenal 
to the scientific, are common to the whole 
literary world? Were he a greater poet, 
or even a small, sweet singer, would he 
stop to reason so curiously? Rather 
would he chant and chant away, to ease 
his quivering heart-strings of some impas- 
sioned strain. 

We cannot accept his implication that 
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he was born too late, since by this very 
reflection of the unrest and bewilderment 
of our time he holds his representative 
position in the present survey. The gener- 
ation listens with interest to a thinker of 
his speculative cast. He is the pensive, 
doubting Hamlet of modern verse, saying 
of himself : “ Dit me terrent, et Jupiter hos- 
tis! Two kinds of dilettanti, says Goethe, 
there are in poetry: he who neglects the 
indispensable mechanical part, and thinks 
he has done enough if he shows spirituality 
and feeling; and he who seeks to arrive at 
poetry by mere mechanism, in which he 
can acquire an artizan’s readiness, and is 
without soul and matter. And he adds, 
that the first does the most harm to Art, 
and the last to himself.” Quite as frankly 
Arnold goes on to enroll himself among 
dilettanti of the latter class. These he 
places, inasmuch as they prefer Art to them- 
selves, before those who, with less rever- 
ence, exhibit merely spirituality and feel- 
ing. Here, let me say, he is unjust to him- 
self, for much of his verse combines beauti- 
ful and conscientious workmanship, with 
the purest sentiment, and has nothing of 
dilettantism about it. This often is where 
he forsakes his own theory, and writes 
subjectively. “The Buried Life,” “A 
Summer Night,” and a few other pieces in 
the same key, are to me the most poetical 
of his efforts, because they are the outpour- 
ings of his own heart, and show of what 
exalted tenderness and ideality he is ca- 
pable. A note of ineffable sadness still 
arises through themall. A child-like dis- 
ciple of Wordsworth, he is not, like his 
master, a law and comfort to himself; a 
worshiper of Goethe, he attributes, with 
unwitting egotism, his inability to vie with 
the sage of Weimar, not to a deficiency in 
his own nature, but to the distraction of the 
age: 
“ But we, brought forth and rear’d in hours 
Of change, alarm, surprise— 
What shelter to grow ripe is ours ? 
What leisure to grow wise? 
* * a * . * 
“ Too fast we live, too much are tried, 
Too harass’d, to attain 
Wordworth’s sweet calm, or Goethe’s wide 
And luminous view to gain.” 


Arnold falters upon the march, conscious 
of a mission too weighty for him to bear,— 
that of spiritualizing what he deems an era 
of unparalleled materialism. The age is 
dull and mean, he cries, 


“ The time is out of joint: O, cursed spite 
That ever I was born to set it right !” 





And as Hamlet, in action, was inferior to 
lesser personages around him, he thus 
yields to introspection, while protesting 
against it, and falls behind the bard of a 
fresher inspiration, or more propitious time. 
In all this we discern the burden of a 
thoughtful man, who in vain longs to create 
some masterpiece of art, and whose yearn- 
ing and self-esteem make him loth to ac- 
knowledge his limitations, even to himself. 

In certain poems, breathing the spirit of 
the tired scholar’s query—*“ What is the 
use?” he betrays a suspicion that knowl- 
edge is not of itself-a joy, and an envy of 
the untaught, healthy children of the wild. 
Extremes meet, and this is but the old re- 
action from over-culture; the desire of the 
wrestler for new strength from mother 
Earth. “The Youth of Nature,” “The 
Youth of Man,” and “ The Future,” are 
the fruit of these doubts and longings, and, 
at times, half-sick of bondage, he is almost 
persuaded to be a wanderer and freeman. 
“The Scholar Gypsy” is a highly poe- 
tical composition, full of idyllic grace, and 
equally subtile in the beauty of its topic 
and thought. The poet, and his poet- 
friend, Arthur Hugh Clough, in their wan- 
derings around Oxford, realize that the life 
of the vagrant “scholar poor” was finer 
than their own: 


“ For early dids’t thou leave the world, with powers 
Fresh, undiverted to the world without, 

Firm to their mark, not spent on other things ; 
Free from the sick fatigue, the languid doubt, 
Which much to have tried, in much been baffled, 

brings. 
O, Life, unlike to ours !” 


In after years, Clough himself broke away 
somewhat from the trammels which these 
lines deplore. Arnold says of him, in 
“ Thyrsis,” 


“It irked him to be here,—he could not rest. 
He loved each simple joy the country yields, 
He loved his mates ; but yet he could not keep, 
For that a shadow lowered on the fields. 
* * * * * * 


” 


He went 


But even Clough made no such approach 
as our own Thoreau to the natural freedom 
of which he was by spellsenamored. And 
who can affirm that Thoreau truly found 
the secret of content? Was not his ideal, 
even as he seemed to clutch it, as far as 
ever from his grasp ? ’ 
“Thyrsis,” Arnold’s more recent idyl,— 
“a monody to commemorate the author's 
friend,”—is the exquisite complement of 
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“The Scholar Gypsy.” It is another, and 
one of the best, of the successful English 
imitations of Bion and Moschus; among 
which “ Lycidas” is the most famous, though 
some question whether Swinburne, in his 
“ Ave atque Vale,”’ has not surpassed them 
all. Before the appearance of the last- 
named elegy, I wrote of “ Thyrsis” that it 
was noticeable for exhibiting the precise 
amount of aid which classicism can render 
to the modern poet. As a threnode, noth- 
ing comparable to it had then appeared 
since the “ Adonais” of Shelley. If not 
its author’s farewell to verse, it has been 
his latest poem of any note ; and, like “ The 
Scholar Gypsy” probably exhibits the 
highest reach of melody, vigor, and im- 
agination, which it is within his power to 
show us. 

That the bent of Arnold’s faculty lies 
in the direction rather of criticism and 
argument than of imaginative literature, is 
evident from the increase of his prose 
work in volume and significance. Some 
of the most perfect criticism ever written 
is to be found in his essays, of which that 
“On Translating Homer,” will serve for an 
example. He carries easily in prose those 
problems of religion, discovery, and es- 
thetics, which so retard his verse; is 
thoroughly at home in polemic discussion, 
and a most keen and resolute opponent to 
all who heretically gainsay him. The 
critical faculty is not of itself incompatible 
with imaginative and creative power. We 
are indebted for lasting esthetic canons to 
great poets of various eras. Even the frag- 
mentary comments and marginalia of 
Goethe, Byron, Landor, Coleridge, etc., 
are full of point and suggestion. For one, 
I believe that, as able lawyers are the best 
judges of a lawyer’s powers and attain- 
ments, so the painters, sculptors, musicians 
and poets, are most competent to decide 
upon the merits of works in their respect- 
ive departments of art,—though not al- 
ways, being human, openly honest and un- 
prejudiced. Doubtless many lawyers will 
assent to the first portion of this statement, 
and scout the remainder. But, at all events, 
poets, like other men, are wont to become 
more thoughtful as they grow older, and I 
do not see that the work of the masters 
has suffered for it. Arnold, however, is so 
much greater as a writer of critical prose 
than as a poet, that people have learned 
where to look for his genius, and where 
for his talent and sensibility. 

His essays are illuminated by his poetic 





imagination, and he thus becomes a better 
prose-writer than a mere didactician ever 
could be. In fine, we may regard Mathew 
Arnold’s poetry as an instance of what 
elevated verse, in this period, can be writ- 
ten, with comparatively little spontaneity, 
by a man whose vigorous intellect is ethe- 
realized by culture and deliberately creates 
for itself an atmosphere of “ sweetness and 
light.” 


IV. 


A wIbE leap, indeed, from Matthew Ar- 
nold to “ Barry Cornwall ”’—under which 
familiar and musical lyronym Bryan Wal- 
ler Procter has had more singers of his 
songs than students of his graver pages. 
No lack of spontaneity here! Freedom is 
the life and soul of his delicious melodies, 
composed during thraldom to the most 
prosaic work, yet tuneful as the carols of a 
lark upon the wing. It is hard to think 
of Procter as a lawyer, chanting to himself 
in a London omnibus, on his daily journeys 
to and from the courts. He isa natural vocal- 
ist, were it not for whom we might almost 
affirm that song-making, the sweetest 
feature of England’s most poetical period, 
is a lost art, or, at least, suspended during 
the present reign. There never was a time 
when little poems were more abundant, or 
more carefully finished, but a lyric may be 
exquisite and yet not possess the attributes 
of a successful song. 

i can recall a multitude of such produc- 
tions, each well worth a place in any 
lyrical “'Treasury;” among them, some 
that are graceful, touching, refined to per- 
fection ; yet all addressed as much to the 
eye as to the ear—to be read with tone and 
feeling, it may be, but not really demand- 
ing to be sung. The special quality of the 
song is that, however carelessly fashioned, 
it seems alive with the energy of music; 
the voice of its stanzas has a constant 
tendency to break into singing, as a bird, 
running swiftly, breaks into flying, half un- 
awares. You at once associate true songs 
with music, and if no tunes have been set 
to them, they haunt the mind and “beat 
time to nothing” in the brain. The spirit 
of melody goes hunting for them, just as 
a dancing-air seeks and enters the feet of 
all within its circuit. Procter’s lays have 
this vocal quality, and are of the genuine 
kind. To freedom and melody he adds 
more refinement than any song-writer of 
his time, and has a double right to his 
station in the group under review. 
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His stanzaic poems have, in fact, the rare 
merit of uniting the grace and imagery of 
the lyric to the music and fashion of song. 
It is well to look at this conjunction. The 
poet Stoddard, in a preface to his selection 
of English Madrigals, pronounces the lyric 
to be “ a purer, as it certainly was an earli- 
er, manifestation of the element which un- 
derlies the song,” and says that there are 
no songs, modernly speaking, in Shakes- 
peare and the Elizabethan dramatists, but 
lyrics in abundance.” His distinction be- 
tween a lyric and a song is that the one 
is “a simple, unstudied expression of 
thought, sentiment, or passion; the other 
its expression according to the mode of 
the day.” Unquestionably the overplen- 
tiful songs of the Eighteenth Century, 
and those, even, of the generation when 
Moore wasat his prime, are greatly inferior 
as poetry to the lyrics of the early drama- 
tists. Yet, were not the latter songs as well, 
save that the mode of their day was more 
delicate, etherial, fine and strong? It 
seems to me that such of the early lyrics as 
were written to music possess thereby the 
greater charm. And the songs of Barry 
Cornwall, beyond those of any other mod- 
ern, have an excellence of “ mode ” which 
renders them akin to the melodies of 
Shakespeare, Marlowe, Jonson, Heywood, 
Fletcher, and to the choicer treasures of 
Davison, and of the composers, Byrd, 
Wilbye and Weelkes. They are, at once, 
delightful to poets and dear to the singing 
commonalty. I refer, of course, to their 
pervading character. It may be that none 
are so absolutely flawless as the Bugle- 
Song of Tennyson. The melody and 
dying fall of that lyric are almost without 
comparison this side of Amiens’ ditties in 
“As You Like It” and Ariel’s in “ The 
Tempest.” But how few there are of 
Procter’s numerous songs which stand 
lower than the nearest place beneath it! 
Many of them excel it in swiftness, zest, 
out-door quality, and would be more 
often trolled along the mountain-side, 
upon the ocean, or under the greenwood- 
tree. 

The fountain of Procter’s melody has 
not so long been sealed as to exclude him 
from our synod of the later poets, although, 
—how strange it seems,—he was the school- 
fellow of Byron at Harrow, and won popu- 
lar successes when he was the friend and 
associate of Hunt, Lamb and Keats. Born 
twelve years earlier than Hood, he was 
before the public in time to act the pro- 





phet, and in the dedication of “The 
Genealogists ” predicted the humorist’s 
later fame. He dates back in years, not 
in literature, almost as far as Landor, and 
like him was among the foremost to discern 
the new spirit of poetry and to assist in 
giving it form. In a preface to his “ Dra- 
matic Scenes” he tells us: “ The object 
that I had in view, when I wrote these 
scenes, was to try the effect of a more 
natural style than that which has for a 
long time prevailed in our dramatic litera- 
ture. I have endeavored to mingle poet- 
ical imagery with natural emotion.” Like 
Landor, also, he performed some of his 
best works at dates well toward the middle 
of this century; in fact, it is upon songs 
given to the public during the fourth and 
fifth decades that his influence and fame 
depend. This has led me to consider him 
among recent’ poets, rather than in his 
youthful attitude as the pupil of Leigh 
Hunt. 

Hunt’s poetic mission (taken apart from 
his career as a radical) was of note be- 
tween 1815 and 1830, and was that of a 
propagandist. Without much originality, 
he was a poet of sweetness, fluency, and 
sensibility, who became filled with the art- 
spirit of Keats and his masters, and both 
by precept and example was a potent force 
in its dissemination. Beyond the position 
attained as a shining light of what was 
derisively called the “ Cockney School,” 
Leigh Hunt made little progress. He 
lived, it is true, until 1859,—a writer of 
dainty verse and most delightful prose, be- 
loved by the reading world, and viewed 
with a queer mixture of pity, reverence, 
and affection, by his younger brethren of 
the craft. Procter’s early studies were 
influenced by Keats and Hunt, to whose 
work he was attracted by affinity with the 
methods of their Elizabethan models, as 
opposed to that of Byron and Scott. His 
nature, also, was too robust,—and too aes- 
thetic,—to acquire any taste for the meta- 
physical processes of Wordsworth, which 
were ultimately to shape the mind, even as 
Keats begat the body, of the idyllic Vic- 
torian School. The fact that Procter’s 
genius was essentially dramatic finally gave 
him a position independent of Keats, and, 
against external restrictions, drew him far 
ahead of Hunt, who,—whatever he may 
have been as critic and essayist,—was in 
all respects the lesser poet. Nevertheless, 
those restrictions compelled Procter, as 
Landor was compelled, to forego the work 
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at which he would have been greatest, and 
to exercise his gift only in a fragmentary 
or lyrical manner. He found the period, 
betweer the outlets of expression afforded 
by the newspaper and the novel, unsuited 
to the reception of objectively dramatic 
verse, though well enough disposed toward 
that of an introspective kind. In short, 
Procter at this time was,—as Miss Hillard 
has felicitously entitled his early friend, 
Thomas Lovell Beddoes,—a “ strayed sing- 
er”—an Elizabethan who had wandered 
into the nineteenth century. His organi- 
zation included an element of practical 
common-sense, which led him to adapt 
himself, as far as possible, to circumstances, 
and, forbearing a renewal of sustained and 
lonely explorations, to vent his natural 
impulses in the “short swallow-flights of 
song” to which he owes his reputation. 
The love of minstrelsy is perpetual. Bar- 
ry Cornwall, the song-writer, has found a 
place among his people, and developed to 
the rarest excellence at least one faculty 
of his poetic gift. 

But we have, first, to consider him as a 
pupil of the renaissance: a poet of what 
may be termed the interregnum between 
Byron and Tennyson—for the Byronic 
passion is absolutely banished from the 
idyllic strains of Tennyson and his fol- 
lowers, who, nevertheless, betray the in- 
fluences of Wordsworth and Keats in wed- 
ded force. Procter’s early writings were 
embraced in three successive volumes of 
Dramatic Scenes, etc., which appeared in 
1819-21, and met with a friendly recep- 
tion. Some of the plays were headed by 
quotations from Massinger, Webster, and 
such dramatists, and otherwise indicated 
the author’s choice of models. His verse, 
though uneven, was occasionally poetical 
and strong. There is breadth of handling 
in these lines from “ The Way to Conquer :” 


“The winds 
Moan and make music through its halls, and there 
The mountain-loving eagle builds his home : 
But all’s a waste: for miles and miles around 
There’s not a cot.” 


An extract from a poem entitled “ Flow- 
ers,” has the beauty of favorite passages in 
“The Winter’s Tale,” and “ A Midsum- 
mer Night’s Dream”—the flavor and pict- 
uresque detail of Shakespeare’s blossomy 
descriptions : 


“ There the rose unveils 
Her breast of beauty, and each delicate bud 
O' the season comes in turn to bloom and perish. 


But first of all the violet, with an eye 

Blue as the midnight heavens, the frail snow-drop, 

Born of the breath of Winter, and on his brow 

Fixed like a pale and solitary star ; 

The languid hyacinth, and wild primrose, 

And daisy trodden down like modesty ; 

The fox-glove, in whose drooping bells the bee 

Makes her sweet music ; the narcissus, (named 

From him who died for love ;) the tangled wood- 
bine, 

Lilacs, and flowering limes, and scented thorns, 

And some from whom voluptuous winds of June 

Catch their perfumings.” 


It may be noted that Procter’s early 
verse had an effect upon poets who since 
have obtained distinction, and who im- 
proved on the hints afforded them. Two 
of the pieces in the first and second vol- 
umes, “ A Vision,” and “ Portraits,”’ con- 
tain the germs of Tennyson’s “ Dream of 
Fair Women,” and of his best-known clas- 
sical poem. The “ Lines to ———,” and 
“ Lines on the Death of a Friend,” bear a 
striking resemblance in meter, rhythm, and 
technical “ effects,”’ to those wild and music- 
al lyrics written long afterward by Edgar 
A. Poe, “ The Sleeper,” and “ The City in 
the Sea.” In several of his metrical tales, 
Procter, no less than Keats and Hunt, 
went to that Italian source which, since the 
days of Chaucer, has been a fountain-spring 
of romance for the poet’s use. His “Sici- 
lian Story,” is an inferior study upon the 
theme of Keat’s “ Isabella;” and some of 
his other themes from Boccaccio have 
been handled by later poets,—the story of 
“Love Cured by Kindness,” by Mrs. 
Lewes, and that of “The Falcon,” by our 
own Longfellow. Among his dramatic 
sketches, “ The Way to Conquer,” “ The 
Return of Mark Antony,” and especially 
“Julian the Apostate,” have admirable 
scenes; their verse displays simplicity, 
passion, sensuousness; one derives from 
them the feeling that their author might 
have been a vigorous dramatic poet in a 
more suitable era. As it was, he stood in 
the front rank of his contemporaries, not 
only as one of the brilliant writers for 7he 
London Magazine, but respected by practi- 
cal judges who cater for the public taste. 
His stage tragedy, Mirando/a, was brought 
out at the Covent Garden theater, appar- 
ently with success. Macready, Charles 
Kemble, and Miss Foote, figured in the 
cast. It is an acting drama, with a plot 
resembling that of Byron's “ Parasina.” A 
volume of two years later date exhibits less 
progress in constructive power. It con- 
| tained “ The Flood of Thessaly,” “ The 
Girl of Provence,” “The Letter of Boc- 
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caccio,” “ The Fall of Saturn,” etc. ; poems 
which show greater finish, but little origi- 
nality, and more of the influence of Hunt 
and Keats. Throughout the five books 
under review, the blank verse, sometimes 
effective—as in “ Marcelina,” is often 
jagged and diffuse. The classical studies 
are not equal to those of the poet’s 
last-named associate. In Procter’s lyrical 
verses, however, we now begin to see the 
groundwork of his later eminence as a 
writer of English songs. 

Among the sweetest of these melodies 
was “Golden-tressed Adelaide,” a ditty 
warbled for the gentle child whose after- 
career was to be a dream-life of poesy and 
saintliness, ending all too early, and bear- 
ing to his own the relation of a song with- 
in asong. I give thaopening stanza: 

“Sing, I pray, a little song, 
Mother dear! 
Neither sad, nor very long ; 
It is for a little maid, 
Golden-tressed Adelaide ! 


Therefore let it suit a merry, merry ear, 
Mother dear !” 


The poet had mraried, it is seen, and 
other children blessed his tranquil home, 
where life glided away, as he himself de- 
sired, gently : 

“ As we sometimes glide, 
Through a quiet dream !” 


The most perfect lyric ever addressed 
by a poet to his wife is the little song, 
known, through Neukomm’s melody, i in so 
many homes :— 


“ How many summers, love, 
Have I been thine ?” 


The final stanza is exquisite : 


“ Ah \—With what a thankless heart 

I mourn and sing ? 

Look where our children start, 

Like sudden Spring ! 

With tongues all sweet and low, 

Like a pleasant rhyme, 

They tell how much I owe 

To thee and time !” 

After Procter’s marriage his muse was 
silent for a while; partly, no doubt, froma 
growing conviction that no mission was 
then open to a dramatic poet; partly, from 
the necessity for close professional work, 
under the domestic obligations he had as- 
sumed. What was lost to art was gained 
in the happiness of the artist’s home ; and 
if he escaped the discipline of learning in 
suffering what he taught in song, I, for one, 





do not regret this enviable exception to a 
very bitter rule. 

The Muse cannot be wholly banished, 
even by the strong felicity of wedded love. 
She enters again and again, and will not be 
denied. Barry Cornwall's voice came back 
to him, after a molting period; and, al- 
though he wrote no plays, he exercised it 
in that portion of dramatic composition 
which, like music in every-day life, is used 
as a relief and beguilement,—the utterance 
of expressive song. 

Dramatic poetry, embracing in complete- 
ness every department of verse, seems to 
reach a peculiar excellence in its lyrical 
interludes. Procter says that “the songs 
which occur in dramas are generally more 
natural than those which proceed from the 
author in person,” and gives some reasons 
therefor. My own belief is that the dra- 
matic and lyrical faculties are correlative, 
a lyric being a dramatic and musical out- 
burst of thought, passion, sorrow, or de- 
light ; and never was there a more dramatic 
song-writer than is Barry Cornwall. His 
English Songs appeared at a time when,— 
setting aside the folk-minstrelsy of Scotland 
and Ireland,—the production of genuine 
lyrics for music was, as we have seen, 
almost a lost art. He declared of it, how- 
ever, “ The Spring will return!” and was 
the fulfiller of his own prediction. By the 
agreement of musicians and poets, his 
songs, whether as melodies or lyrics, ap- 
proach perfection, and thousands of sweet 
voices have paid tribute to their beauty, 
unconscious of the honeyed lips from which 
it sprung. Mr. Stoddard,—than whom 
there is no higher authority with respect 
to English lyrical poetry,—judges Procter 
to be its “ most consummate master of mo- 
dern days”’: in fact, he questions “ wheth- 
er all the early English poets ever pro- 
duced so many and such beautiful songs 
as Barry Cornwall,” and says that “ a selec- 
tion of their best would be found inferior 
as a whole to the one hundred and seventy- 
two little songs in Mr. Procter’s volume— 
narrower in range, less abundant in meas- 
ures, and infinitely less pure as expres- 
sions of love.” 

There are many who would demur to 
this comparative estimate, and for whom 
the starry Elizabethan lyrics still shine 
peerless, yet they too are charmed by the 
spirit, alternately tender and blithesome, 
of Procter’s songs; by their unconscious 
grace, changeful as the artless and unex- 
pected attitudes of a fair girl; by their ab- 
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solute musical quality and comprehensive 
range. They include all poetic feelings, 
from sweetest melancholy to “ glad animal 
joy.” Some heart-string answers to each, 
for each is the fine expression of an emo- 
tion; nor is the emotion simulated for the 
song’s sake. Now, how different in this 
respect are Barry Cornwall's melodies from 
the still-life lyrics, addressing themselves to 
the eye, of many recent poets! How as- 
sured in their audible loveliness! Some- 
times fresh with the sprayey breeze of 
ocean, and echoing the innumerous laughter 
of waves that tumble round the singer’s 
isle : 
“ The sea! the sea! the open sea! 

The blue, the fresh, the ever free ! 

Without a mark, without a bound, 

It runneth the earth’s wide regions round ; 

It plays with the clouds ; it mocks the skies ; 

Or like a cradled creature lies. 


“I never was on the dull, tame shore, 
But I loved the great sea more and more, 
And backwards flew to her billowy breast, 
Like a bird that seeketh its mother’s nest ; 
And a mother she was, and is, to me; 
For I was born on the open sea !” 


It is a human soul that wanders with “ The 
Stormy Petrel,” dips its pinions in the 
brine, and has the liberty of Prospero’s 
tricksy spirit, “be’t to fly, to swim, to 
dive”: 


“ A thousand miles from land are we, 
Tossing about on the roaring sea ; 
From billow to bounding billow cast, 
Like fleecy snow on the stormy blast : 


> * * * * 


Up and down! up and down ! 

From the base of the wave to the billow’s crown, 
And amidst the flashing and feathery foam 

The Stormy Petrel finds a home !” 


The zest and movement of these and a few 
kindred melodies have brought them into 
special favor. Their virile, baritone quality 
is dominant in the superb “ Hunting Song,” 
with its refrain awakening the lusty morn: 


“ Now thorough the copse, where the fox is found, 
And over the stream, at a mighty bound, 
And over the high lands, and over the low, 
O’er furrows, o'er meadows, the hunters go! 
Away !—~as a hawk flies full at its prey, 
So flieth the hunter, away,—away ! 
From the burst at the cover till set of sun, 
When the red fox dies, and—the day is done ! 
Hark, hark !—What sound on the wind is 
borne ? 
* Tis the conquering voice of the hunter's horn. 
The horn,—the horn ! 
The merry, bold voice of the hunter's horn.” 


Procter’s convivial glees are the choruses 
of robust and gallant banqueters, and would 
stifle in the throat of a sensual debauchee. 
The “ Vine Song,” 
“Sing ! who sings 
To her who weareth a hundred rings !” 


has the buoyancy of Wolfe’s favorite, “ How 
stands the glass around?” Among the rest, 
“ Drink, and fill the night with mirth !” and 
“King Death,” are notable, the first for 
its Anacreontic lightness, and the last for 
a touch of the grim revelry which so fas- 
cinates us in “ Don Giovanni,” and reflects 
a perfectly natural though grotesque ele- 
ment of our complex mold. 

In one of the many editions of Barry 
Cornwall's lyrical poems I find two hundred 
and forty songs, of surprising range and 
variety : songs of the chase, the forest, and 
the sea; lullabies, nocturns, greetings and 
farewells; songs of mirth and sorrow; few 
martial lays, but many which breathe of 
love in stanzas that are equally fervent, 
melodious and pure. Some have a rare 
and subtile delicacy, so characteristic of 
this poet as at once to mark their author- 
ship. Such is the melody, commencing 


“ Sit down, sad soul, and count 
The moments flying ;” 


such, also, “A Petition to Time”; and 
such the lyric, entitled “ Life,” the beauti- 
ful dirge, “ Peace! what can tears avail ?” 
and “ The Poet’s Song to his Wife ”"—al- 
ready quoted. Another class of songs, to 
which earlier reference has been made, 
mostly composed in a minor key, may 
fairly be compared with the work of other 
poets. Bayard Taylor's early lyrics, “ The 
Mariners,” and “Wind at Sea,” have the 
same clear, healthy ring, and his “ Be- 
douin Song,” in fine poetic quality, is not 
excelled by any similar effort of the British 
lyrist. Again, without knowing the author, 
we might assume that Emerson had traced 
the royal lines descriptive of “ The Blood 
Horse ”’ : 
“ Gamarra is a dainty steed, 

Strong, black, and of a noble breed, 

Full of fire, and full of bone, 

With all his line of fathers known ; 

Fine his nose, his nostrils thin, 

But blown abroad by the pride within! 

His mane is like a river flowing, 

And his eyes like embers glowing 

In the darkness of the night, 

And his pace as swift as Fight.” 


More than other poets, Barry Cornwall 
| tempts the writer to linger on the path of 
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criticism and make selection of the jewels 
scattered here and there. Like the man 
in the enchanted cavern, one cannot re- 
frain from picking up a ruby or an emerald, 
though forbidden by the compact made. 
The later chips from Procter’s dramatic 
workshop are superior to his early blank- 
verse, in wisdom, strength and beauty. It 
is a pity, that, after all, they are but “ Dra- 
matic Fragments,” and not passages taken 
from complete and heroic plays. Bryan 
Waller Procter, restricted from the pro- 





duction of such masterworks, has at least 
done what he could. The world has 
listened to the voice of a sweet singer. 
He still remains: a white-haired, silent 
minstrel, into whose secluded mind the 
reproach would fall unheeded, should the 
rosy-cheeked boys, whom Heine pictures, 
spring around him, place the shattered 
harp in his trembling hand, and say, laugh- 
ing, “ Thou indolent, gray-headed old man, 
sing us again songs of the dreams of thy 
youth !” 


DR. BLAUVELT’S “NOVUM ORGANUM.” 


WE use this title to denote the new meth- 
od of dealing with Modern Skepticism, 
set forth by Dr. Blauvelt in the September 
and October numbers of this Magazine, 
because, like the Organon of Aristotle, it 
propounds a method of treating it, and like 
the Vovum Organum of Bacon, a sew meth- 
od, with new instruments and appliances, 
to work it. It proposes a “scientific test- 
ing” of Christianity which claims to 
achieve results, analogous to the differ- 
ential calculus in mathematics, the induct- 
ive system in physics, or the common- 
sense method of the Scotch philosophers 
in metaphysics. 

It is this, and not the varied and inter- 
esting information they and a previous 
paper contain, which constitutes the 
salient feature of those articles, and has 
called forth the earnest criticisms of 
the religious journals. This we propose 
now to inquire into, and, if possible, to 
set it in a just light before the multitude 
who read this magazine. 

We will premise, however, that, while 
we would on no account underrate the ex- 
tent and malign influence of Modern Skep- 
ticism, either now existing or imminent, we 
think the picture of it drawn in those ar- 
ticles too one-sided, exaggerated and por- 
tentous. It would be easy to depict the 
scenes of our late commercial panic, as if 
they were likely to culminate in the de- 
struction of our national wealth; while, in 
fact, the solid bulk of this wealth will sur- 
vive, and constitute the capital for its fut- 
ure indefinite increase. So the present 
wide-spread skepticism, though it has made 
many sad wrecks, will leave the faith of 
Christendom essentially intact, and end- 





lessly self-propagating—as the “incor- 
ruptible seed which liveth and abideth 
forever.” 

The new method in Apologetics we shall 
now briefly summarize and test. 

It first requires an abandonment, not to 
say scornful rejection, of the standard 
Christian apologists and modes of apology, 
as at best obsolete, and contemptibly be- 
neath the just demands of present skepti- 
cism. “You might precisely as well ad- 
minister your established doses of Paley 
and Pearson, and other obsolete apologists, 
to a very lamp-post, as administer them to 
any man whatever, who has been once 
honestly and thoroughly made sick with 
the deep religious doubts peculiar to the 
present epoch” (p. 584). 

Again, it is such that the clergy and pro- 
fessional theologians of every grade, are, 
and forever must be, from the very nature 
of their office, and necessary mental habi- 
tudes, incompetent to use it. They are 
pronounced “ forever powerless ” (pp. 596, 
725). Their “ occupation (in this behalf) is 
taken from” them. They “cannot pos- 
sibly respond ” to the arguments of pres- 
ent skeptics (p. 733). Pastors of course 
are so incompetent that they “have little 
more to do than to keep the whole matter 
altogether from the pulpit” (p. 587). The 
only resource left for combating it then is 
the press; but what of this, if our “ editors 
and authors” labor under like disquali- 
fications? “Thus far, however,” says Dr. 
B. (p. 588), “ with exceptions almost as 
rare as angels visits, the American clergy, 
connected with the world of letters, have 
been offering rather a babbling rush of ir- 
relevant talking than a strong and steady 
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counter-current of solid and honest think- | tific indifference to results and conse- 


ing; rather a brilliant and flashing crest of 
half-angry foaming, than a deep and calm 
and massive counter-tidal argument, to the 
leading modern skeptics” (p. 583). 

Withal this incompetency of the clergy, 
and those who “train them, is alleged to 
be so appalling, that many of these objec- 
tions (of the skeptics) are not so much as 
accurately comprehended by one out of a 
thousand professional theologians” (p. 

85.) 
. The reasons of this profound incapacity 
on their part are alleged to be— 

A. There is required a special “ positive 
preparation” of “many a quiet year of 
hidden and voiceless study,” in order to 
“cope for a single instant with the new 
schools of anti-Christian thought, either 
intelligently or successfully ” (pp. 585-7). 
This of course is seldom possible; but if 
it were, it is of little avail, because, BZ, 
most of the clergy and theologians would 
imperil their livings if they should inves- 
tigate freely enough to reach and avow 
convictions at war with the creed of their 
church, and so are “bound hand and 
foot ” (pp. 727-30). Or even if this diffi- 
culty should be surmounted by some hero- 
ic martyrs, a deeper, inherent, ineradicable 
difficulty still remains, viz. C. The theo- 
logian or minister must be “liberated from 
a thousand mental habitudes and feelings 
which utterly unfit him to fulfill the task 
supposed” (p. 731). He must suppress 
and relinquish all proclivities and habits 
of religious thought to which he has been 
accustomed, in order to possess, accord- 
ing to Strauss, “a scientific indifference 
to results and consequences” (p. 732); 
or, according to Renan, to cultivate stud- 
ies in this department, in a “ purely secular 
and non-religious spirit, according to the 
method of the Hellenists, the Moslems, 
and the Hindoos, men strangers to all the- 
ology ;” or, according to Dr. B., “not mere- 
ly ina non-theological, but also in a non-re- 
ligious, purely secular and scientific spirit ” 
(p. 730). “But with the mere scientific 
searcher after religious truth, all here again 
is changed. He has no absolute convic- 
tion, either of the truthfulness of the current 
Christian views, or of their practical im- 
portance to any one at all” (p. 732). It 
is a foregone conclusion from all this, that 
it is accordingly a simple impossibility 
for the true professional theologian to dis- 
cuss the Christian faith and system with 
anything even approximating to a “ scien- 





quences,” surely in the sense above set 
forth (p. 732). Neither then can any min- 
ister or private Christian, or believer in the 
truth of Christianity, whether lay or cleric- 
al. Ofcourse not. A thousand times not 
According to this, the essential qualifica- 
tion for a scientific defender of Christian- 
ity is to de-Christianize himself. It was 
commonly said years ago, that a coterie of 
divines who constructed their theology 
out of hyperborean metaphysics, laid it 
down, that the test of true Christian con- 
version was, “to be willing to be damned 
for the glory of God.” He must de- 
Christianize himself to be a Christian !— 
about as reasonable as to de-Christianize 
one’s self in order to be a competent de- 
fender of Christianity. As to the grand 
conclusion that laymen have the only fit- 
ness, these principles as effectually dis- 
qualify Christian laymen as clergymen for 
the work,—if they are Christians. As to 
what we may expect from these not Chris- 
tians let reason and history answer. 

The utter fallacy of this claim, however, 
may as well be shown here as elsewhere. 
A strong conviction of the truth or impor- 
tance of given principles is no way incon- 
sistent with being open to new light, or 
with candor in estimating it. Every truth- 
loving man,—and none other can be a 
Christian,—holds every opinion or doc- 
trine subject to his supreme love of the 
truth. But inasmuch as he holds the truth 
above all price, and seeks for it as for hid 
treasure, he accepts as such only, what he 
finds established by ample evidence after 
thorough scrutiny. Having thus reached 
it, he is, of course, slow to believe it can 
be undermined by counter evidence, and 
all the more so, if it is deemed to be of 
great practical moment. He will sharply 
sift all evidence to the contrary. He will 
be slow to change these opinions until con- 
strained by overpowering reasons. Were 
he otherwise, he would have too little depth, 
firmness and tenacity in his judgments to 
have any strength or weight of character, 
to respect himself, or deserve and com- 
mand the confidence of others. But this 
no way hinders his readiness to receive and 
candidly weigh all evidence throwing light 
on any subject about which he ought to 
know the truth; and he will stickle for no 
consistency which is inconsistent with his 
supreme love of the truth. The paramount 
obligation of every Christian is fealty to 
truth, as he would be faithful to his God. 
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In this respect he does not differ from the 
honest scientists. Have not they their pre- 
dilections in regard to the great establish- 
ed laws of physics? Could they be easily 
persuaded of the untruth of the law of 
gravitation, or of chemical affinites, even if 
they would listen with patience to argu- 
ments against them? But does it therefore 
follow that they would not readily accept 
and candidly estimate any facts bearing on 
the subject duly ascertained and tested ? 
Indubitably not. Indeed, according to the 
representations of the articles before us, 
whatever prejudices may unduly bias theo- 
logians, they are as nothing in comparison 
with the stubborn and immovable bias of 
the present skeptics against the super- 
natural—such a spirit, indeed, as shuts them 
against all evidence, or the fair estima- 
tion of evidence for it, and for revela- 
tion. And yet, are they not constantly 
held up as models, not to say prodigies, of 
thoroughness in searching, and candor in 
estimating evidence ? How then are theo- 
logians disqualified for thorough scrutiny 
and judicial insight ? 

Next we are informed that, unless the 
mode of Christian apology for which the 
clergy and theologians are so incompetent, 
is immediately inaugurated, “ there is soon 
to be a terrible in-sweeping and out-sweep- 
ing of Christian faith and hope from 
among the thinking and reading masses of 
this nation and on the other side” (p. 588). 
And there is much more of like purport. 
What is the outcome of all this? No com- 
petent apologists are found among those 
who are officially “set for the defense of 
the Gospel,” and consecrate their lives to 
it, and to preparation for it—that they may 
be enabled to fulfill their commission “ in 
meekness, to instruct those that oppose 
themselves, if peradventure God will give 
them repentance to the acknowledging of 
the truth.” If competent defenders can- 
not be found in this class, it is certain they 
can be found nowhere. As soon look for 
the ablest defenders of philosophy outside 
of the philosophers. What then remains 
as the conclusion from such premises, but 
that Christianity and the Church are help- 
less against modern skepticism, and can 
only look to see themselves “ in-swept and 
out-swept” by this great “ counter-tidal 
wave?” 

Is it surprisinig that the Christian mind 
of the country has been startled to find 
Christianty put in such a plight by 


one assuming to be chief strategist in 





planning and organizing its defenses? 
Or that this dissatisfaction should have 
found vent through the religious press, 
in forms temperate and intemperate ? 
In the eye of all classes, the skeptics, the 
world and the church, to exhibit the rec- 
ognized, trained and official defenders of 
Christianity, as a set of incapables, is a 
sure way of creating the impression that 
the cause itself is indefensible. For so it 
is, if it cannot be defended by those whom 
it sets for its defense. Such representa- 
tions from Christian divines will do more 
to promote skepticism, than all the assaults 
of skeptics themselves. 

And all the more so, when they are told 
that the minds of men are “subject to a 
priori, and on the whole, perfectly reason- 
able prepossessions "|adverse to Chris- 
tianity] “ before the trial begins,” (p. 594) ; 
that the “ transition | of the skeptics] to some 
form of religious faith or another hostile to 
Christianity, has not taken place on their 
part without a sufficient reason,” (p. 590) ; 
and “they rightly feel that Christianity, as 
theologically established, is very often not 
rested on evidence which would rationally 
satisfy a fearless, scientific thinker,” (p. 
737). 

Yet more, when we bring to view the 
unstinted eulogies of the anti-Christian 
thinkers and their volumes, as not only 
earnest and candid, but as products of 
“not merely first-class genius, but long 
time, and deep thought, and thorough 
research, and the most painstaking labor 
put upon them,” (p. 586) ;—all this in con- 
trast to the helpless incapacity and un- 
fairness of theologians, whose blunders 
are responsible for Renan’s skepticism, (p. 
591)—and who are, with equal charity and 
courtesy, depicted as “a pack of theolo- 
gians out upon the track of the mere religious 
doubter, hounding him onward into an 
open rupture with Christianity ;” although, 
through favor, we are informed that such a 
scene is growing rarer and rarer. Yet “the 
current ignorance of the American clergy 
on the leading outlines of the modern 
forms of disbelief” should be a “ perfectly 
fatal objection to their assuming the 
pastoral care,” where it prevails, (p. 590). 

Yet, he at last apparently relents a little 
in this onslaught upon the theologians, to 
whom he, after all, says it “ belongs at the 
present religious crisis to bring up, as much 
as in them lies, the discussion and the defense, 
but not the scientific testing of every funda- 
mental tenet fully abreast with every in- 
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telligent requisition of modern thought and 
culture” (p. 733). The italics are his. 

In regard to which it is in place to ask, 
to what purpose they discuss or defend 
Christian tenets, if they cannot offer such 
proof of them as ought to command the 
assent of honest and candid minds? And 
if they do this, what further “scientific 
testing” of them is called for? What is 
this “scientific testing” for which theolo- 
gians are incompetent, without which in- 
fidels and their apologists may justify their 
infidelity? Says Dr. B., “whatever cur- 
rent Christian dogma is found unable to 
give a truly scientific reason for demand- 
ing a continued credence from the truly 
scientific thinkers must, of course, at once 
put aside all claims upon a truly scientific 
thinker” (p. 737). And, we may add, if 
upon them, then upon all others. They 
say that “ Christianity, as theologically pre- 
sented,” confessedly “ does not rest upon a 
rigidly scientific .basis,” such as other and 
opposing systems claim to rest upon (p. 
737). We deny this, in any just meaning 
of the word science, or scientific reasoning 
or tests. 

When Dr. B. says (p. 737), the skeptics 
“feel that they must know religious truth 
for reasons as valid as they know any other 
truth,” we justify the feeling. We yield 
and ask belief on no lower ground. If this 
is all these men mean by science or scien- 
tific tests, we have no controversy with 
them about the principle—but simply about 
its applications. If this is all that Huxley 
means, as quoted (pp. 595-6), when he 
says, “ By science I understand all knowl- 
edge, which rests upon evidence and reason- 
ing of a like character to that which claims 
our assent to ordinary scientific proposi- 
tions. And if any one is able to make 
good the assertion that his theology rests 
upon valid evidence and sound reasoning, 
then, it appears to me, that such theology 
must take its place as a part of science.” 
Giving the words science and scientific 
their due breadth, we quite agree with him. 
The Christian founds his belief on nothing 
but the most “valid evidence and sound 
reasoning.” And science in its highest 
form differs from other knowledge, simply 
in being an ordered and systematic knowl- 
edge, which cognizes facts, not merely as 
separate and disjointed, but in their causes 
and unity. So theology justly claims to 
be queen of the sciences, scientia scien- 
tiarum, because all things find their ulti- 
mate cause and true unity in God, the 

Vor, VII.—31 . 





Great First Cause. If these writers, how- 
ever, mean what seems to be intimated on 
page 595, that scientific or valid evidence 
is that only which “ facts can prove, or the 
senses bear witness to,” or that the evidence 
of the senses, or of experience, and logical 
deductions therefrom, are alone trust- 
worthy, we protest against it with all the 
earnestness of our being. The fact that 
so many of these strange paradoxes about 
Christian evidences came from physicists, 
and are irreconcilable with any other con- 
ception of valid evidence, would seem to 
lend color to this construction. 

However this may be, it is certain that 
valid evidence enters the soul through 
various inlets, and varies in its nature ac- 
cording to those inlets, which are the 
senses, consciousness, intuition of super- 
sensual truths, faith in testimony, and rea- 
soning, deductive and inductive; and 
when these faculties are rightly used, the 
evidence perceived by each is valid. Now 
the standard and traditional defenses of 
Christianity address its evidences, extérnal 
and internal, to all these powers of the soul, 
and in such number and force as ought to 
produce conviction, and must produce con- 
viction, in every candid mind. Any new 
forms of effective Christian apology are not 
new in essence, however they may be so in 
circumstantial adaptations to any given 
style of skepticism which happens, for the 
time, to be in fashion. And we repeat, 
without going into them, that the proofs 
of the divinity of our religion are sufficient 
to convince all fair minds, and to throw 
upon unbelievers the guilt of the inex- 
cusable rejection, as fictions of human 
imposture, of the words of Him “ whospake 
as never man spake.” There is no escape 
from this position for those who accept the 
Bible and undertake to defend it; for it is 
the constant declared attitude of our Lord 
towards unbelievers, whose condemnation 
he pronounces to be that “light has come 
into the world, and they have loved dark- 
ness rather than light, because their deeds 
are evil ’—while we are assured that “if 
any man will do His will he shall know of 
the doctrine whether it be of God.” 
Like it or dislike it, beyond all question, 
the Gospel assumes not only that it is at- 
tested by sufficient evidence, but that it 
carries such an impress of divinity, as to 
be its own evidence to every unperverted 
mind, and to lay upon every one to whom 
it comes, the inexorable obligation to be- 
lieve in it on pain of perdition. It assumes 
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that none can reject it without guilt in re- 
fusing to appreciate, and to be convinced 
by, its incontestable marks of divinity. 
“He that believeth not is condemned al- 
already.” Just as the works, so does the 
Word of God, declare His glory and show 
His handiwork. All this is confirmed by the 
external evidence of authentic history and 
of miracles, culminating in the resurec- 
tion of our Lord, the very account of which 
is above all human invention, and be- 
speaks its Divine Original. To reproach 
Christian apologists, therefore, with insist- 
ing that the due appreciation or rejection 
of the Gospel and its proofs depends 
on the moral state and bias, is to reproach 
our Lord Himself who constantly affirms it. 

The attempt to make the belief in the 
Gospels a purely intellectual exercise, de- 
void of any moral element, is vain. Moral 
truth and moral considerations are none 
the less intellectual for being moral; they 
must be perceived by the intellect, if at all, 
yet not to the exclusion of moral and spirit- 
ual discernment, which is an exercise of 
our: moral faculty indeed, but does not, 
therefore, cease to be intelligent as well as 
emotional. We are not to be diverted, how- 
ever, from our main purpose, which is not 
the matter of Christian Apology, but the No- 
vum Organum or method demanded for it. 

This has been at last reduced to a cer- 
tain “scientific testing,” no criteria of 
which are given that we are able to find, 
beyond the few indicia, which we have 
touched. Only one other method of test- 
ing this method remains, that is by its 
fruits—a test divinely prescribed. “ By 
their fruits shall ye know them.” And 
we need not go far to findthem. Weneed 
not repeat what has already been evinced 
with respect to the disparagement and dis- 
owning of the appointed defenders, and rec- 
ognized evidences of Christianity ; with 
proportionate eulogies of the genius, tem- 
per and power of its assailants, and omi- 
nous auguries of their speedy triumph, 
unless confronted on the plan of this 
Novum Organum. It is enough to add, 
that it has apparently led the men who 
tried it, Strauss, Renan, Seeley, Darwin, 
Spencer, Huxley, Tyndall, Froude, into 
their various materialistic, or other de- 
structive theories in proud and defiant 
antagonism to Christianity; that, accord- 
ing to Dr. B., it has led them “ toa most pro- 
nounced repugnance to the supernatural,” 
so that they set themselves against it, and 














all that involves it as @ priori, impossible 
or incredible. Says Strauss: “ No single 
Gospel, nor all the Gospels together, can 
claim that degree of historical reliability 
which would be required in order to make 
us to debase our reason to the point of 
believing miracles.” And Dr. B. adds, 
“that the Gospels are a myth, that Jesus is 
a common Thaumaturgic trickster, this, or 
anything beside, is much sooner tobe con- 
ceived of (by these men) than it is to be 
conceded that the belief in the miraculous 
becomes a modern savant” (p.593). Let 
him who can, or will, point out any mode 
of scientific testing, which after having 
conducted to such stupendous, and unre- 
lenting antagonism to Christ and his Gos- 
pel, shall avail to overcome it—that hav- 
ing raised this fell spirit can lay it. 

Not by any new scientific testing, or ac- 
cumulation of new evidences, is it to be 
exorcised. “ This kind goeth not out but 
by prayer and fasting;” prayer to Him 
who out of the very “stones can raise up 
children unto Abraham.” Unless He 
“give them repentance to the acknowl- 
edging of the truth,” their transmutation wi"! 
be more hopeless than even a transubstanti- 
ation. What avail new signs, proofs, or argu- 
ments, against the spirit that avowedly 
dominates such men? “If they believe 
not Moses and the prophets, neither will 
they be persuaded, though one arise from 
the dead.” 

Another fruit of this scientific testing is 
intimated to be the “hopeless doom of 
much of our so-called Christian Theology ;” 
by which we understand nothing different 
from some of the leading articles of our 
accepted Christianity. How much or how 
little this may mean we are not informed. 
But we confess that, judging from the 
havoc made with the defenses of Chris- 
tianity, our hopes are not sanguine as to 
what would be left of its doctrines. 

While such is our estimate of this new 
method of Apologetics, we have no doubt 
it has been devised and put forward by its 
author with the best intentions. Overdoing 
what is good sometimes turns it into the 
worst of evils. Undue liberality and con- 
cessions to skepticism can only issue in 
compromising the defenders and defenses 
of Christianity itself. The like of this fre- 
quently occurs. Sir William Hamilton 
largely neutralized his own refutation of 
Kant’s system by the extravagant conces- 
sions he made to it. 
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I povust if there is, upon the outside, an 
uglier or more unattractive holiday in the 
world than Sunday in an English or 
American town. There is something in 
the spectacle of the closed shops and bar- 
red windows, the long, deserted business 
thoroughfare, and in the ringing of the iron 
cellar doors over which your feet rattle 
drearily, to the last degree desolate and in- 
hospitable. Even in the parks and city 
squares the day does not lose its discon- 
solate aspect. The shoemaker and his 
wife trundling their baby carriage af- 
flicts us with a sense of commiseration. 
His Sunday clothes and his wife’s parasol 
and their solemn, circumspect walking 
about, suggest most vividly his unhappy, 
shabby toil, his unending drudgery. Can 
there be anything but ugliness in acity 
square upon a Sunday, with an iron bench 
to sit upon, a gravel path to walk upon, a 
policeman near at hand, and the sight of 
three or four smart young clerks condemn- 
ed to spend the day in each other’s com- 
pany. There, is however, in many Ameri- 
can towns (I never saw anything of the 
kind in London,) a street where the nice 
people walk up and down on Sunday after- 
noons. The young ladies are pretty and 
gay and loquacious, and the young gentle- 
men, though a trifle overdressed, are happy 
and endeavor to be agreeable. On a win- 
ter’s or autumn’s afternoon, the fine prome- 
nade of an American city is bright and 
splendid. There is something a little hard, 
something not quite warm and generous, in 
the spectacle of the long, cold, gay street. 
Yet the scene is not unpleasing. The 
polished window-pane is now and then lit 
up with a flickering ray of the firelight 
within. Certainly the day is not without 
austerity. But the neighborhood of friends 
in a great city finds one well contented 
with the severity and peculiarity of the 
religious festival of the week. I am willing 
to put up with the abolition of the shop win- 
dows, and the desolation of streets so bright 
on other days, with the depressing hilar- 
ities of the people, and the dismal bits of 
green grass, with fountains, iron benches, 
policemen and baby-carriages. The tinge 
of gloom which hangs over the elegant 
quarter of the town is agreeable rather than 
otherwise. I am glad of the Puritan re- 


miniscence which yet hangs about our 
Sunday. 


It is well that there should be 





one day in the week which we are under 
some vague obligation not to give to trivial- 
ities, when at times we shall even repress 
that laughter and joking at the sound of 
which dreams and emotions are apt to 
break away and vanish, when the lights 
are lowered and fingers wander over the 
keys, and “The spacious firmament on 
high,” and “ By cool Siloam’s shady rill,” 
are sung by the voices of the kind and 
good. 

The English Sunday is more somber 
than ourown. Here the day wears more 
of a holiday aspect; the people in the 
streets look happier and are better dressed. 
The genteel English think it common and 
snobbish to dress much on Sunday. Of 
course they ascribe this notion to their 
nicer sense of propriety ; but how much of 
it is due to superior taste and sanctity, and 
how much to the tradition that snobs dress 
on Sunday because persons of their station 
are compelled to work on other days, I do 
not pretend to decide. One may say that 
the English as a rule regard Sunday with 
rather more sobriety and strictness than 
ourselves. They think it is godless to stay 
away from church; and it is to the church- 
es one must go to see the English Sunday. 
We, in this country, have always had a 
poetic curiosity and interest in the churches 
and parsonages of England. The “de- 
cent church” (inimitable adjective !) when, 
for the first time, on the road from Liver- 
pool to London, one sees it crowning a 
well-clipped, humid hill-top, softly returns 
to the imagination as something known in in- 
fancy and forgotten. Ever since childhood 
our minds have been filled with innumerable 
stories and poems about the parsons and 
parsonages. There is the Vicar of Wake- 
field, and there is the clergyman in the “ De- 
serted Village ;” and, later, we are familiar 
with many admirable or amusing par- 
sons or parsons’ wives and daughters on 
the pages of Miss Austin and Trollope. 
The clergyman seems to have been the 
best man in their society to unite in his - 
person virtue and gentility with tragical 
poverty. On the other hand, there is in the 
lives of many clergymen’s families just 
that plenum of earthly comfort which is al- 
luring for the gentler uses of literature, 
just that happy balance of circumstances 
which equally removes the household from 
the ugliness of want, and from the preten- 
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sion which is the peril of too much suc- 
cess. The parson has been called the 
“center of English society.” High and 
low, rich and poor, all group themselves 
about him, and compute their position by 
reference to him. He touches the com- 
munity at every point; he may know 
everybody, though his place is a very vari- 
able and accidental one. His importance, 
of course other things being equal, is in 
proportion to his income. He is a greater 
man in the country than in town. Some 
parsons are very much greater than others. 
Between a bishop and a poor curate there 
exists what the novelists would call a 
“sulf.” Indeed, I am told that a young 
curate, when speaking to a bishop in the 
street, would be likely to take off his hat 
and stand bareheaded. In London, the 
priest appears to lose himself amidst the 
crowd ; but even there he retains an intrin- 
sic identity and distinctiveness which no- 
body else possesses. 

We have, besides, been attracted by the 
artistic and poetical qualities of the Church 
of England. It possesses these attractions, 
not because it is a State Church, but be- 
cause it is a National Church. It is the 
Church of all, and, because the people in 
humble and middle life outnumber the 
great and the fortunate, it is more the 
church of the poor than of the rich. This 
fact gives it substance and depth, and a 
somber strength, like the chill sod and 
damp winds of their autumn evening. In 
the Church the people have for ages been 
christened, married, and buried; indeed, 
any other kind of religious establishment 
has a look either shabby or glaringly brand- 
new. With us it is always the particular 
church, say, at the corner of Moyomensing 
avenue and 18th street, which attracts or 
repels one. Is it a good place to go? Do 
we like the clergyman, and do we like the 
people? One of the best parts of any 
Church Service here, I take it, is shaking 
hands with acquaintances going down the 
aisles. We go here to those houses which 
attract and please, which are the brightest 
and happiest-looking. The minified cathe- 
drals, where gloom was secured by the 
same cheap means that one can have it in 
any pantry, namely, by having no windows, 
are replaced by houses of worship more fit 
and sensible. We have no old churches; 
and antiquity here is so weak and unim- 
portant, that people do well in ceasing al- 
together to imitate its solemn and_pathetic 
impressions. How slight and feeble is our 





past, the man will feel who loiters in Trin- 
ity church-yard, or strolls for an hour in 
St. Paul’s, the interior of which wonder- 
fully resembles an old English church. 
What comes to us from pre-revolutionary 
times is scarcely more inspiring than the 
rubbish left in an attic by the people who 
move out to those who move in. Who 
that drops his ticket at Wall street Ferry 
cares to remember that, on that spot, 
George and Martha Washington landed 
from Virginia ninety years ago; or who of 
the crowds that flock hourly about the Ex- 
change calls to mind that, on the balcony 
of a building which once stood there, the 
first president was inaugurated? The 
mighty To-Day of the continent is scarcely 
conscious of these trifles. It is different in 
England. George III., with his tumultu- 
ous, triumphant Empire, and his thunder- 
ing Waterloos and Trafalgars, curbs the 
conceit and insolence of the living. So far 
as duration goes, America has had the very 
respectable past of nearly four centuries. 
But, whatever is ancient in point of time 
by association with this continent, seems 
to partake of its newness. What is old 
here does not at all become precious be- 
cause it is rare. It is rather swallowed up 
in the all-pervading, all-forgetting present. 
A tomb-stone with 1790 scratched upon it 
is a less impressive object here than in Eu- 
rope. The occupant has no constituency ; 
there are too few of him to make it worth 
while to take him into account. But even 
the recent past in Europe is strong, be- 
cause of the multitudes which disappear 
with a generation, and of the ages full of 
life and history upon which it lies. The 
names over the chancel of men who fell 
with Nelson, and the tablets upon the 
walls, not a half century old, appeal to us 
with a strange earnestness. 

There is no doubt that these English 
temples possess sublime and fervid impres- 
sions which houses of worship of yesterday 
cannot produce. Yet the services in many 
of them, particularly in the West End, are 
very dull and vapid. The churches were 
a third full, with pretty much everybody 
asleep or inattentive. The most devout 
and enthusiastic worship is to be found in 
those parts of London inhabited mainly 
by the lower middle classes, people who 
live by trades and small shops. In some 
churches, where the pews are reserved un- 
til the time for the service to begin, the 
outside public range themselves along the 
aisle, waiting to take the unoccupied seats 
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when the moment comes. In other 
churches the pews are thrown open during 
the evening service, and anybody can 
come in and take a seat, the only pre- 
cedence being such as long occupation and 
courtesy give. I remember a young lady 
who hustled me out of a comfortable cor- 
ner on the plea that it was “hers.”” There 
she sat and opened her prayer-book and 
surrendered herself almost greedily to her 
ecstasy and meditation. How she valued 
that snug corner I could tell from the war- 
like expression of her countenance, when 
for a moment I looked sceptical of her 
right to eject me. 

This was at St. Dunstan’s, with the 
curate of which church I had the good 
fortune to contract an acquaintance. The 
curate of St. Dunstan’s was a very good, 
laborious and capable man. He preached 
two or three sermons on Sunday; his 
evenings were occupied with lectures and 
charities ; during five days of the week he 
taught a great city school. The rest of the 
time he took in writing his two sermons, 
visiting the sick and burying the dead, in 
reading the Bible to all the bed-ridden 
old women in the parish, and in baptizing 
certain red and blue-faced, black-haired 
and very tender babies. How shall I de- 
scribe him—a saint without feebleness, a 
humorist without skepticism, an English- 
man without a trace of the egotist, a tire- 
less worker and an unquestioning child of 
duty, yet with the most generous sense of 
enjoyment and a most modest charity for 
the indolent and the semi-virtuous. I had 
a note to him from a friend who had met 
him in Switzerland. With his countenance 
I saw a good deal of St. Dunstan's. 
Often on Sunday evenings at 7 o'clock I 
used to call at the curate’s lodgings for 
the chance of a walk with him to church, 
or rather a trot, for we were nearly always 
late, the parson stopping to tack a tail on 
to his sermon. It was a mile away, and 
the chimes of St. Dunstan’s were clanging 
as we brought up at the vestibule. It was 
an ancient building, standing in what is 
called the “ City,”—a district enclosed by 
the old walls and now entirely taken up by 
trade. I got my seat in church, and when 
the bell stopped, the procession of chor- 
isters, dressed in white, began to move up 
the aisle, the youngest and tenderest 
coming first, the older and taller following. 
The little ones were often beautiful boys, 
with the soft, tender English complexion, 
and looked like angels, though I often saw 








them nudging each other when they were 
responding the loudest, and communicating 
by dumb show, with spelling upon their 
fingers and with grimaces. Their faces were 
so clean, and they had their hair so well 
brushed, that it was easy to see that some 
neat and proud mother had inspected every 
one of them. One little fellow in particular 
looked as if his mother had followed him 
all about the room, holding him by the 
chin, brushing his forehead and temples 
violently as he retreated, and, perhaps, 
giving him now and then a crack on the 
head with the hair-brush. The procession 
grew coarser as it grew older; the differ- 
ence between the little and the big chor- 
isters was much like that between young 
and tender leeks and onions gone to seed. 
The choristers were, I suppose, taken almost 
entirely from the families of small shop- 
keepers and mechanics. Directly behind 
the grown choristers, and attired very 
much like them, came the clergy ; and the 
contrast between their countenances showed 
more plainly than anything I remember 
seeing, the unmistakable unlikeness of 
gentlemen to persons who are not gentle- 
men. There were the well-defined, edu- 
cated faces of two or three young clergy- 
men, and in a singular contrast was the 
loutish, indistinct chaos in the counte- 
nances of the overgrown singers. 

The curate preached always in the even- 
ings, and led a good part of the service. 
His sermons were delivered in a _ low, 
musical monotone or recitative. They were 
thoughtful and well expressed, excellent 
sermons, among the best I heard in London, 
but what made them especially admirable 
was the manifest purity of the man, the 
reality of his goodness. Whether he read 
or preached or prayed or sat silent, you 
felt the influence of adevoted spirit. It is 
the sort of man he is, not so much what he 
says, that makes a clergyman a good one. 
You would not care to have a vulgar, super- 
ficial or conceited person sit in your room 
and occupy your attention for an hour. It is 
just as unpleasant to have any such man mov- 
ing constantly before your eyes in church, 
praying, reading and exhorting. Of vul- 
garity one sees very little in England, but, 
of course, most clergymen, like most other 
people, do not possess very clear ideas, and 
it is necessary that they be exhibiting their 
lack of strength during the whole time they 
occupy the eyes of the congregation. Their 
manner of reading the Bible seems to be 
altogether without sense or reason. They 
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take the promises, the revelations, the 
ecstasies, the lamentations and the gene- 
alogies all in the same voice, and at the 
same pace. I remember once to have 
heard in the afternoon service at West- 
minster Abbey, a clergyman reading the 
Scriptures in a heavy, sonorous voice with 
which he was obviously very well contented. 
Paul, in the chapter read, has been speaking 
in a lofty, Apostolic strain which the agree- 
able baritone suited very well. But he 
closes the epistle with some common-place 
messages, which are manifestly not to be 
read with the same sublimity of enuncia- 
tion as the other parts of the chapter. But 
the clergyman grandly intoned, “ Bring 
Zenas, the lawyer-r-r-r-r-r,”” and the caden- 
cies of this bathotic expression rolled 
among the arches of the cathedral and 
over the heads of the people. The curate 
of St. Dunstan’s intoned the service also, 
and with the motions of his voice his 
large congregation was instinctively in 
sympathy. His reading was affecting, 
as I have said, owing, not so much to 
any grace of manner, or agreeable vocal 
cadencies (though his voice was a sweet 
one), as to the purity and devotion of his 
spirit. Some more modern sorts of sin, I 
used to think, though, might have very well 
found their way into his liturgy. Could 
he not have elided “ From false doctrine, 
heresy and schism,” and have intoned in- 
stead, “From inconstancy and vain obli- 
viousness, from ennui, lassitude, and all self- 
admiration !” 

St. Dunstan’s was one of the oldest of 
the city sanctuaries, its history stretching 
way back before Elizabeth. The church 
was destroyed and re-built at the time of the 
great fire. Its aisles have been the resting 
place of city worthies as long as London 
has had Lord Mayors, or London women 
have been comely. Their quaint memo- 
rials were upon the windows—* Thomas 
Watson, citizen of Milk street,—1513.” 
How many generations of listless children, 
lying back in these pews during the long 
service have spelt out his virtues on the 
marble underneath, and wondered what a 
quaint old fellow he was, and how strange 
it must be to be dead so long, and have 
one’s name scratched in such queer char- 
acters under the painted figures of saints 
and martyrs, then sighed to think what 
an age it would be till dinner. St. Dun- 
stan’s was just such a church as old city 
magnates should have worshiped and 
grown rich in. The place had a look of 











| tarnished bullion and dingy guineas; it 


made one think of the dark corners of old 
counting-rooms. On the walls and over the 
chancel, upward-gazing saints aspired with 
the faith of long gone ages. The glad sing- 
ing of the choristers and the murmurings of 
the people arose incessantly; from the tab- 
lets upon the walls the past gave testimony. 
There with the dark wilderness of London 
trade without, the people knelt and wor- 
shiped in the same old place which had 
been a landmark to their believing fathers. 

After church the curate used to guide me 
through all sorts of strange lanes and ar- 
cades, and openings, and narrow passages 
through which we could scarcely get abreast, 
to the vicarage, which was a third of a mile 
away, where half-a-dozen of the parsons 
of the neighborhood gathered for supper. 
Incessant and indefatigable as he was, he 
yet seemed to have more time for his 
friends than many men who do not accom- 
plish a fourth of his work. I took advan- 
tage of all the time I could get of him. 
He was always to be found after church on 
Sunday, when the same group that gathered 
at the vicarage came to him to lunch. 
These meetings were marked by a sort of 
tvresse, rare, I should have supposed, 
among Englishmen. This we owed to the 
hospitality of the curate’s spirit and his 
laugh, which, I think, was one of the most 
delightful I ever heard. He possessed a 
most capacious nature. His humor, of 
which he had a great deal, was just like 
his frame, large and ruddy. He was from 
the farmer class; and, it seemed to me, 
that he had in his blood the jollity of a 
hundred Christmas Eves, and in his voice 
the warmth and volume of centuries of roar- 
ing Yule-logs upon the hearth. He had per- 
fect health; he was three-and-thirty, indeed, 
but he had that other youth,—the youth of 
purity and simplicity. On Sundays he 
usually came back from church in great 
spirits. His talk with his clerical friends 
ran upon parish matters, the peculiarities 
of some familiar people, an odd answer of 
a charity scholar to a question in the 
catechism, or what had been seen and 
heard among the poor during the week. 
For instance, (this was told me in a sub- 
dued voice, as if to apologize for its pro- 
fanity,) the curate had called upon a poor 
girl who had lost her baby. He tried to 
comfort her, and told her that it was better 
off where it was. She was inconsolable ; 
but when he reminded her that it had gone 
to Heaven, she said “ yes” (sobbing), that 














she believed it was a “ bloody little angel.” 
I mention this to show the strength of the 
soil from which these men drew their nu- 
triment. Their conversation was full of 
fact and personal experience; but the wit 
and pleasure, the “sweet insanity” to 
which the company attained when their 
minds were the clearest and kindest, they 
owed to the patronage and hospitality of 
the host. The freedom and perfect unself- 
ishness of the parson provoked the humor 
of his guests to the very limit of au- 
dacity, indeed, at times, to the border of 
delirium. 

This pale photograph is all I have with 
which to reproduce his modesty, his effici- 
ency, his goodness, his friendship, his 
humor. Even these words,—a hieroglyph- 
ical sort of suggestion of him rather than 
a definition,—may bring him into trouble, 
should they find their way across the 
ocean. The ladies at the vicarage, where 
we used to sup on Sunday evenings after 
service, used to tease him sorely. Indeed, 
that was the way they took to testify the 
warm regard in which they held the curate. 
They had rather a handle against him in 
the great devotion of certain old ladies in 
the parish. These old people could not 
help testifying their love of him, and not 
very skillful in expressing themselves, 
would make use of epithets rather more 
fond than accurate. Expressions meant for 
parsons of the honied or pallid and ascetic 
sort sat rather absurdly upon his broad 
shoulders. ‘Then there were certain good 
and pretty women who used to persecute 
this devout man and worthy servant by re- 
calling these compliments in his presence. 
Thus he was never permitted to forget that 
he had been called “ the handsomest curate 
in Wolverton.” Perhaps they may find 
something in my encomiums to tease him 
about. I can see him after church on 
Sunday evenings at the vicarage, indulging 
deep draughts of beer, and very busy at the 
cold chicken, amid gusts of his own laugh- 
ter and expostulation, exclaiming that a 
certain friend of his is a“ blasted Yankee,” 
“a heretic,” etc. 

People in England do not run together 
so much by churches as in this country. 
There is the broad division between the 
establishment and the dissenters, much 
broader than that between any two Ameri- 
can denominations, though the line is by 
no means so marked as it once was. But 
you find comparatively very little associa- 
tion by particular church societies. In the 
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West End there is none at all; in the less 
fashionable parts of London the Church is 
a sort of focus for the congregation, but to 
no such degree as in America. They have. 
nothing like our Sunday schools, about 
which the young people in an American 
town and village get together, and which, 
in their own minds, they associate much 
more intimately with cider and hickory 
nuts than with the catechism. Sunday 
schools in England are entirely for the 
poor. Their original object was to teach 
children who could not go to school dur- 
ing the week. Of the bright and attract- 
ive gatherings of pretty children and 
happy people among us they have no idea. 
The Sunday school here is so national and 
peculiar an institution, that I wonder it 
has not got into literature. The number 
of people, the country through, who have 
recollections of them, must be very great. 
In the days when school discipline was se- 
verer than at present, a boy’s reason for 
liking them was that they did not “lick” 
and “ keep in.” But the man who looks 
back upon those festivals will remember 
some impressions more exalted and mys- 
tical than any he has known since. There 
was a pale little girl, with a demeanor of 
almost severe purity, and a face quite grave 
and intense, who, on Sunday mornings, 
was hid from him too often by intervening 
and constantly interrupting heads and bon- 
nets. The breeze that swung the branches 
into the open windows, rattled the Bible 
leaves, and blew a skein of her yellow 
hair over her temples. Then there was a 
boy of fifteen, who was the secretary, and 
who wore coat-tails, and who was a very 
great personage. With book in hand and 
pencil behind his ear, he went among the 
girls and gathered pennies, and received 
the offering of the pale little girl, appar- 
ently unconscious that she was unlike the 
others. This boy was marshal, and wore a 
rosette on excursions, and when a mission- 
ary came to address the school, he rose 
and moved a vote of thanks. Wild and 
thrilling eminence ! There was but one un- 
pleasant thing about the Sunday-school, 
that to-morrow was Monday, and that the 
sight of the pale little girl, and the pleasant 
hubbub about Jonah and Elijah, would be 
exchanged for the long, dark school-room, 
and the desks and the black-boards, and 
“What place was celebrated for its 
manufactures, and what place for the in- 
telligence of its inhabitants?” the odious 
smell of slates and slate-pencils; the mas- 
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ter’s ruler over the hands and his cane 
over the legs. 

But Sunday schools have of late years 
become much prettier places than they 
were fifteen or twenty years ago. The 
changes in the manner of conducting them 
and the adorning and beautifying of the 
rooms seem to mark in our recent religion 
some vell/éités toward the warm coloring 
and light-heartedness of Southern Europe. 
At present they fit them up with fountains, 
nice furniture, and warm-colored carpets, 
and the walls are decorated with mottoes 
and texts of Scripture in red, blue and gilt. 
They sing sweetly and heartily, and the 
conversational hubbub of voices is bright 
and exhilarating. The confusion of 
tongues and subjects, when one sits in the 
midst of it, is agreeable. A little boy near 
you spells out, “ go to the ant, thou slug- 
gard.” In the Bible class a young col- 
legian of an investigating and somewhat 
skeptical turn is confounding the wisdom 
of his simple-minded teacher, who is really 
in much awe of him, expostulates with his 
erudition, and logical superiority, and 
warns him that too much learning has made 
him mad. Over the way the bears are 
devouring the boys who mocked Elisha ; 
while a fair little group of girls to your left 
are taking down the priests of Baal toa 


destruction which they and their teacher | 


in a rather matter-of-course and apathetic 
manner appear to approve. 
that so many human beings are cut to 
pieces, the look of mild and tacit acquies- 
cence in the young teacher’s countenance 
is rather dreadful, and it is somewhat 
strange that the scholars should inspect 
each other’s dresses, and exchange con- 
fidences, and that their faces should fall 
into absent and far away expressions. 
They have none of these pretty things 
in England. I once attended a sort of 
Sunday school in the loft of a warehouse 
down by the river, where some bargees 
were taught. The young boatmen walked 
in in single file with an enormous clamp- 
ing of boots, which must have been wood- 
en, and an expression upon their counte- 
nances of an intention to behave with great 
decorum. They knelt down much as you 
would suppose a row of Egyptian obelisks 
to do, and when down you wished that 
they would never attempt to get up again. 
One young man did continue kneeling some 
moments longer than was necessary. He 
arose with as much haste as possible, and 
the whole of them, as a matter of course, 





| 


Considering | 


immediately crammed their handkerchiefs 
down their throats (or whatever in a 
bargee’s wardrobe corresponds to a hand- 
kerchief,) and by this pantomime express- 
ed their readiness to choke rather than 
violate propriety. I suppose that all 
British Sunday schools are modifications 
of this one. As the children who compose 
them are taken altogether from the very 
poorest, a look of squalor and dirt must 
be, I imagine, inseparable from them. 

St. Dunstan’s had no Sunday-schools like 
ours, yet the young people of the church 
had some exceedingly pleasant ways of 
spending time. For instance, they had 
dances during the Christmas holidays in 
the school-room of the church, to the great 
scandal of some of the neighboring par- 
ishes. A small sum was charged for ad- 
mission. The room was prettily decorated 
with holly, evergreen and ivy; and all 
the young people of the church came and 
danced. Over this little realm, hid in the 
heart of London trade, the vicar’s wife, a 
person of much sense and beauty, exer- 
cised a pleasant rule. Most of the young 
men had rather a half-baked look ; the best 
of them, it was easy to see, were not 
quite done. But my experience is that 
gentle and refined and lady-like women 
are of no class at all ; you find them every- 
where. For centuries the beauty of Lon- 
don women has been famous. These 
young ladies, indeed, were not quite like 


| the slight, pale slips, and faintly tinted 





blue-bells of the West End. Bloom and 
zone they possessed in abundance. The 
faces of many of them were exceedingly 
comely. They had health, spirits, good 
nature, and much freedom and humor. 
St. Dunstan’s was very high, or very broad, 
or both, or neither, I forget which; but at 
any rate it occupied just that theological 
attitude which a church may hold and 
give charity balls to the young people. 
Atsuch times the school-room was too 
small, and they secured a hall in the neigh- 
borhood. These assemblages, I think, at- 
tracted rather a higher class of people 
than the dances in the _ school-room. 
Thither came the most devout and chari- 
table ladies of the parish. You may fancy 
how pleasant it was; the church at Philip- 
pi gave me the right hand of fellowship. 
I was permitted to waltz with Priscilla, to 
gallop with Lydia, and to da/ancez and turn 
not a few of the chief women in the lancers. 

St. Dunstan’s, it will be seen, practiced 
a very agreeable type of Christianity. It 
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must not be imagined, however, that this 
religion was in very general vogue. I 
heard a number of elderly people say that 
they never heard of such things in their 
lives as a dance in a church school-room. 
But a great many strange things have come 
to pass which elderly people never heard 
of. It really seems at present that every- 
body is tolerated except the Evangel- 
icals. 

There are in England at present a great 
many kinds of people and a great many 
kinds of belief. They have a strong, ably 
expressed and respectable unbelief like 
which we have nothing in America, and 
lying oddly by the side of it is a good 
deal of what might be termed “ religion as 
a matter of course.” Thus, it is mention- 
ed in the Blue Books, that certain children 
in the agricultural regions cannot tell who 
made them; yet this is not to be won- 
dered at, when so many of the learned 
professors in the universities say they 
don’t know. As a specimen of the di- 
versity of opinion one meets with, a 
young lady once told me that she saw no 
reason to believe in the immortality of the 
soul, and that women, she thought, were 


religious because they had nothing else to 


do. The next day the curate of St. Duns- 
tan’s assured me,—yes, you did, old boy, 
—that on no account could he marry an 
Evangelical girl, though this austerity, I 
fancy, was a reminiscence of a severe youth 
which time and nature had mollified. 
(He promised, by the way, that he would 
take me to call upon “ an Evangelical girl,” 
which he never did.) Between these ex- 
tremes there is obviously room for some 
shades of opinion. Yet widely diverse as 
are the notions of men, all alike receive 
the heritage which the strong religious 
moods of early England have bequeathed 
them. They yet have the churches and 
the universities, St. Paul's, the Abbey, and 
Magdalen cloisters. There yet remain 
abodes of solitude and emotion which no 
modern hand can imitate, where men in 
mighty cities can retire apart for an hour 
from the crowd, and dust, and turmoil. 
The night of my arrival in London I 
stopped at a hotel not far from Westmin- 
ster. It was raining during the evening, 
and I did not go out, but sat before the 
grate in the smoking-room, strangely re- 
flecting upon the strange, dark, new, old 
world about me. It was one of those large 
hotels to which people go who knew noth- 
ing about London, and I had dined in a 





hushed and stately dining-hall instead of 
the dingy little coffee-room one should 
always seek. I was somewhat disappoint- 
ed by the arid elegance of my surround- 
ings, and began to fear that the world I 
was to enter upon the morrow might be as 
vain and modern. There was a young 
clergyman sitting near me with whom I en- 
tered into talk. He was the rector of a 
parish somewhere in Shropshire, of which 
he told me the name, and it had an ex- 
tremely pleasant country sound. (The 
reader will perhaps think me impressible, 
but why should I tell him of the stupid 
people I met?) I had never met a man, 
it seemed to me, with a manner and 
spirit more refined, and when afterward I 
had an opportunity to know him better, 
that impression was fixed and strengthen- 
ed. His countenance and behavior, united 
gentleness and purity, softness and dignity. 
In the course of the conversation he spoke 
of the Abbey, and as he was modestly and 
kindly communicative, I got from him a 
good deal about it. He took a pencil and 
sketched me some hints of its architectural 
history ; and he told me this story which is 
perhaps familiar to most of my readers, 
but was new to me. Ages ago a clear 
stream watered the grassy margin of the 
river, where now the brown, viscid wave 
of the Thames laves its stone walls and 
embankments. Once at night a boatman 
saw upon the bank a man who beckoned 
him to come nearer. He rowed him across 
the stream to where the Abbey stood. The 
figure entered, and immediately the church 
was filled with light and music, and sing- 
ing angels. It was St. Peter who came to 
possess and consecrate his cathedral. 
When my acquaintance retired he pro- 
posed that we should attend the ten o'clock 
services at the Abbey the next morning. 
“They have every day,” he said, “a morn- 
ing and afternoon service. It is well 
to have some place in the heart of the 
city where one can be apart with one’s 
God.” ‘The manner of the young clergy- 
man was constrained and diffident; I can 
convey no impression of the gentleness and 
purity with which these words were ut- 
tered. 

The next morning we went to the Abbey. 
I have never been since so distinctly con- 
scious of the mood of which it was the 
expression—if it be not presumption to 
talk of distinctness upon such a subjece. 
I felt in the authors of that work a sense 
of that strong exclusion which possesses 
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all artists in their clearest moments. Had 
the builders not had the sympathy of the 
multitude, these were emotions which when 
brought in contact with an alien and as- 
tonished atmosphere, would have appeared 
how wild, how strange! They could not 
have survived a day which did not com- 
prehend them. But the aspiration and 
exultation had been changed to the stone 
of the solid globe. The thoughts of the 
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builders may now fly hither and thither, 
the builders die and their visions with 
them, but still that dream entranced re- 
mains; the towers yet linger, the arches 
exult, the saints aspire; so I thought when 
first those aisles and ascending vaults 
were revealed to me, and when, with the 
pious few gathered under its canopy, 
I first heard the rejoicing of the cho- 
risters. 
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BY REBECCA 
CHAPTER X. 


AuprREY’s plan for getting out of a quick- 
sand, like the invention of a sewing ma- 
chine, or the best passages of Shakespeare, 
was so simple and admirable a matter, 
when done, so undeniably the only way in 
which the thing could properly be done, 
that nobody found much in it to applaud. 

“Tt was lucky,” Pike said, his hands in 
the waistband of his trousers, “ that Miss 
Swenson hit onit ‘arly in the evenin’. But 
of course it was the right way. Some on 
us would have hit on it afore long.” 

Mr. Goddard bestowed a word of praise 
on her. “ Very nice in you to remember 
that idea,” coming up to where she stood 
like a ghost watching Graff's steady driving 
of the piles. Goddard was quite secure 
of Jane’s rescue, and was his own buoyant 
self again, sauntering from group to group, 
enjoying their queer idioms and traits. 
One could have sworn that his fanciful 
blue suit of clothes was newer than the 
one he wore half an hour ago, and surely 
his reddish mustache was freshly waxed. 
“Very apropos, your remembrance, I’m 
sure, and fortunate for poor Jane. But 
really you must not fill your brain with 
facts. It would be like choking up a vase 
of old Dresden with matches, burned and 
u »burned, as I have seen done.” 

“*Old Dresden?’ Oh yes, certainly, cer- 
tainly,” said Audrey, staring at the two 
d. rk figures in the quicksand. Goddard, 
fiiding she was deaf to all sounds but 
the axe, wandered off up the beach and 
stood alone with an awe-struck face sur- 
veying the awful plane of water and the 
sky above, muttering to himself, “ The 
heavens declare the glory of God. Day 
unto day uttereth speech, and night unto 
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night showeth knowledge.” The words so 
expressed his own emotion that the tears 
rose to his eyes, and he quite forgot the 
dying Jane, who loved him, and the living 
Audrey, whom he loved. 

Graff had time to think of both. Driv- 
ing the piles was slow work, and the re- 
membrance of the Cortrell blood of his 
companion dragged him down harder than 
the invisible jaws of the sand below. Jen- 
ny kept him from any serious thoughts of 
death by an incessant nagging of questions 
and orders how to work. If it had not 
been for that, he would have liked to pray 
silently in this extreme and sore strait, for 
Kit was a steady church-going Methodist. 
Jane had not looked at the question 
of death at all from a religious point of 
view; the top of her head was remarkably 
flat. She observed Goddard going off to Au- 
drey as soon as Graff reached her; she felt 
with an humble, dull misery, that it would 
have helped to keep her soul alive, and eased 
the deathly cold in her back if he had 
stayed on the bank, but what did it matter 
for her? Itwasall miserable. Even if she 
were saved she could not use the experi- 
ence in her newspaper letters. There was 
something so ridiculous in being swallowed 
in a quicksand. “ But Goddard would 
have died for me if they had not kept him 
back,” she said at last, looking after him. 

“No doubt, no doubt. Goddard's a 
very clever fellow. Another stave, Joe,” 
hallooed Kit. 

“T wish he would go home out of this 
night-air. His bronchial tubes are af- 
fected; he forgets he’s not used to out- 
door work like these rough men here. / 
can’t see the use of driving those planks in 
slanting,” turning to him snappishly. “ It’s 
a mistake. Drive them straight. You're 
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so slow, too. Do you think there’s any 
chance for me?” 

“ We'll hope so at any rate. Try and keep 
up, Jenny,” cheerfully. But for himself he 
had very little hope. He knew he could 
drive a pile with any man, but not when 
the Cortrell blood and the sea were both 
against him. 

Hammer, hammer away. The moon 
had set, but the men had kindled fires on 
the bank, and the fierce red glow flushed 
out now and then through the gray mist. 
They had not spoken for a long time. 

“ That pounding,” said Jane at last with 
a feeble cackle of a laugh, “sounds as if 
you were making our coffins.” 

“Umph!” muttered Graff. “It would 
be more to the purpose if you'd sing a 
hymn, Jane, or say a prayer.” 

“T don’t sing hymns. But if I die, when he 
marries Audrey, Kit, I want you to tell him 
that I said I hoped God would bless him.” 

Graff stopped. “ Don’t talk like a fool. 
Do you think Audrey would marry that 
—that cock-sparrow ?” 

She did not answer him, and looking 
around he saw that she had fallen and lay 
at his feet. “Jane! Jenny!” He was not 
sure whether she had fainted or was dead. 


“ And I spoke like a brute to her!” he said. 
But death and the chance that Audrey 
would marry Goddard were too near at 
hand for him to choose his words or stop 
his pounding. 


CHAPTER XI. 


JANE was quite cold and white when 
Graff at last dragged her out and car- 
ried her to the side of one of the sand- 
hills. The crowd gathered about her. 
Audrey began to breathe in her mouth. 

“ Lay her down, Christopher. Just here,” 
said his mother who had arrived with a 
black woman and a wheelbarrow of neces- 
saries. She was a little light woman in 
black alpaca, with a curl of gray hair dang- 
ling at each cheek from a side-comb; one 
of those executive and legislative females 
who, if she had been in Eve’s place, would 
have had flannels, and a patent medicine, 
and a code of morals in half an hour 
wherewith to defy death and put Satan to 
the right-about. 

“ Lay her on this settle. Now take it up, 
you men. Tut, tut! She’s sopping wet 
to the hips. She'll have a pretty cold!” 

“Tt’s not likely to end in a cold,” said 
Audrey, “the sea has had a hold on her, 
and she has the Cortrell blood.” 





“I don’t know that the Cortrells ever 
had more rheumatism than other folks,” 
dryly. “Don’t be absurd, child. Kit, do 
you go home at once and take a hot bath 
and get to bed.” 

“You are coming, Audrey?” anxiously. 
“Then I will, mother. I'll drink some 
boneset tea, too.” For Kit, like many 
other brawny heroes, would follow duty to 
the cannon’s mouth, but liked to be cod- 
dled and plastered and dosed for every 
twinge of a sick stomach. 

A miscellaneous group formed their es- 
cort. “That ar Goddard’s a tre-mendous 
fellow, Mrs. Graff,”’ said Pike. “ We could 
hardly hold him from rushin’ in to the 
young woman, to dr with her. It ‘ud 
have brought the tears to yer eyes to hear 
him cryin’, ‘Let me sheer her fate! let me 
sheer her fate!’ ” 

Mrs. Graff's restless black eyes were on 
Audrey in an instant. “No doubt, you 
thought that very fine, child, eh ?” 

“What more can a man do than to die 
for his friend? said Audrey gravely. 

“Don’t know,” returned Kit’s mother, 
“when a woman’s in a scrape it's the busi- 
ness of a man to take her out of it, just 
as it is to hold an umbrella over her, or to 
earn her bread and butter and clothes. 
So I’ve taught my boy, at any rate, and 
I’m glad to see he remembered his train- 
ing to-night. Do you think he would have 
dared come home to me if he had left 
Jenny in the lurch?” 

But Audrey, apparently, attached no 
more credit to Kit’s night work than to 
any ordinary stave-driving. She turneb 
her head carefully from him and stooped 
over Jane. “Her eyes are open, aunt 
Ann,” she said. 

“Of course her eyes are open. 
quinine pills will bring her right. Take 
Kit’s arm, child. He looks shaky.” But 
Audrey drew off and walked in her usual 
lonely, free fashion, her hands clasped be- 
hind her. Aunt Ann had superintended 
motherless little Audrey through measles 
and whooping-cough, and so up to the age 
of love, and was now engineering her into 
a marriage with Kit. “A shiftless, good- 
natured creature who would waste a year’s 
income in a month. But dear me! the 
boy would not care for his life without 
her,” she said. She was fond of the girl 
besides, and she really had a broad moth- 
erly bosom, if her chin was sharp. But 
the two women were ill at ease together, 
always. Audrey usually stood off as she 
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did now, and eyed her in her sober absorb- 
ing fashion, feeling herself big and young 
and useless beside the energetic little wom- 
an. A block of unhewn stone, if stone 
could feel, might have just such a sense of 
uncouthness and out-of-place-ness beside a 
sharp little steel chisel tip-tapping and 
boring into it. 

Audrey was conscious suddenly that 
Goddard was beside her, and dropped be- 
hind to walk with him, with a brilliant 
smile of welcome, at sight of which Jane, 
Kit, and his mother all pricked up their 
ears. 

“She is better,” said Audrey, nodding 
to the settle. 

“Oh, yes,” indifferently. “ My head,” 
pressing both hands over it, “ has been 
oppressed too much. I want relief. Let 
me hear you talk.” 

She nodded, but walked on so silently 
that he doubted 
him. The night, after the moon had gone 
down, was dark. They had left the fires be- 
hind them, but a sudden flash of auroral 
light showed their faces to each other 


if she had understood | 





and the dark, scattered figures trooping | 


silently along the beach, the dunes rising 
in a procession of gigantic white shadows 
against the vague darkness. 

“We look like the damned upon the 


shores of that last sea,”’ said Goddard, deter- | 


mined to make small talk out of the vast- 


ness and terror, as he could not shift the | 


scene. 
dead, and those are but the ghosts of hills, 
too.” 
him that Audrey was not looking at sea or 
sky; her head was bent on her breast, her 
face thoughtful. He started forward. 

“TI read it in your eyes! You have 
learned a new lesson to-night. You can 
never say again that nature suffices to you! 


“The sky is dead and the sea is | 


Another glimmer of light showed | 


Some heroic thought, some human being | 
has touched you closer than ever you were | 


touched before! Audrey?’ He took her 
hand, and when the light died out she had 
not yet withdrawn it. Kit, turning from 
them in sullen, dumb rage, saw by the same 
flash Jane’s eyes fixed on the clasped 
hands, and heard a faint sigh. 

“ What a gesticulating talent your friend 
Goddard has, my dear,” observed Mrs. 
Graff, calmly. “ He ought to turn it to ac- 
count on the stage. Too much hand wring- 
ing there for every day use.” 

“The man is well enough, mother,” said 
Kit, sharply; he would like to have knocked 
him down with the axe he held, but he 


| 
| 
| 


could not tolerate woman’s pin-sticking 
revenges. “He is going to make a great 
name as an artist, I have heard.” 

“T should suppose his virtues lay in the 
future,” retorted his mother coldly. 


CHAPTER XII. 


“T Hope, Audrey,” said Mrs. Graff, as 
they halted at the gate of the Swenson 
House, “ that you'll go to bed at once. I 
would advise a Dover’s powder also, and 
hot water bottles for your feet.” 

“Yes, Aunt Ann.” 

“Dover’s powder?” grunted Audrey’s 
uncle, as she pushed open the door of the 
sitting-room. “ What is that female quack 
doing abroad at this time of night? It is 
Ann Graff, isn’t it?” 

“She is taking home a sick woman.” 

“The Lord have mercy on the sick woman 
then.” Audrey made no reply. She let 
her Aunt Ann and the night’s events drop 
at once, having no fondness for waving red 
rags in anybody’s face. In fact, it was 


| what Audrey did wof say that gave people 


the odd sense of security and faith in both 
her depth and height. 

Doctor Swenson trotted over to a book- 
case, wrapping his faded dressing-gown 
about him with a shrill little chuckle. 
“Your Aunt Ann is not content with 
drenching people with magnesia, and pills, 
and potassium, she dabbles in spiritual 
pharmacy. She comes to me with a story 
of one who has fallen from grace into a 
state of despair, when I know all that ails 
the man is too much salt pork; and of an- 
other who sees visions like St. Teresa, and 
all that she or St. Teresa needed was a 
husband andababy. Did you see my slip- 
pers anywhere? I began to look for them 
to go up to bed, and took up my violin, 
and now it is quite late. No, Audrey, you 
need not dispute the point; there is not a 
trait nor a passion in a man’s character, as 
you sentimentalists call them, that cannot 
be resolved into an overplus of carbon, or 
ozone, or a lack of phosphorus. Did I 
ever explain this theory to you before ?” 
anxiously. “Of course I have, though. I’m 
a bore to everybody with it, I suppose. 
Now, Audrey, you are fond of what they 
call Nature. You look at theclouds or the 
river, and have what you deem immortal 
longings. It is nothing but the matter in 
the trees, or rain, or growing corn attract- 
ing similar matter in your body. Lime 
calls to lime, and oxygen to oxygen. When 
you or Kit die you will be so much salts, 
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so much phosphates, so much gaseous 
matter; that’s all, nothing more.” ‘The 
little man stood see-sawing in his gray 
stocking feet, a candle in one hand, the 
other grasping his flowered gown, his round 
cheeks and blue eyes on fire with delight 
under the wig pulled askew. 

Audrey laughed. “You are an amiable 
ghoul! Go to bed, uncle.” 

“T cannot sleep. Neither can you, I'll 
wager. Now you think it’s love or remorse 
keeps you awake? It’s electricity. Why, 
the sea and sky are alive to-night with it. 
If I were a sentimentalist iike you I should 
say they were angry—had been disap- 
pointed of their prey.” 

“So they were. One of the Cortrells—” 
She stopped, and laughed. What could 
the great forces of Nature have to do with 
poor scribbling Jane, with her shrewd 
brain and lumpy body ? 

“ Cortrell, eh ?” eagerly snuffing the 
candle with his fingers. “Now, do you 
know there’s a great deal of reason in 
those old superstition. ? Sea and sand are 


made of the same matter as ourselves, so 
how can we tell how much of the same 
knowledge they have? 


You're not sick, 
my dear? Your nose is pinched, and there 
are dark rings about your eyes. Liver all 
right, Audrey?” He took her hand in his, 
and Audrey was glad to let it lie there, 
though the pudgy fingers were stained with 
snuff and candle-wick. She had a curious 
longing to-night, for the mother she had 


never known, and could almost have laid her. 


head against the flowered gown, and cried. 

Instead, she only laughed when he strok- 
ed her hand fondly. 

“Some lime and phosphate is worth a 
good deal more to you than others. Eh, 
Uncle Tom?” 

“T’ve made such a poor substitute for 
your mother, child. That's the trouble. 
Susan would have known how to manage 
about your lessons, and falling in love, and 
diet, and all that. I could only make 
you sound in your music. As to your 
knowledge of counterpoint, I’m satisfied 
there, quite satisfied. Suppose we try— ?” 
taking down his violin, and opening the 
old, fine piano that seemed oddly out of 
place on the bare floor with its strip of 
rag-carpet. 

“Not to-night. You must really go to 
sleep.” She lighted the candle again, 
found the slippers, and kissed him good- 
night. She did not know what ailed her 
to-night; even his petting she could not 





bear. Of the usual nervous, sickly megrims 
of girls, Audrey, with her light strong frame, 
and fair firm flesh, rose-tinted and healthy 
as a baby’s, knew nothing ; but now a kind 
touch made her shiver, and, as he opened 
his door to nod good-night again, her blue 
eyes filled with tears. Was it only the 
electricity, as her uncle said? She took 
up the violin to play the sonata with which 
she often quieted the old man to sleep, but 
the notes seemed to have caught the fierce 
foreboding temper of the night, and shriek- 
ed fitfully. The girl listened as though a 
living being was talking to her, laid down 
the violin, and, paler than was her wont to 
be, went out to the garden, which, darkened 
with the quaint box of the old colony town, 
sloped down to the sands. 

If these were the dead sea, and sky of 
Hades, as Goddard said, they had taken 
life in the last hour, and, as it seemed to 
Audrey, the life of a vengeful, malignant 
purpose. The long stretch of beach and 
dunes had drawn back into a gray melan- 
choly twilight, and the sea thrust itself into 
sight, solid and black, yellow flashes of phos- 
phoric light upon the incoming waves, like 
the fiery crest of Milton’s Satan as he rose 
from the undermost darkness. It muttered 
with an ominous thunder. Audrey had 
learned its voices since she was a child, 
but this was unknown to her. To the 
north and west, hedging in and driving on 
the sea, pale columns of auroral light fol- 
lowed each other through the darkness. 
She went through the gate aimlessly, over 
the sand, her grave, steady face turned 
towards them as though some one called 
her. The village was lost in the fog and 
silence, the light was out in her uncle’s 
window ; she remembered, hardly knowing 
that she remembered it, that he and Kit, 
and even her aunt, Ann Graff, were asleep. 
She was glad that all the world was asleep, 
and she alone was left to receive the mes- 
sage. Audrey had been abroad in all 
seasons; in nights when the storms had 
driven sea-faring men in-doors; when she 
was achild, frightened at the wind or crash 
of the waves on the shore, she yet had 
gone, dragged, as it were, against her will. 
Now, it seemed to her, she had grown to 
the age of sea and woods: they had re- 
ceived her into their company: she was 
one withthem. She knew in sun or storm, 
summer or winter, she must go when they 
called her, to know what was this word 
they would have her speak for them. She 
never had found it. It came near her, often, 
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in sight as in sound, in a nor’-easter whis- 
tling through the rigging, in the fretted 
brown seeds upon a fern leaf, in the glint 
of sun through the tan-colored bay water 
upon the kelp below. It was so real a 
thing to her, they were such actual com- 
panions, that she talked of them to no one, 
just as a man does not talk of the wife 
whose head lies on his bosom to mere 
passers-by. Aunt Ann, had she ever 
sounded the girl’s brain, would have called 
her an idiot, and Kit would not have taken 
an undeniably mad woman to be his wife. 
But Audrey kept silent, and looked on 
their blindness with an amused wonder. 
“Can they not hear the sea? Does not 
the sun shine on them as on me? Are 
these things not as real to them as a Dover's 
powder, or a box of canned peaches?” 
The voice she could almost hear, the 
uncomprehended message was never as near 
her as to-night. It was as though all the 
world sang a lofty hymn, in which there was 
one word lacking left for her to supply. It 
seemed to her that all nature came close 
and pressed upon her to give her knowl- 
edge of it. She stooped and buried her 
hands in the warm sand, she touched the 


thick bay-leaves as she passed; the wet 
sou’-wester flapped dashes of spray in her 


face. The cries of the sea grew shriller, 
as it sent in a heavier tide from its far off 
caverns; the northern lights, to the north, 
crossed the unbroken night unceasingly 
like a troop of pale and vengeful ghosts. 
She wandered down the beach; she 
would have penetrated into the heart of this 
eternal world if she could; its mysteries, 
its vastness, its infinite, inaccessible repose, 
even in this transient outcry, reached 
through her flesh to something within 
which awoke and answered again. Her 
blood grew heavy in her veins, vain tears 
rushed to her eyes. The longing, the hope, 
which belong to those who are akin with 
Nature, for which no man has ever found 
words, oppressed and choked her, “And 
I,” she said, looking up and around her, 
as one who seeks a familiar face, “I, too!” 
She would find words for this unknown 
hope; her message had been close to her 
to-night. Some day she would reach it. 
A curious change came upon Audrey 
from that moment. The forces that had 
appealed to her might be incomprehensible 
to others, but their effect upon her was 
plain and practical enough. She had 
heard a heavenly call and she would not 





slight it. Messages of high meaning were 
given to a few men to deliver to the world, 
as of old to the prophets; they wrote or 
painted, or cut them out of stone. Au- 
drey knew that she had no utterance but 
in song. “ It may be but a poor work that 
is given to me to do; but it is mine,” she 
said humbly. 

She sat down on one of the sand-hills 
overlooking the sea. Strains of simple, 
powerful harmony were heard, unknown 
before by her; whether she sang them or 
not she did not know. If she could make 
audible to the world the meaning of this 
night to her? How angry storm and pro- 
phetic sea, the malignant wind, and the 
gracious, comforting earth to its smallest 
green leaf, summoned alike the unwilling 
soul to the work which God had given it, 
and forbade it to accept any other. If she 
could find fit utterance for even so much 
as this, her life were cheaply given. 

Morning had broken before she entered 
the garden again. The box hedges drench- 
ed with rain were hung with spiders’ webs, 
and in the early light her cow was fretting 
in the stable to be sent down to the salt- 
marsh pastures ; they belted the beach with 
rich browns and purples, covered yet by 
mist ; a biting wind drove the pink clouds 
from the brightening west to the dark sky 
overhead ; a covey of white sail fled further 
behind the wall of the breakwater; a flock 
of kingbirds preparing to go southward 
whirred from a clump of cedars past her feet. 
Audrey and they were old friends; their 
black beads of eyes, full of a courage 
greater than that of any living creature, 
were fixed on her with a friendly meaning. 
Wherever she turned, from the, vast, red 
plane of the sea, with the sandpiper hop- 
ping along the white wash of the tide, to 
the wet poppies and gillyflowers of the 
beds beside her, all things seemed wait- 
ing, glad, questioning, having accepted 
her as their own. She went down and 
threw herself into the sea, floated out 
to deep water; the waves light and buoy- 
ant caressing her with fine supporting 
touches. To Audrey it had the solemnity 
of a baptism. She came out with a glad 
bound of her blood from heart to limbs. 
Beyond the brilliant sky line lay the world 
where she must work; she felt the touch of 
sun and wind as a benediction; even the 
man she loved, (and in her secret soul 
Audrey knew she loved him,) would surely 
bid her God speed. 


(To be continued.) 
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Rich and Poor. 


THE relations of employer and employed have 
existed since civilization began. Nothing has been 
done without capital: nothing has been done with- 
out labor. To realize what is regarded as the ideal 
condition, associations of laborers with capital have 
been organized,—co-proprietary and co-operative,— 
with varying results. After all attempts of this 
kind, the fact seems well established that industrial 
unions and partnerships will never become the rule, 
and that labor and capital will respectively be at 
the disposal of different men. Those who have 
labor to sell, without money to invest in the mater- 
ials and products of their own industry, will always 
be a large proportion of the community. If the 
capital of the world were to be equally divided to- 
day, it would not take a month to re-establish the 
old division of capitalists and laborers. There are 
organizing, directing, controlling minds, which 
would manage at once to win capital, and employ 
the industry of others ; and even the accidents of 
life would make many poor men rich. There is no 
possibility of maintaining equality of condition 
among men. The capitalist, with money to be em- 
ployed in commerce, agriculture and manufactures, 
and the laborer, with various industry and skill to 
sell, will live side by side while the world stands. 
The natural wish of the first will always be to get 
the best profit he can on his money, and of the other 
to get the best price he can for his labor. 

The great, practical question with both classes 
concerns the relations that exist between them. 
Shall those relations be friendly and harmonious, 
or discordant and inimical? Is there any real 
ground for opposition and jealousy? The strikes 
of laborers, the formation of trades-unions, the 
speeches uttered and the editorials published on 
the tyranny of capital, show that at least a portion 
of the laboring community consider themselves 
aggrieved by those who employ them. _To some 
extent this is undoubtedly true. There are men 
who would make their laborers their slaves, and 
who would gladly obtain their labor at the low- 
est price compatible with the maintenance of their 
laboring power. There are corporations without 
souls, which have no more consideration for the 
muscles and the skill which they employ in their 
mills and shops, than they have for the horses em- 
ployed outside. It is entirely natural for labor to 
organize against such men and such corporations, 
and to look upon them as enemies. Where personal 
rights are unrecognized, where capital refuses to see 
in the laborer anything but its dependent and serv- 
ant, where oppressions are practiced, there will and 
must be rebellion. The man or the corporation 
whose supreme object is to get the most out of the 
laborer for the ieast consideration in money, will be 





sure to have laborers who will aim to get the most 
money possible for the smallest consideration in 
labor. Laborers will do this independently or in 
combination, and their action will be entirely justi- 
fiable, though it may not always be wise. 

The iniquity of trades-unions is that they make 
no distinction between good and bad employers, 
and breed universal discontent and demoralization. 
Even in this day of wide and deep distress among 
capitalists,—this day of shrunken values and busi- 
ness stagnation,—when, but for the sake of the poor, 
capital would greatly prefer to lie idle, there are 
bands of men who quarrel with their wages, and 
feel that they are badly used. 

Now we believe that the majority of employers 
intend to do full justice to those whom they employ. 
We believe that in this day of trial and loss, there 
are men who are doing more than they can afford 
to do, in order to keep their laborers from distress. 
At this time, as at all times, they are the subjects of 
the inexorable law of demand and supply, and so, 
with a great supply and no demand, they stagger 
feebly along with their business, that those depend- 
ent on them may be fed, They are men who rec- 


ognize the inter-dependence of labor and capital, 
and are willing to share the trials of the time with 
those who minister to their prosperity in better 


days. 

Now labor stultifies itself and makes itself dn 
object of contempt when it fails to recognize and 
reward a just and generous disposition on the part 
of capital. A laborer who will join a band of fel- 
low-craftsmen in the attempt to extort an increase 
of wages from an employer who uses him well in 
adversity and fairly in prosperity, surrenders his 
manhood, either to his own selfishness, or to the 
despotism of his fellows. We hope strikes have 
done good. It would be a pity that the amount of 
suffering they have caused should have been of no 
avail. If they have checked any tendency to op- 
pression on the part of capital; if they have taught 
the holder of money not to claim too much of the 
profits of industry, we are glad. But we are sure 
there is a better way, and that now is a good time 
to enter upon it. It is a good time for capi- 
talists to ask themselves the question whether they 
have always recognized the rights of labor, and 
given it an appropriate reward—whether they have 
ever tried to win the heart of labor—whether they 
have given it brotherhood and endeavored to minis- 
ter to its comfort, happiness and elevation. It is a 
good time, too, for the laborer to ask himself the 
question whether he has always sufficiently con- 
sidered the fact that capital runs all the risk, while 
he runs none; that it is liable to be destroyed by 
flame, or dissipated in financial disaster ; and that 
his ability to feed and clothe his wife and little ones 
depends upon the prosperity of capital. It is a good 
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time, too, for him to remember that capital bears 
the great burdens of society, that it pays the enor- 
mous taxes of the time, that it supports all the 
charities, and that, whether there is labor for the 
laborer or not, the laborer is fed. It is a good time 
for him to remember that in the last resort of 
necessity, capital does not permit him or his children 
to go houseless and without bread. 

In short, it is a good time, in their common 
trouble, for the capitalist and the laborer to learn 
that they are brethren, and dependent in many ways 
upon one another. When this period of depression 
passes away, as it must soon,—for the world moves 
on,—it is quite possible that work will be recom- 
menced upon a more modest basis of wages on one 
side and profits on the other. We hope, then, that 
employers and employed will lay aside all the old 
jealousies and resentments, and learn to be not only 
just but generous towards each other. There are 
communities in America, blessed by capitalists who 
share in many ways with their laborers the fruits of 
their prosperity. Public halls, reading rooms, 
libraries, comfortable houses and the best schools, 
bestowed by employers, have made some manufact- 
uring villages a collection of intelligent and happy 
homes, and even labor itself a choice privilege. 
There is nothing that the laborer wants so much as 
recognition as a man, and a chance for his family. 
When the employer has the power to give both and 
gives both, he ought not to be troubled with strikes 
or jealousies, or the inefficiency of those who do his 
work, 





Organs. 


MACHINE music is not as popular as it was. The 
old-fashioned hand-organ has become a bore, even 
to the children ; and unless it be supplemented by 
a knowing monkey, with appeals to the eye, the 
grinding goes on without reward. This confinement 
of musical execution to certain tunes, for which the 
player is not responsible—this circumscription of 
the limits of emotion by a foreign manufacturer— 
this reiteration of the same jingle from street to 
street, at all times of the day and in all months of 
the year, to ears that are dainty and ears that are 
dull—all this conspires to make the organist an 
offense and the hand-organ a nuisance. There 
really was a time when things were different. When 
children heard no music in the school and none in 
the home, when brass bands were scarce and church- 
organs were supposed to be an invention of the 
devil, or one of the seductions of the Woman of 
Babylon, it was quite nice to be assured by a dirty 
Italian, who never had a home in his life, that there 
was no place like it, even when his reluctant instru- 
ment groaned and fainted away on the last syllable. 

What has happened with regard to the hand- 
organ has also happened with regard to party organs 
of every kind, political and religious. The fact 
can be no longer ignored that the people are tired 











of organs. A newspaper, recognized as strictly a 
party organ, is regarded as a newspaper without 
any soul. A newspaper that is simply the exponent 
of a party policy, the defender of party measures, 
and the unvarying supporter of party men, is looked 
upon with a contempt in this country which may 
well make it tremble with the apprehension of its 
certain doom. Party organs were adapted to a 
simple, unintelligent condition of society. At a time 
when the few invariably led the many, when the 
great masses of the people pinned their faith to 
their leaders, and did not do their own thinking, 
the party organ was in its glory. It cracked its 
whip, and the whole team, however widely strag- 
gling, came into line. It blessed and blamed at 
will, When it declared one man to bea patriot, 
and another to be a traitor, the people believed it. 
It led unquestioning hosts to battle for measures and 
against measures, for men and against men, accord- 
ing to party policy, and did not even pretend to in- 
dependence. Now, everything from a party organ 
is regarded with distrust ; and it ought to be. The 
mouth-piece of a party is never the mouth-piece of 
aman. Its utterances are all shaped by the selfish 
policies and interests of party leaders; for the 
strictly party press is never its own. The people 
have learned that there is nothing which needs to 
be accepted with so much caution as any political 
statement uttered by a political organ. The chances 
are all against its being strictly true. In short, the 
people have outgrown the party press, and the day 
of independent thinking and independent scratching 
and bolting has come. 

What we have said of the political party press is 
quite true of the religious party press. It has come 
to be absolutely essential that, in order to the 
achievement of a large success in religious journal- 
ism, the journal shall be independent. The strict- 
ly sectarian newspapers are not regarded at all with 
the respect which was formerly accorded to them. 
It is only the independent religious press that wins 
subscribers by the hundred thousand. Men have 
ceased to be interested in the discussion of questions 
from a sectarian stand-point. Their sympathies 
have surpassed sectarian bounds, and their interest 
goes deeper than creeds. They want to know what 
the independent thinker thinks. They would read 
what he writes. They have learned that the organ 
of a sect is as much a slave as the organ of a party. 
They have learned to think little of the conflicting 
systems of theology, and are anxious to know some- 
thing about religion. They are less anxious about 
any particular “ism,” and more interested in 
Christianity. Orthodoxy and heterodoxy mean 
less to them, and truth, more. In brief, they have 
ceased to pin their faith to sectarian leaders, and 
are thinking for themselves. 

Now, all this is undoubtedly true, and what is to 
be done about it? Is it a good thing, or a bad 
thing? Without any question it is a good thing. 

It marks an era in the development of Ameri- 
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can Christianity. Everything that looks toward 
Christian unity breaks the power of the religious 
party press. Whatever the late meeting of the 
Evangelical Alliance did to forward Christian unity 
drove a nail in the coffin of the sectarian organ ; 
and more and more in the future the sectarian 
organ will cease to be a moral and religious power in 
the world, until it shall become simply a record of 
sectarian decadence. 

Meantime, the great masses of the people will 
read only for instruction and inspiration such 
records of independent religious thought as emanate 
from those whose interest in Christianity is so deep 
and broad that they have no partizanship, and no 
party schemes to promulgate. All advance towards 
Christian unity—all advance toward vital Christian- 
ity—is an actual retirement from the influence of 
the sectarian organ; and one of the best signs of the 
times is the recognized necessity of urgent appeals 
tothe people for the support of the organs repre- 
senting the different sects. 

Everything goes to prove that religious truth is 
to be formulated anew, in the interest of Christian 
unity, and it is proper to ask those clergymen who 
stand by their party organs, and hold themselves up 
as the representatives, conservators and defenders 
of orthodoxy, if it is not about time for them not 
only to recognize the signs of the day, but to begin 
to be true to their own convictions. There is no 


one of them who can express fully on paper his 


views of the Sabbath question, or the Bible question, 
or the question of future punishment, to say nothing 
of questions still higher, and get all his orthodox 
associates to sign that paper. There are numbers 
of them who do not choose to preach the doctrines 
which they profess, and who do not fully preach 
what they believe. And they call themselves ortho- 
dox, and they criticise the orthodoxy of others, and 
they dread the proscription of the sectarian press, 
from whose influence the people are becoming more 
and more free every year. Woe toasectarian press 
that stands in the way of progress, and woe to those 
mistaken teachers who either bow to that press in 
front, or bolster it behind. The organ is worn out. 
It creaks and groans and whines with its old, old 
tunes, and they who turn the crank have lost their 
admirers, because the children have become men 
and women, and can do better with their time and 
money. 


What Has Been Done About It. 


Mr. Tweep has his answer to the question, 
“ What are you going to do about it 7” He has also 
the leisure and seclusion desirable for weighing its 
pertinency and conclusiveness. We say this in no 
spirit of banter, and with no pleasure that is not 
toned by pity for the fallen chief, and sorrow that 
he should have brought upon himself such shame and 
ruin. The“ Boss” had many amiable and admirable 
traits. He was courageous, he was talented, and 
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in his deep humiliations he has refrained from 
criminating those whom he had bought and used, 
and who still hold up their heads in the community. 
A thoroughly mean man would have tried to bol- 
ster himself by degrading others whom he had in his 
power. If he was the prince of thieves, he has the 
honor of a prince of thieves. There is no ques- 
tion that he had the reputation of hundreds of men 
in his hands, and sank alone when he might have 
had multitudinous company. 

The special significance of Tweed's conviction 
and condemnation, as a lesson in public morals, lies 
in its definition of theft. He entertained the same 
idea that thousands all over the country entertain, 
viz.: that everything that can be got out of a cor- 
poration or the public is legitimate plunder. The 
amount constantly stolen from railroad corporations 
in this country, by men who certainly would regard 
it as immoral to rob a neighbor's hen-roost, is 
enormous. Somehow, poor men touch railroads in 
an official capacity, and get rich, while the railroads 
get poor, and stockholders are not only cheated out 
of dividends, but out of the railroads altogether. 
Picking and stealing are going on everywhere,—in 
railroad managements, in municipal governments, 
and in all sorts of corporations,—going on among 
and by the hands of, men who regard themselves as 
doing an entirely legitimate business. The theft is 
disguised by the medium of some scheme like 
that of the Crédit Mobilier ; and it is unconfessed 
to the consciences of the thieves themselves. Men 
will consent to hold an office and do no duty, while 
the pay they receive is practically a theft. There 
are ten thousand thefts, only less gross and high- 
handed than that which enriched Tweed and his gang, 
that are practiced all through the community, un- 
recognized by the thieves themselves as thefts, 
There are whole States that seem to be demoralized 
on this subject. Toa great multitude, to take any- 
thing from a private person is stealing ; to take any- 
thing that can be got by any indirection from the 
government or a corporation, is a maiter of perfectly 
legitimate business. 

Tweed's condemnation extends, for a large num- 
ber of minds, the definition of theft. Multitudes 
are brought to apprehend by it, as they have never 
done before, the fact that to steal from a corpora- 
tion is as bad as to steal from a man, and that all 
men who grow rich in places of public trust, through 
the advantage which their offices give them, are 
thieves. All hangers-on, all dead-heads, all sine- 
curists, all men who use office for the filling of their 
purses, a!l putters-up of jobs, all public men who 
take a bribe of any sort whatsoever, all men who 
manage to get out of corporations and the govern- 
ment more than they earn are thieves. Why is it 
—how is it—that the public conscience has become 
so debauched that it cannot see this? If all who 
have done and are doing to-day exactly what Tweed 
has done, in all essential respects, were to be 
dressed in striped suits, in uniform with his, there 
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would be an immediate advance in the price of the 
goods, and a call for the enlargement of “ our pub- 
lic institutions.” 

Now we wish that this matter could go a little 
further, and that the public might be treated to an 
extension of the definition of gambling. Wall street 
is little more than a gigantic gambling-shop. There 
is, of course, a certain amount of legitimate business 
done there ; but it is entirely put in the shade by 
that which is just as truly gambling as any game 
that the Heathen Chinee does not “understand,” 
or that John Morrissey does understand. There is 
no moral difference between betting on the turn of 
a card and betting on the rise and fall of stocks. 
The law ought to take the matter in hand, and 
Judge Davis ought to administer it. The betting 
on stocks is a constant menace to the commercial 
and industrial interests of the country. We have 
no statistics, but we do not believe that illegal 
gambling does as much harm in this country as that 
which is done under cover of law. The games of 
bulling and bearing stocks, of making “corners,” 
and of buying and selling long and short without 
the transfer of a share, is just as immoral and un- 
christian as the games that are played in the gam- 
bling-hells. Yet the Wall street conscience—what 
little there is of it—cannot take it in, and needs the 
extension of the definition of a word which alone 
fitly characterizes their business. Nothing will 
work a cure but the law and the striped clothing. 


The “‘ Watchman and Reflector.” 


THE advanced preparation of editorial material, 
to which our large edition compels us, has prevented 
us from presenting the following article from the 
Watchman and Reflector until the present number. 
It was prepared before the indignant protest of 
the MONTHLY was made in our December issue, 
and is a free and spontaneous disavowal of the 
article against which we protested. We accept it 
in the spirit in which it was written. It was a 
manly, Christian thing for the editor to do, and it 
was done in a manly, Christian way. He has our 
hearty thanks for it, and our regrets that a blunder 
should have made him liable to such a miscon- 
struction, and led ourselves into such a misappre- 
hension. His disavowal expunges our protest, and 
will have an influence beyond the case in hand. 
Such frankness and magnanimity furnish a lesson 
in Christian manners that will not be lost, either 
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upon the press or the public. It will, at least, pre- 
vent any misunderstanding between us and the 
Watchman and Reflector in the future. We can do 
no less than copy the article entire : 


SCRIBNER’S MONTHLY. 


In a late number of the Watchman there appeared an 
article under the above caption. It was,in substance, a 
severe attack upon the magazine, pushed with more than 
usual vehemence of language. It proved a puzzle to our 
readers. For a time it was a puzzle to ourselves, the opinions 
there expressed being so directly in the face of those which 
the Watchman had always entertained and frequently pro- 
nounced respecting Scribner's Monthly. 

It is not less a matter of justice to us than to our readers 
and = concerned, that the affair should be truthfully ex- 
plained. 

In a list of writers for the latchman there are a large 
number whose communications appear under the authors’ 
names. We allow to this class a wide latitude of opinion. 
The authorship of the communication being known and 
published, we do not to any full extent feel responsible for its 
sentiments. 

The writer of the article in question belongs to this class. 
He has in this capacity served the Watchman and its read- 
ers long and acceptably. Neither our readers nor ourselves 
have always agreed with him in his opinions of men and things. 
It has been enough for us that we have held our columns 
open to an expression of their or our own dissent from him, 
as we have in respect to all other like writers. The unfort- 
unate thing in the case of this particular article from our 
writer’s pen is, that it appears in our columns bereft of the 
author's name, and so as an editorial utterance of our own. It 
thus committed the Watchman to a judgment of Scribner's 
magazine which is contrary to the opinion which we have 
uniformly pronounced upon it. 

We have recently looked over several numbers of this 
magazine. We have done so with special reference to the 
Severe criticism of our own writer, oder the recent strictures 
of certain religious journals. We find in the magazine papers 
which bear hard upon the Protestant clergy. But the animus 
of these articles is by no means bad. On the contrary, the 
spirit and intent are good. And the result which such free 
handling of the deficiencies of our American pulpit is working 
out cannot but be wholesome. 

Besides, we find in other numbers able replies, in which 
American preachers are defended from the supposed in- 
justice of these criticisms. There is nothing unfair in this, 
nothing that any intelligent and candid minister would de- 
nounce or be afraid of. ‘There is much that he might well 
be thankful for. Take the papers, the famous papers, on 
Skepticism. They were written by an eminent Doctor of 
Divinity. There are many points in which we, and no 
doubt many others, differ from him; but his ability, and 
candor, and ardent zeal for the faith, wesee no reason to 
question. We count it a grand thing that a great popular 
magazine is trying to give its readers something worth 
thinking about, something that challenges a deeper interest 
and more vigorons thought than the love stories and the 
pictorial pages which make up the main staple of other like 
periodic: fs We have read the editorial notes of this maga- 


zine,and we find Son pees toa high tone of morality, 


and full of reverence and love for Christianity. It must 
borne in mind that Scribner's Monthly is not a distinctively 
religious magazine. It is not to be judged as we judge our 
theological reviews. It was established for other purposes 
and to meet other wants. It is in the line of ke other 
great monthlies whose end is to amuse, entertain and in- 
struct the thousands. If it is not always true in its ooe- 
ical utterances, always correct in its sdiaioms sentiments, al- 
ways squarely up to our notions of Christian morality 
and taste, what other monthly of all the rest surpasses 
Scribner's in these respects,—nay, what one of then equals 
it? As for ourselves we thank God for the many qualities in 
Scribner's magazine that, in our opinion, make it to be the 
purest, safest and best of all these mpathly postedionts which 
are seeking a welcome at our firesides. hold to it for 
what it is, and yet more, for what we hope it may yet be- 
come, 


"ee 


THE OLD CABINET. 


, THE way artists put themselves into their pict- 
ures is very amusing. They are so unconscious 
about it. I told Chrome he could never make a 
drawing without putting into it somewhere his own 


likeness. He brought me a picture. At first I 
thought he had the better of me. His trick was to 
have no human at all. But over there, in the right 
hand corner, was a nanny-goat, with the very set of 
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Chrome’s shoulders and the very turn of his head. 
His dog might have seen the likeness. He is more 
careful since I have plagued him about it; more 
careful with his male figures, but with his female he 
is off his guard, and there is hardly one of them 
without a suggestion somewhere of the artist, in 
shape or pose. In his last cartoon is an upright 
piano I would know for Chrome anywhere. 

It is quite well understood that an artist imbues 
his work with his own qualities. His reproduction 
of the figure itself is a thing to study in its bear- 
ings upon the question of the mysterious connection 
between the body and the soul ; a great question, 
indeed, having attached toit many little questions, 
such as the relation between jimber-jaws and 
geniality, flaming hair and a flashing temper, meet- 
ing eyebrows and a jealous disposition. 

I have a theory about the human voice which 
some day I mean to elucidate in a perfectly clear 
and satisfactory manner. The essay will be illus- 
trated with diagrams and designs of a character 
which can hardly fail to carry conviction to the 
most mathematical mind. Meantime I will merely 
say, in brief, that from a writer’s voice I obtain his 
style. I do not mean his voice in conversation, but 
in reading. It is perfectly natural to suppose,—and I 
believe it is true in experience,—that a man writes to 
the sound of his own voice, both in prose and verse. 

It is very well known that a painter’s work is im- 
bued with his own qualities, his temperament, his 
moods, and all that. It is very well known that it is 
the same with awriter’s. And yet I think this matter 
of personality in art, and all that relates to it, is 
the one thing upon which there is most need, now- 
a-days, of insistence. You may say that it is to-day 
more than ever acknowledged by all the world ; that 
the very history of philosophy is made up, in large 
part, of personal biography ; that no man pretends to 
study a philosophy apart from the life of its founder. 
For all that, because one man was born blind we 
behold another man bandaging his own eyes. .I 
hear one running in the streets and crying, “ Down 
with the Pope!” I look out of window and see him 
holding hard by another mortal’s coat-tails. 

If the old faith must die, let us not be hasty in 
taking up a new that is less beautiful, and haply 
may prove, as did the old, a delusion and a snare. 
If we are to have new prophets, let them, at least, 
be men of prophetic vision. If the old gods are 
dead already, let not the new be altogether desti- 
tute of divinity. 


OF course when we hear of some abominable 
piece of rascality we cannot help having a twinge. 
I, for one, cannot become accustomed to the unpleas- 
ant. It is a never lessening weariness to the spirit. 
That song of the poet. 








“O how easily things go wrong! 
has an unsurpassable pathos. 

Still, one must live ; and in order to live one must 
be a philosopher—no matter how small. Verily, 
great are the consolations of a little philosophy. 

And this is my consolation concerning any given 
deed of abomination,—moral or esthetic,—that 
thereby the doer illustrates, proclaims and pub- 
lishes the very nature of him ; and having thereby 
asserted and defined himself, his power for evil 
is at once and perceptibly limited. Not to dwell 
upon the large unpleasantnesses of crime; have 
you never had occasion to be glad that a man 
whose innate meanness was known well to yourself, 
and was seen by you to be exerting a baleful in- 
fluence upon a circle great or small—have you 
never been glad when such a man, at last, publicly 
advertised his evil character by an act of such con- 
spicuous depravity that the whole world knew him 
as well as you knew him. I glory in no man's 
shame, but I have been glad when a pretender in 
trade, in art, in literature, in religion, has been 
brought to the blush by some true flower of his 
false life. Thank Heaven there are abounding op- 
portunities fer the evil as well as for the good. 
Thank Heaven the man of no taste, and the man of 
refinement, the dolt and the genius, the good man 
and the bad man, each alike is tested, whether 
or not he knows it. by the chemic touch of op- 
portunity. 


Some of the philanthropists have got so far as to 


classify crime among the diseases. They want 
criminals committed to prison “ for cure "—instead 
of for a definite term ; just as a yellow-fever patient 
is sent to the hospital to be kept there till he gets 
well. There is something plausible in the theory ; 
at any rate, the rascal is put under lock and key— 
call him sick man or sinner. 

But neither the philanthropists nor the courts take 
cognizance of a certain kind of moral malady which 
is quite as contagious, quite as dangerous, does 
every bit as much harm in the community as those 
diseases made manifest by a tendency in the lower 
ranks of society to pick pockets, and rob hen-roosts, 
and in the higher circles to imitate other people's 
signatures, and speculate upon other people's se- 
curities. 

I mean the malady of meanness. I mean—you, 
poor wretch, whose disease is eating out not only 
your own heart, but the hearts of those who are 
dearest to you. You, with your talk about right, 
and justice, and human law ; and your deed which 
has in it nothing of right, or justice, or law divine, 
—you, who are bringing gray hairs to sorrow, and 
training your children in ways that are more vil- 
lainous than the ways of vice. 
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A Plant Stand. 


Tue lack of a desirable place to keep plants 
often prevents the pleasure of raising them. They 
must have light, and air, and sunshine, and it is not 
always conveniert to devote the brightest windows 
to their occupancy. If kept on the ledges, they are 
in danger of being chilled on a frosty night ; and it 
is a tax to be compelled to move the heavy pots 
every time the thermometer drops. A flower stand 
of some sort that can be readily moved from window 
to window is, therefore, a necessity. The old- 
fashioned wooden ones are clumsy, heavy, and take 
up too much room. The modern wire frames are 
pretty and light ; but one of moderate size costs ten 
or twelve dollars, which is a great deal to put in 
the stand when we wish to put it in the flowers. 

We saw something, the other day, that seemed to 
serve both economy and convenience. A box three 
feet long, a foot and a half wide across the bottom, 
and eighteen inches deep, is made of common pine. 
The sides flare outward, so that, at the top, they 
measure six or eight inches more, from edge to edge, 
than at the bottom. This box stands on four legs 
with casters, and under the bottom of the box, a 
piece of wood fancifully cut on the edge (a sort of 
pine valance), holds the legs firmly and symmetri- 
cally together. The topof the box is nearly even 
with the window-sill, and, when the whole is com 
structed, it may either be painted in colors, or stained 
dark-brown, to match the furniture wood. The in- 
side of the box is better preserved from decay, if 
lined with zinc or tin ; but it will last one, possibly 
two, seasons, without any lining at all. Over the 
bottom is spread a three-inch layer of bits of broken 
flower-pots, and on this is set a double row of pots, 
or as many as will stand evenly on the surface. 
Thena thick layer of sand is poured over the broken 
pieces, and the rest of the space filled up with earth 
till it is even with the top of the flower-pots. In 
the bed thus formed, bulbs and slips are planted be- 
tween the pots, and vines are started at the corners. 
When the latter are well under way, wires, on which 
the vines twist, are fastened diagonally from corner 
to corner, forming a beautiful, green arch over what 
seems to be a bed taken bodily from the garden. 
Sometimes a tiny hanging basket, or an ivy growing 
in water, is hung from where the wires cross in the 
arch, but, even without it, there is no appearance of 
bareness. A carpenter will make the box for two 
dollars and a half, and the rest, painting and all, 
can readily be done at home. 


Odd Minutes of Waiting. 


WHILE you are arranging the parlor, just have a 
thought for the visitors who must sometimes wait 
to see you, and carefully refrain from putting every 


object of interest beyond their reach. Of course, 
as a careful hostess, you never mean to keep callers 
waiting ; but if they come when the baby is on the 
eve of dropping to sleep, or you are in the midst of 
planning dinner with the cook, you must delay a 
little, while they are reduced to staring out of the 
window, or to an involuntary effort to penetrate 
some insignificant household secret. The family 
photograph album is usually regarded as a suffi- 
cient resource in moments like these ; but is there 
not something akin to indelicacy in allowing stran- 
gers and ordinary acquaintances to turn over the 
likenesses of our nearest and dearest ; perhaps to 
criticise them with the freedom of unfamiliarity, or 
the unsympathy natural to a lack of personal ap- 
| preciation. 

The late magazines, a book of good engravings, 
a household volume of poetry, a stereoscope and 
views, photographs of foreign scenes, and a dozen 
other things, are all good aids to the occupation of 
stray minutes. Moreover, they often suggest to the 
visitor and the host topics of conversation more 
profitable and interesting than the state of the 
weather or the history of the kitchen. 





Economic Entertainments. 


THOUGH people do not feel quite so poor as they 
did a month or two ago, they are not yet burthened 
with superflyous means, and they are still glad to 
get their pleasure as inexpensively as possible. So 
many persons have suffered financially from the 
panic, and the influences of the season have been 
so depressing, that there has been little heart for 
society as it used to be. But it is when the spirits 
are lowest that they need cheering ; when mental 
disquiet is greatest, that healthy diversion is most 
desirable. We ought to do our utmost this season, 
therefore, to promote sociability. Costly soirdes, 
which tax the entertainer’s purse, and from which 
half of those invited feel obliged, for pecuniary 
reasons, to remain away, are this year out of place 
and favor. We are beginning to realize that there 
is no true hospitality in offering to friends what it 
pinches and worries us to give, and forcing upon 
them an uncomfortable sense of obligation. The 
most popular parties and receptions are those 
| where last winter's dresses are the correct thing, 
and light and inexpensive refreshments the only 
supper. So decided is the tendency to economy, 
indeed, that some ladies have requested the simplest 
home dress at their small gatherings, and frankly 
avow coffee and cake the sole refection they intend 
to have. 

Some of the social clubs have made a new de- 
| parture. Instead of making the meetings full dress 
| parties, where dancing or small talk is the chief 
} amusement, they have widened their limits, taking 
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in the parents and married friends of the club mem- 
bers. These go in walking dress; play games in 
which all can join; act charades; have contra 
dances (the elderly host leading out the belle) ; in 
short, have an old-fashioned and thoroughly enjoy- 
able evening, attractive from its very novelty. For 
refreshments there are, sometimes, ice cream and 
cake with lemonade or coffee ; sometimes apples and 
nuts and sweet cider ; sometimes nothing at all, as 
the receiving member chooses. These clubs gen- 
erally meet once a fortnight. 

The informal literary receptions, to which we 
have previously referred, continue to be many and 
frequent. The hosts take especial pains to make 
them pleasant, in order that they may be bright 
glimpses through the somewhat somber social at- 
mosphere. The dressing for them is simpler even 
than usual. 


thing more elaborate than morning attire ; sometimes 
appearing in semi-business coats, perhaps the most 


becoming, if not always the most appropriate, of | 


styles. 
Good Games. 


A SMALL home circle can furnish enough players 
for a satisfactory round game ; and 
two drop in of an evening, and join the fun, so 
much the merrier. 

A capital game, and one now very popular, is 
“Yes and No,” which is an improved form of 
“ Twenty Questions.” Somebody goes out (a feature 
of almost all the good games), and a subject is 
selected by the company—anything from a light- 
ning rod to the Colossus of Rhodes will do, though 
it is wise to take a specific thing and not one of a 
kind, Then the guesser comes back, and by put- 
ting categorical questions, to which only “ Yes,” 
“No,” and “I don’t know,” may be answered, un- 
ravels the mystery. The choosing of the subject 
should be careful, since what would be easy for one 
to discover would be difficult, if not impossible, for 
another. We have known “ The Dogs of War,” and 
“The Back-bone of Vaulting Ambition,” to be 
promptly guessed, to say nothing of “ The Cow that 
Jumped over the Moon,” and “The Curds and 
Whey,” which little Miss Muffitt who sat on a tuffit 
devoured for the edification of the readers of 
Mother Goose. It is quite possible that some- 
body should be unacquainted with “ The Golden Ap- 
ple Paris gave to Helen ;” but nobody would fail to 
remember “ Mother Hubbard’s Dog” or “The 
House that Jack Built.” Although the guesser 
starts out into infinite space, a few leading ques- 
tions as to the natural kingdom, period or exist- 
ence, size, shape, etc., soon narrow the field to em- 
braceable limits. ‘‘ Yes and No” is good, as well 
as entertaining, mental discipline for all ages and 
capacities. 

The games of “Authors,” which most people 


: ‘ | 
Ladies wear dark silks and handsome | 
. . | 

street suits, and gentlemen are seldom seen in any- 


if a friend or | 


know, are excellent methods of fixing in the mind 
| the games of famous writers and their noted 
works, 

The game of “ Poets” is a pleasant variation of 
| these, and the cards for it can be readily made at 

home. Any number can play, the cards being 
evenly distributed, except to one person, who re- 
ceives none, and acts astime-keeper. The cards 
have on the face a single letter of the alphabet,— 
there may be duplicates if many are required,— 
and each player's pile should be turned face down. 
The person at the right of the time-keeper begins 
the game by turning his top card, and laying it 
down where the others can see it. He is then 
given thirty seconds to think of a line of poetry, 
beginning with the letter on the card. If he thinks 
| of a quotation in time he wins the card ; but if he 
cannot think of one in the half minute, the time- 
keeper cries “ Time,” and an opportunity is given 
to the next player, whose allowance is but fifteen 
seconds. If the second fails, it goes to the third, 
who has fifteen seconds, and so on until some one 
Then the second player turns a 





wins the card, 
card, and the game continues as before, the per- 
son who gains the most cards.winning the game. 
The quotations must not be used twice; but if 
some careless player offers one out of turn, his 
neighbor may take advantage of the slip, and give 
the quotation in turn. The lines given should all 
be from well-known poets, and if any be offered 
of which the author is unknown and the verse un- 
familiar to the majority, the time-keeper is privi- 
leged to throw it out, and demand another. When 
X or Z is turned, it is added to the winnings of 
the turner without a verse; but if a verse can be 
given, the turner is entitled to try another card. 
When no new lines can be remembered for a 
card, it must be laid aside, and given to the next 
winner. At first this game seems difficult, but a 
few rounds inspire the players, and it soon becomes 
| both amusing and instructive. 

“Gossip” is very droll and not demoralizing, 
in spite of the name. Somebody writes on a sheet 
of paper a brief but original story. After reading 

| it carefully, he whispers it in the ear of his nearest 
| neighbor, who in turn repeats it to the next, and 
so on till the last one utters aloud what he be- 
lieves has been communicated to him. Then the 
starter reads the original tale, between which and 
the last version is an astonishing discrepancy. 
“Who am I?” requires somebody to go out of 
the room, while the players find a historical char- 
acter for him to fill. When he is summoned 
the others ply him with questions, and make re- 
marks in regard to the character assumed, from 
which he guesses whom he is personating. 
“Quotations and Authors” merely requires that 
somebody shall give a quotation, while the others 
| name the author ; the first one answering correctly 
giving the next quotation. 
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Social Science and its Students. 


THE term “ Social Science” has of late years be- 
come very common in its use, although somewhat 
misleading in its application, partly because it has 
so broad a significance that it can be made to cover 
anything, from a knowledge of abstract principles 
to an experiment in the humblest details of the so- 
cial mechanism, so infinitely complicated. A new 
theory of moral philosophy, and a new form of the 
“tin-kitchen” of our grandfathers, come equaliy 
under the broad canopy of “ Social Science,” as the 
phrase is now used ; just as the word “ philosophy” 
has been employed within our recollection, to in- 
clude metaphysics, ethics, physics, chemistry, geol- 
ogy, mechanics, and mineralogy. There is no way 
of avoiding these verbal factotums until the nat- 
ural progress of intelligence and ingenuity supplies 
the world with more utensils for its processes of 
thought and classification. And just as “ philoso- 
phy,” which in Plato’s time embraced mathematics, 
and in Newton's period included optics and the nat- 
ural sciences generally, has now been subdivided 
into a dozen or twenty different branches of knowl- 
edge ; so, in course of time, the cumbersome but 
indispensable term “Social Science” will be cut 
out, like Juliet’s Romeo, in “ little stars ” that will 
make the face of sociology so fine, 


“ That all the world will be in love with it.” 


Something has been done already in the past fif- 
teen or twenty years to give Social Science its proper 
subdivisions, and to carry on the experiments and 


debates necessary for its development. In 1856-7 
Lord Brougham and a few of his friends, among 
them George Woodyatt Hastings, now president of 
its Council, laid the foundation of the British Social 
Science Association, since grown into so powerful a 
body. For the first few years of its existence, and 
indeed until within a very recent period, this Associa- 
tion encountered much ridicule and some neglect. 
The great newspapers, like Zhe London Times, 
sneered at it, and did not always report its proceed- 
ings respectfully ; and it was then compelled every 
year, when its annual “ congress” met in the different 
cities of the United Kingdom, to reassert its claim to 
be something. As the French wit said of the Third 


Estate in 1788, Social Science in England was some- 


thing, had been nothing, and aspired to be every- 
thing. When the last Congress met at Norwich 
early in October, 1873, its proceedings were of such 
a kind, and made so deep an impression both direct- 
ly on those who participated, and indirectly through 
the newspapers, that few are likely hereafter to dis- 
pute the title of the Association in England to ex- 
ist and wield an important influence. 

In 1865, at a meeting in Boston, over which Gov. 
Andrew presided, an American Social Science As- 





sociation was formed, having its office and many of 
its officers in Boston, but with members in many of 
the Middle and Western States. Its first president 
was Prof. W. B. Rogers, formerly of the University 
of Virginia, then the founder, and for some years the 
president, of that spirited young college of science, 
the Massachusetts Institute of Technology. He was 
succeeded in 1868 by Dr. Samuel Eliot of Boston, a 
kinsman of President Eliot of Harvard, and him- 
self for a while president of Trinity College at 
Hartford. In 1872 Dr. Eliot retired and was suc- 
ceeded by Mr. George William Curtis, the well- 
known journalist, orator, and statesman, who is now 
president of the Association. Among the vice- 
presidents are Dr. Woolsey, President Gilman of 
California, Mr. William T. Harris of St. Louis, and 
Mr. David A. Wells; and among the directors are 
President Eliot, and Professors Peirce and Wash- 
burn of Harvard, Judge Walker of Michigan, 
Dr. E. C. Wines, the prison reformer, Dr. S. G. 
Howe, and Messrs. T. C. Amory, James M. Barnard, 
Mrs. Parkman, Miss May, Miss Hooper, and other 
ladies and gentlemen of Boston. The late Pro- 
fessor Agassiz was also a director, and one 
of the most earnest members of its Department 
of Education. Mr. J. S. Blatchford is its treas- 
urer, and the place of General Secretary, for 
some time vacant, was filled in October by the 
election of Mr. F. B. Sanborn. The Association 
numbers something more than 200 members, has 
an office at No. 5 Pemberton Square, Boston, and 
holds general meetings once a year in some of the 
chief cities. Its last one was in Boston last May, 
when it discussed the higher education of women, 
and other questions of present importance, and it 
proposes to hold its next one at some other large 
city in the coming spring. 

Having an extensive correspondence in the United 
States and Europe, the American Association is in 
the continual receipt of the freshest information re- 
specting the practical applications of Social Science ; 
for it by no means confines itself wholly to the dis- 
cussion of abstract principles. This information, 
so far as it is likely to interest the readers of ScriB- 
NER’S will be briefly laid before them from month to 
month, adding another class of topics to those 
hitherto presented in these pages. For the present 
we have only space to say that the Subjects of 
Health in the Public Schools, the progress of the 
Civil Service Reform, Training Schools for Nurses, 


| the establishment of Art Schools for the people, im- 


provements in our methods of taxation, the restora- 
tion of a sound currency, the ameliorations in the 
treatment of the insane, the preservation of infant 
life, and the establishment of prisons for women, 
separate from those in which men are confined,— 
are among the matters now under consideration by 





committees or members of the Association. Re- 
specting several of these we shall soon have some- 
thing definite to report ; first of all in regard to the 
new schools for nurses that are going forward with 
so much success in New York and Boston. 


Strauss’s ‘“‘ The Old Faith and the New." * 


NEARLY thirty years ago Strauss startled Germany 
by the publication of his first Zife of Jesus. The 
idea at the foundation of that work was not wholly 
original, but may be found suggested in as old a 
writer as Volney. It was carried out and applied, 


however, by Strauss with a fullness of detail that | 
Let us | 


gave to his book the character of novelty. 
say here that Strauss is a perspicuous and fluent 
writer, and, for a German, is a master of the liter- 
ary art. He is one of those authors who owe very 
much to felicitous qualities of style. In this re- 
spect he resembles Hobbes, and some other free- 
thinkers who might be named. It is a merit which 
is partly due to the nature of the matter. 
possible to see farther on the desert of Sahara, or on 


the dead level of a Western prairie, than among the | 


mountains of Switzerland, so that class of thinkers 
who sweep away mysteries and reduce their creed 
to a few notions as plain as a sum in addition, have 
no apology for being obscure. 
lier work of which we are speaking, undertook to 


eliminate all supernatural elements from the Gospel | 


histories, by calling these portions of the Gospel 
narratives “myths ;"” by which he meant spon- 


taneous, unconscious creations of fancy, products of | 


the warm, simple feeling and imagination of the 
primitive Christian community. This theory was 
expounded and maintained in two pretty heavy 


volumes, devoted to a criticism of the contents of | 


It was found that this fine theory 
There was no such 


the four Gospels. 
could not stand a scrutiny. 
community, apart from the influence of the Apostles, 
to brood over the prophecies, and over the circum- 


Gospels were written too early to admit of the rise 
of such a circle of myths. The narratives of mir- 
acles were interwoven inextricably with teachings 
of Christ, and with unmiraculous events which must 
be admitted to be historical. These and many 
other considerations sufficed to overturn the myth- 
ical hypothesis, in the judgment of candid and 
thorough historical students, at least as far as the 
main body of the Gospel narrations is concerned. 
It may be remarked that Strauss adroitly directed 


Jesus, certain details of which are less easy of a 
completely satisfactory verification. But the myth- 
ical theory received a heavy stroke from the arm of 
Baur, the teacher of Strauss, and a much abler and 





* The Old Faith and the New: A Confession; by David 
Frederic Strauss. Authorized Translation, from the sixth 
edition, by Mathilde Blind. American Edition. New 
York : Henry Holt & Co. 
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As it is | 


Strauss, in the ear- | 


| Life of Jesus. 


| we have said, he is more honest. 
| claim any harmony for his doctrine with the inner- 


stances of the life of Jesus, to connect the two to- | 9 pf +: 
| most essence of the Christian religion, and shows 


gether, and to spin out this web of mythology. The | 


| statements whether of fact or doctrine. 
| the bold position of an antagonist, and discharges 


| tianity. 


| body. 


his attention largely to the stories of the infancy of | calling the “ dirt-philosophy” has found a new ad- 


5°3 
more profound scholar. This procedure, Baur said 
in substance, will not do. You cannot dispreve 
statements of one Evang::list by quoting a second 
Yuu cannot discredit one 


him to discredit another. 


whom you also impeach. 
witness and then use 
You must get a solid footing somewhere ; other- 
wise everything is afloat. Moreove.. Baur as- 
serted that the theory of myths woul’ not ex- 
plain the origin of the New Testament histories. 
How could it explain the Fourth Gospel, obviously 
the production not of any “community,” but of a 
single mind? How could it explain the book of 
Acts? Strauss, though a little nettled by the criti- 
cisms of Baur, gave way to them. In his second 
Life of Jesus for the people, he fell in with the 
Tubingen tendency-hypothesis; that is, he sought 
to explain the narratives of miracles by attributing 
them, to a considerable extent, to willful design and 
conscious deception on the part of representatives of 


| different theological tendencies in the post-apostolic 


age, to whom the New Testament writings were at- 
tributed. He sought to modify the definition of 
“myth” to suit this change of base ; being natural- 
ly unwilling formally to part company with a famous 
theory of which he claimed the parentage. I- 
kept the name, but transferred it to another child 
not his own. 

Now we have, from the same active pen, a vol- 
ume of Confessions. In one respect it justifies its 
title. It is a much more honest book than his first 
Then he was a Hegelian Pantheist, 
spoke with personal respect of Christ and Christian- 
ity, and professed to consider the Gospel a popular 
form of truth, which in philosophy is stated with 
more literalness. He attempted even to justify 
preachers who disbelieved in the Resurrection of 
Jesus, and in the rest of the miracles, in continuing 
to preach what they only received in a highly 
figurative, non-natural, esoteric sense. Now, as 
He does not 


how impossible it is for unbelievers of his stripe to 
accommodate themselves in any way to Christian 
He takes 


his missiles at all the characteristic truths of Chris- 
His Pantheism he abandons ; or rather re- 
duces it to a materialistic form. No longer an 
idealist, he scouts the notion of there being a soul 
or spirit in man, distinct from the functions of the 
What Sir William Hamilton was fond of 


herent in Herr Strauss, whom we knew of old as 
the smooth advocate of a high-sounding idealism. 
It is always pleasant to see to what things come 


when left to their natural course. We never re- 


| garded him as fairly in earnest in pronouncing his 


speculative dogmas the sum and substance, the fair 
equivalent, of the Christian Creed. His own Confes- 
sion verifies our judgment with remarkable accuracy. 
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The book before us consists of Four Parts and 
two Appendixes, The First Part considers the 


question, “ Are we still Christians ?” and is an attack 
on the New Testament writings, and on the doc- | 


trines of the Christian system. The Second Part 
discusses the inquiry, “ Have we still a Religion ?”— 
a very natural question, we should suppose, for the 
author, or for any of his disciples who had followed 
him, with assent, through section first. The Third 


Part gives “Our Conception of the Universe.” | 


The Fourth Part undertakes to present the Atheist’s 
and Materialist’s “ Rule of Life.” The Appendixes 
are on the Great German Poets and Musicians ; and 
this concluding part of the book contains some fine 
and penetrating criticism of the classic authors and 
famous composers of Germany. 

We will glance at the divisions of Strauss’s new 
book, seriatim. One striking point to be observed 
is the author's assertion that we know very little of 
Christ ; less than of almost every other great his- 
torical person. It is quite consistent with Strauss’s 
skeptical treatment of the Gospels that he should 
say this. On his principles of criticism scarcely 
anything can be certainly known respecting the 
Founder of the Christian religion. How strange a 
thing it is, considering when Jesus lived, and con- 
sidering the fact that he has drawn to himself an 
immeasurably greater amount of personal love and 
devotion than any other human being! He lived 
in an age when reading and writing were common ; 
he made a most powerful impression ; he sent forth 
Apostles who taught Greeks as well as Jews ; and 
yet we have no means of ascertaining much about 
him! We agree that if the Gospels are false, we 
have not. Strauss finds it possible to frame only a 
confused conception of the career and teachings of 
Jesus. Rejecting the supernatural, casting away 
the miracles as fictitious, he is left in this state of 
ignorance and perplexity. But admit the miracles 
and give credit to the Evangelists, and no such dif- 
ficulty exists. A full and harmonious conception of 
a life, which with all its supernatural features, is 
natural throughout, and produces just the impres- 
sion which such a life would naturally produce, is at 
once formed. Strauss goes so far (pp. 89, 90) as to 
throw out the conjecture that Christ at last aban- 
doned faith in his own mission. This conjecture he 
founds upon the words spoken on the Cross: “ My 
God! My God! Why hast thou forsaken me?” 
—words, we may remark, which of themseives are 
sufficient to demonstrate the honesty of the Evan- 
gelists who record them of their Master, and to 
stamp their narratives with the seal of verity. Un- 
less Christ rose from the dead, Strauss tells us, these 
words express despair and disbelief in the reality 
of His divine mission. How then does Strauss ac- 
count for the failure of these words to make this 
impression on the Disciples? This is one of the 
numerous instances in which the infidel criticism 
betrays its weakness, and furnishes arguments to its 
adversaries, 








Another striking feature in the First Part of this 
book is its frequent recklessness of statement. For 
example, the author says that “no modern theolo- 
gian, who is also a scholar, now considers any of the 
four Gospels to be the work of its pretended author, 
or in fact to be by an Apostle or the colleague of an 
Apostle.” It would be an unwarrantable dispar- 
agement of Strauss’s intellect to suppose him sin- 


| cere inthis assertion. Is not Tischendorf a scholar? 


Strauss knows as well as anybody that there isa 
multitude of scholars—much better scholars than he 
is—who believe the Gospels to have been written 
by Apostles and their Colleagues. The Fourth Gos- 
pel, he tells us, was com posed in the middle of the 
second century. Why, there is not a respectable 
scholar now in Germany, of the skeptical school, 
who pretends to place the Fourth Gospel at so late 
adate. Strauss must know that his assertions on 
this point are false. We instance them as speci- 
mens of a carelessness of statement, which pervades 
his entire discussion. The case for the genuineness 
and credibility of the Gospels never stood stronger 
than now, when the shifting and contradictory hy- 
potheses of Strauss and Baur, and their followers, 
have been sifted, and their advocates driven from 
one untenable position to another, without being 
able to find a resting-place for the soles of their 
feet. 

As might be expected, Strauss’s statement of the 
Christian Doctrines is a caricature. He describes 
the Christian Doctrine of Atonement in such a way 
as to leave it wholly inexplicable how a tenet, such 
as he makes this to be, could have ever had the as- 
sent of millions of intelligent minds, or have met, in 
any degree, the profound wants of the human soul. 
This flippant and superficial way of treating such a 
theme is, regarded,from a purely literary point of 
view, a weakness. How a scholar who has read the 
Greek tragedies, or the deepest productions of 
literature of any age, can thus handle the subject of 
Expiation, is unaccountable. But Strauss writes not 
in the tone of ascholar, or of a philosopher, but in the 
loose style of a demagogical propagandist of Athe- 
ism. Christianity, he says, of itself never rose 
above the spirit of the crusades and the persecution 
of heretics. Has he ever read the Sermon on the 
Mount, or the 13th chapter of Paul's first Epistle to 
the Corinthians? Of a piece with this defamation of 
the Gospel, is the affirmation that Christianity never 
inspired the love of humanity. It is hardly neces- 
sary to confute such wild propositions. They are 
the offspring of a hardly disguised malignity of feel- 
ing towards a religion which Strauss has spent al- 
most a lifetime,—he is now sixty-five years of age,— 
in the vain attempt to weaken and overthrow. 

His book contains some curious inconsistencies. 
The old Astronomy, he informs us, could find room 
for heaven and the throne of the Deity ; but modern 
Astronomy has altered all our conceptions, so that 
no such room is left. Strauss seems not to be 
conscious that he implies in this remark a concep- 
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tion of Heaven and of the Deity, quite as material- 
istic and spatial as was ever cherished in the 
simpler and ruder ages. ; 

The second section of the book is a labored at- 
tempt to undermine the proofs of the existence of 
God, and to establish the dogma of Atheism. The 
future life, or the continued existence of the soul 
after death, is, also, repudiated as in contradiction 
with modern science, which teaches that man con- 
sists of his body alone. What room, one may well 
ask, is left for religion? There is left, answers 
Strauss, the fact of our dependence, our absolute 
dependence. Dependence on what? On the forces 
of matter, which built us up and will soon dissolve 
us and annihilate us forever. 

A separate section is given to an exposition of 
the “Cosmic conception,” or the Cosmic system, 
which takes the place of a personal God, the object 
of a Christian’s love and trust. Strauss enters into 
a full statement of the way in which the world made 
itself. It is astonishing how much he knows about the 
genesis of things, and how sure he is on points which 
are far from being ascertained. He travels off to the 
stellar system, and then comes down to the earth. 
He gives an enthusiastic welcome to Darwin, and 
to the Doctrine of Natural Selection. This, we are 
assured, dispenses with the need of supposing any 
forethought or design in the construction of the 
world. How the rudimental organs of animals 
came to exist in all their peculiarities, and whence 
the impulse came which developes them, are ques- 
tions which are not answered. As to the origina- 
tion of life, Strauss is delighted (p. 198) with Hux- 
ley’s discovery of the Bathybius, a slimy heap of 
jelly on the sea-bottom, “ which is capable of nutri- 
tion and accretion.” Here, cries Strauss, the chasm 
is bridged between the inorganic and organic. He 
seems not to have heard that Huxley has given up 
the claim to have found in the Bathybius a case of 
The fact is that the sub- 
Strauss’s construc- 


spontaneous generation. 
stance contained germs of life. 
tion of the Universe, in its last analysis, comes to 
the old doctrine of chance. The argument from 
design has ever carried in it, and ever will, to an 
unbiased and sound intelligence, an irresistible con- 
viction that the world, of which we form a part, 
was planned by a mind. Strauss accounts for the 
numerous missing links in the Darwinian chain of 
evolution in the usual way, by assuming that they 
are lost. The particular speaking ape, for example, 
who was the father of men, has utterly disappeared, 
not leaving, as far as we know at present, a single 
bone for his descendants to kiss. 

From his exposition of religion, which consists 
in the feeling of dependence that a bunch of nerves 
has on the mass of matter of which it is a part,—a 
feeling which, in common with all sensation and 
thought, will utterly vanish at death,—the author of 
the new faith advances to the unfolding of his 
ethics. The notion of duty and of all particular 
duties grows up, we are told, on the basis of utility 





and sympathy. We cannot follow out the process 
which Strauss hus sketched. It is a series of con- 
jectures, such as a Materialist of the modern school 
would naturally frame. What foundation is there 
for ethics on such a metaphysical basis as that which 
Strauss lays? He denies the freedom of the will, 
and affirms necessity and fatalism in the baldest 
terms. How can space be found for responsible 
choice, for remorse, or for self-approbation? How 
can there be guilt, in any proper sense of the term, 
or the rational infliction of punishment? Almost 
all that Strauss says on the subject of morals, which 
is of any value, is reproduced from the old Stoics, 
whose moral maxims were in notorious contradiction 
to their metaphysical dogmas. The Discourses of 
Epictetus and the Meditations of Marcus Aurelius 
say, and, generally speaking, in a much nobler way, 
all that is to be found in this modern edition of 
Paganism. On special topics, as, for example, on 
capital punishment, Strauss has good thoughts. He 
is averse to democracy, opposed to the International 
Society, as inconsistent with patriotism, very luke- 
warm in his feeling towards the United States and 
with respect to American society and institutions, 
and an ardent supporter of the German Empire. 

Strauss appears for a moment to be appalled at 
his own conclusions. The loss of a belief in 
Providence he admits to be something serious and 
afflictive. “In the enormous machine of the 
universe, amid the incessant whirl and hiss of its 
jagged iron wheels, amid the deafening crash of its 
ponderous stamps and hammers, in the midst of 
this whole terrific commotion, man, a helpless and 
defenseless finds himself placed, not 
secure for a moment that on an _ imprudent 
motion a wheel may not seize and rend him, 
or a hammer crush him to a powder. This 
sense of abandonment is at first something awful.” 
No God—man without a soul, and destined 
very soon toperish forever—the race, also, to be 
eventually destroyed, together with everything on the 
earth, and the earth itself—no goal, no grand final 
cause, an aimless universe,—such is the attractive 
creed of the new religion. The consolation is— 
Goethe and Music! Most men will find in the 
awful sense of gloom and desolation which, as it is 
confessed, this creed inspires, an intimation and an 
assurance from nature,—yea, from the God of nature, 
—that the creed is false, that man is more than a 
clod, and that spirit and intelligence, not blind 
force and brute matter, preside over this universe, 
which teems in every part with traces of an intel- 
ligent Creator. 

We are glad that Strauss has written this book ; 
not glad that anybody holds such opinions, but 
that holding them, he frankly avows them. It is 


creature, 


| well to see every mask thrown off, and to look the 
| system of Atheism fully in the face. 


The school of 
Atheists are now more outspoken ; and the result, on 
the whole, will be wholesome. Morley, for example, 
in his recent book on Rousseau, distinctly discards 
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as illusive every expectation that looks beyond “ the 
black and horrible grave.” We are glad to see 
this publication, also, because it tends to convince 
men of what we believe to be true, namely, that the 
alternative is Atheism in the gress, materialistic 
form, or the Christian Faith. There is no halting- 
place between these two positions. The old- 
fashioned Deism was an attempt to find such a 
middle place. It is becoming every day more 
evident that no logical and consistent mind can 
stop short of one or the other of these mutually an- 
Let them be judged by their 


tagonistic beliefs. 
The fabric 


inherent rationality and by their fruits. 
of ethics which Strauss rears is unsubstantial. In 
the long run, logic will have its way, and duty will 
give way to sensuality. If man believes that he is 
akin to the beast he will behave like one. 


‘“‘The Burgomaster’s Family.''* 


WHILE this novel may be described as a painting 
of a Dutch interior, it is not to be understood as a 
translation into speech of the grotesque merriment 
of Terburg’s boors, but rather as a delicate copy of 
the harmony and simple vigor of Van Ostade’s home- 
life canvas, It is a story of the middle-class, 
graced with no noble names, and led through no 
exalted scenes, but displaying within its narrow 
range remarkable diversity in characters and variety 
in the occasions invented for their action upon each 
other in an entirely natural and probable manner. 
It isa proof of the author’s skill that within these 
limits she finds the materials, neither common- 
place nor exaggerated, for a very effective story. 
For she either rejects or overlooks the obvious aids 
to be borrowed from descriptions of outward nat- 
ure. Holland may be flat and tame enough to a 
Hollander, but her artists in words might heighten 
their work by sketches from those surroundings 
which her artists in color have known how to make 
attractive to the rest of the world. Still, if we 
must be denied the view of dykes and polders, 
canals and grazing herds, we are repaid by the 
delicacy of the tints spread over the drawing of 
inside life. The book has even a finer domestic 
air than those other popular novels of northern 
European ways, Miss Bremer’s stories, have made 
us familiar with. It is more confined within home- 
walls, and suffused with home warmth. 

One peculiarly Dutch conception there is that 
enlivens and accentuates the even course of the 
story. Celine, the daughter of a returned East In- 
dian, of the variety once known in England as na- 
bobs, brings tropical ardor and semi-savage caprice 
into a staid neighborhood. The wild beauty and 
wild impulse inherited from her Javanese mother 
surround her figure with vehemence and singu- 
larity among those cool temperaments. Her more 
than heterodoxy in religion, and more than uncon- 





*The Burgomaster’s Family By Christine Muller. 


Fyne by Sir John Shaw Lefevre. Scribner, Armstrong 
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ventionalism in manners, contrast with the even 
self-contained character and rather phlegmatic pas- 
sion and prudent self-denial of the villagers she 
lives among in proud seclusion. Such prudence 
is carried to an extreme, yet not beyond nature, in 
Mary, the daughter of the invalid Uncle von Stein. 
The ‘malade imaginaire’ is by no means a Dutch 
creation. We know the peevish, intolerable creature 


| too well, not only in the drama that caricatures him, 








but in the more truthful drawing of the novelists of 
England, the home of hypochrondriacs. But we do 
not remember that he is anywhere so effectively 
placed as a foil to the dutiful abnegation of a 
daughter. It isa hard fate meted out to her filial 
piety that, after sacrificing all else to the invalid’s 
whims, she must find herself deserted by her lover 
ard driven to complete the self-denial of her life 
by consecrating its relics to the service of charity. 
This part of the story is touched with very soft har- 
monious neutral] tints, in subdued contrast with 
the brilliant tones lavished on the tropical Celine. 

Between these two, both in the course of her fort- 
unes and the qualities of her character, stands the 
heroine Emmy, cheerful, sensible, and conscientious. 
We almost quarrel with the author, who, .fter sub- 
jecting her orphan life to the trials of a peculiarly 
unpleasant step-mother’s control, leads her to the 


| sacrifice of her first affection for Bruno Eversberg. 


Indeed, none of the lovers, deserving or not, are 
permitted to be happy in their own way} except the 
pair whose insignificance seems to protect them 
from the necessity of any discipline through disap- 
pointment. Yet we should unwillingly spare the 
scenes of much tenderness and simple natural sorrow 
through which Emmy is taught that happiness in life 
may very well survive the waste of its romantic early 
effervescence. 

Otto, who deserts Mary to marry Celine, for his de- 
served punishment, is a thorough-going prig, and the 
disgusting consistency of his priggishness attests the 
author's nice touch, aswell as the general diffusion 
ofthe tribe. So that when, after becoming a widower, 
he endeavors, in a commercial fashion, to negotiate a 
second draft on Mary’s regard, we by no means mourn 
that she prefers a sisterhood, and dismisses him with 
her half-contemptuous blessing to find such solace as 
he may among his law-books. We even enjoy the 
fancy that the crossed affection which turns to 
sweetness and strength for his finer companions 
will gather no such good for him, out of the recol- 
lection that in striving to tame a falcon he had 
missed the chance of a plain domestic mate. There 
is very nice shading in the persistent quiet household 
tyranny of Emmy’s step-mother, Mrs. Welters, over 
her family, and-her gourmand lord, whom she had 
brought to her feet by a soup, and in the elder 
daughter Minna’s persevering designs for escape 
by the aid of some husband who never arrives. It is 
with righteous satisfaction that we see the family 
disgraced and hustled out of the story in the most 
natural way, through the official misconduct of the 
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son. An unsuccessful suitor to Emmy, he uses his 
position as postmaster at Dilburg, to intercept 
letters from her absent lover, which he contrives to 
lay all at once upon her table just after the marriage 
she has at last consented to make with the husband 


not yet loved, but whose sense and tact and affection | 


at last bring happiness to her life. 
When the author leaves her natural range to draw 


a somber background of graver crime, her resources | 
| ously sensitive, pure, poetic, human soul. 


are hardly equal to the task. She wants familiarity 


with the region of great temptations and tragic | 
The story of murder committed by the | 
prosperous iron-founder Eversberg, and detected | 


movements. 


twenty years later, jars with the quieter tone of the 


rest of the book, besides being rather feebly dealt | 


with in itself. Avarice and remorse are too grand 
passions to be thrust into a parenthesis; nor need 
they come into play to induce the separation be- 
tween Emmy and young Eversberg, for which some 
of the easier, more probable devices, in which the 
author is so fertile, might suffice. With the notice 
of this single blemish, we can well understand that 
the critics of her own country are gracious to our 


author, who fairly deserves their praise for variety | 
episodes, and | 


of incident, ingenious and natural 
knowledge of the heart. Only they can judge of her 
fidelity to Dutch traits and Dutch family life ; but 
all readers can appreciate her nice perception of 
character in general, and her unobtrusively excellent 
morality, and can join in the wish that this may not 
be the last, as it is the first, of her novels. 


“Saxe Holm's Stories." * 


GATHERED into a single volume, the stories of 
Saxe Holm impress us anew, and more strongly than 
ever, with their peculiar qualities. They are dis- 
tinct from the work of the usual magazine story- 


writer in something more than the conscientiousness | 


of their English. Lack of the highest constructive 
faculty may not be a thing to praise in one who con- 
structs stories, but the genius of an author must be 
remarkable, when he wins for his fictitiods creations 
the most absorbing interest and sympathy, merely 
by the force of characterization—simply by that sur- 
passing art of imbuing the persons of his play with 
a part of his own intense individuality. The dan- 
ger with such a literature is, that at every point 
where the reader’s sympathy fails the stress is unen- 
durable ; and there is a further danger of the op- 
pression one suffers from the too heavily scented 
atmosphere of certain richly odorous flowers. But 
the intensity is genuine. There is no straining for 
effect. The glow is from the center, not from the 
surface, 

The character in these stories which, for us, has 


the greatest charm, is that of Draxy Miller, es- | 


pecially as developed in ‘The Elder's Wife.” It 


* Saxe Holm's Stories. (Draxy Miller's Dowry,— The 
Elder’s Wife,—Whose wife was she ?—The One-legged Dan- 
cers,— How One Woman Kept Her Husband,—Esther Wynn's 
Love-Letters. Scribner, Armstrong & Co., N. ¥ 





| outgrowth of an ideal 


| woman’s hand. 


would be hard, we think, to find in the fiction of 
our time, a fresher, stronger, more individual, more 
pathetic creation than this. 

There is no better, no more original piece of art 
in the volume than the little poem in “ Esther Wynn's 
Love-Letters,” called “ A Song of Clover.” But the 
critic sometimes feels guilty of an impertinence 
when coldly discussing the “art” of a book which 
reveals so flagrantly that better thing—a marvel- 


*“*Hans Brinker, or the Silver Skates.’"* 


OnE of the charms ot Hans Brinker is that it 
seems to be written by an author who has no Ideal 
Child in her mind, whom she seeks to interest, and 
instruct: not even an ideal Real Child—that pre- 
cious creature who is the bane of much of the finer 
sort of the juvenile literature of our day. In style it 
is straightforward, earnest, simple without a shadow 
of any kind of affectation ; it has all that glow and 


| 
| shimmer of wit, that vivacious, genial element which 


is the very essence of healthy, joyous childhood, 
and which, when caught into literature, wins to the 
book all, no matter what their age in years, who 
have, at heart, the freshness of youth, 


“ Records of a Quiet Life."+ 


THIs is a most delightful book. It has a charm 
like that of Tom Hughes’ A/emoir of a Brother. It 
reveals a similar picture of the life of the cultured 
clergy in rural England ; and it sets forth without 


vaunt and without obtrusive detail the ineffable 


| beauty and the immeasurable influence of one sim- 


ple, upright, loving, godly soul. Maria Hare, wife 
of the Rev. Augustus Hare, was for forty years the 
radiating center of an influence which no human 
estimates can reckon, The loved and loving friend 
of Heber, Wordsworth, Landor, Arnold, Sterling, 
Maurice, her life was “ quiet,” not by reason of 
obscurity ; her influence was a silent one, not for 
lack of opportunities of self-showing and _ self-seek- 
ing. Her life was quiet, and her influence was 
silent, they were the beautiful, perfect 
womanliness, the develop- 


because 
ment of an ideal womanhood. 

In these clamorous and unsexing days, we wish 
that this exquisite picture of a woman's true life, 
and most exalted sphere could be placed in every 
It is hard to believe that any wom- 
an could read its pages even hastily, without hav- 
ing a consciousness, like clear air from mountain 


| heights, penetrate her soul, that godliness is the 
| only true gain, and that a woman's kingdom, like 


the kingdom of God, cometh “ not of observation.” 


* Hans Brinker, or the Silver Skates. A Story of Life in 
Holland. By Mary Mapes Dodge, author of 7he /rwington 
Stories, etc. A new edition, with additional illustrations. 
Scribner, Armstrong & Co., New York. 


+Records of a Quiet Life.—By Augustus J. C. Hare, 
author of Walks in Rome. Roberts Brothers, Boston. 
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Dr. Robinson’s Sermons.* 
As the brief and :nodest preface informs us, these 
Sermons are “neither occasional nor selected ;” 
they are the successive discourses of six months’ 


| 


| is struck with the evenness and uniform excellence 


regular preaching. They afford us therefore a fair | 


exhibition of the ordinary ministrations in the 
“ Memorial Church.” Nearly all volumes of print- 
ed Sermons are made up by a careful selection from 
a large number. Out of eight hundred or a thousand 
manuscripts twenty-five or thirty of the very best 
are chosen, and only these exceptional Sermons are 
given to the public. We see the preacher at his 
best and highest, and not in his common and char- 
acteristic work. But in the volume before us we 
are permitted to know the regular Sabbath work of 
Dr. Robinson. In looking through the volume one 


bd The Memorial Pulpit, Vol. 1 —Sermons Preached in the 


of the Sermons. They are sparkling with illustra- 
tion, bright with allusion; often strong with sub- 
stantial thought, or intense with the warmth and 
power ofa large and loving heart. They are prac- 
tical rather than doctrinal ; in subject and in style 
they are never ambitious, but are aimed directly at 
the accomplishment of some specific good in and 
for the hearers, who are evidently always upon the 
mind and heart of the preacher. There is unmis- 
takable evidence in these discourses that the preacher 
“ skeletonizes ” with unusual care before he writes. 
In some of them, perhaps, the bones are a little too 
conspicuous, and the flesh should be allowed to 
cover and conceal them more. Each Sermon is 


| followed by a poetical selection. This is an in- 
| novation to which some may object. The Ser- 


Presbyterian Memorial Church, New York, from January to | 


qy: 1873, by the Pastor, Chas. S. Robinson, D. D. New 
ork, AN. Barnes & Co. 


mons, at any rate, are good enough to stand by 
themselves. 


——— - ee 


NATURE AND SCIENCE. 


Sanitary Science. 
In a lecture delivered at Birmingham on Sanitary 
Science, Professor Corfield states that one of the 
most important conclusions the study of Sanitary 


Science has forced upon us lately is, that the imme- 
diate removal of refuse matters is the first necessity 
of the healthy existence of acommunity. “ There are 
those who would have you believe that refuse mat- 
ters may be rendered innocuous in one way or 
another, so that they may be kept with safety in or 
near to houses. Don’t listen to them ; the principle 


is wrong—radically wrong, Depend upon it that 
the true method is to get rid of such matters at once, 
and in the simplest possible way, and that is the 
cheapest plan in the end. Show me a town where 
refuse matters are kept,—no matter how they are 
treated,—and I will show you a town where the 
standard of vitality is low; I will show you a town 
with ahigh death-rate, especially among children.” 

Though Sanitary Science may be a thing of yes- 
terday, such is not the case with the observation of 
sanitary facts nor of the practice of the sanitary art. 
In all ages there have been writers on this subject. 
From the times of Hippocrates, Galen, and Celsus, 
we have had records of the results of observations on 
the methods of preserving the health; from the 
time of Moses we have had lawgivers imposing 
salutary conditions of existence upon unwilling, be- 
cause ignorant, populations. We may well look upon 
the immense engineering works undertaken and 
carried out by the Romans with astonishment, when 
we see our own towns supplied from polluted rivers, 
or worse still, from shallow wells dug in the soil 
upon which they themselves stand, and supplied in 
most cases with the foul water which has percolated 
from the surface of the ground. 
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PROFESSOR Allman, in his opening address before 
the section of Biology, of the British Association, 
says: Acomparison of animals with one another 
having resulted in establishing their affinities,we may 
arrange them into groups, some more nearly, others 
more remotely related to one another. . The various 
degrees and directions of affinity will be expressed 
in every philosophical arrangement, and as these 
affinities extend in various directions, it becomes at 
once apparent that no arrangement of the animal 
or vegetable kingdom in a straight line, ascending 
like the steps of a ladder, from lower to higher 
forms, can give a true idea of the relations of living 
beings to each other. These relations, on the con- 
trary, can only be expressed by a ramified and com- 
plex figure’similar to a genealogical tree. 

In another portion of the same address, the Pro- 
fessor remarks: In almost every group of the ani- 
mal kingdom, the members which compose it ad- 
mit of being arranged in a continuous series, pass- 
ing down from more specialized or higher, to more 
generalized or lower forms; and if we have any 
record of extinct members of the group, the series 
may be carried on through these. Now, while the 
descent hypothesis obliges us to regard the various 
terms of the series as descended from one another, 
the most generalized forms will be found among the 
extinct ones, and the further back we go the simpler 
do the forms become. 


Relations of Mathematics to Physics. 

OF these relations Professor Smith, the Chairman 
of the Mathematical section of the British Associa- 
tion, writes: Sointimate is the union between Mathe- 
matics and Physics that probably by far the larger 
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part of the accessions to our mathematical knowl- 
edge have been obtained by the efforts of mathe- 
maticians to solve the problems set to them by ex- 
periment, and tocreate for each successive class of 
phenomena a new calculus or a new geometry, as 
the case might be, which might prove not wholly in- 
adequate to the subtlety of nature. Sometimes the 
mathematician has been before the physicist, and 
it has happened that when some great and new 
question has occurred to the experimentalist or the 
observer, he has found in the armory of the mathe- 
matician the weapons which he needed ready made 
to his hand. But much oftener, the questions pro- 
posed by the physicist have transcended the utmost 
powers of the mathematics of the time, and a fresh 
mathematical creation has been needed to supply 
the logical instrument requisite to interpret the new 
enigma. Electricity, for example, like astronomy 
of old, has placed before the mathematician an en- 
tirely new set of questions, requiring the creation of 
entirely new methods for their solution, while the 
great practical importance of telegraphy has ena- 
bled the methods of electrical measurement to be 
rapidly perfected to an extent which renders their 
accuracy comparable to that of astronomical ob- 
servations, and thus makes it possible to bring the 
most abstract deductions of theory at every moment 
to the test of fact. 


Contractile Movements in Plants and Animals. 


It is well known that in higher animals the 
muscles and the nerves distributed to them are pos- 
sessed of certain electrical currents flowing in defi- 
nite directions. These currents exist only during 
the life of the tissues, and have been subjected to 
the most accurate measurement. Strange as it may 
seem, the plants which possess the property of irrita- 
bility and contractility, such as the Venus's fly-trap 
and the sensitive plant, have escaped the observa- 
tion of experimenters until recently. Dr. Burdon 
Sanderson has, by his investigations, now shown 
that these plants are also endowed with currents 
similar to those found in the contractile tissues 
of animals, and that they are subject to the same 
laws. 


Natural Science and Education. 


ALL knowledge of natural science that is impart- 
ed toa boy, is, or may be useful to him in the busi- 


ness of his after life; but the claim of natural 
science to a place in education cannot be rested on 
its practical usefulness only. The great object of 
education is to expand and to train the mental 
faculties, and it is because we believe that the 
study of natural science is eminently fitted to further 
these two objects, that we urge its introduction into 
school studies. Science expands the minds of the 
young, because it puts before them great and en- 
nobling objects of contemplation ; many of its truths 
are suchas a child can understand, and yet such 





that, while in a measure he understands them, he is 
made to feel something of the greatness, something 
of the sublime regularity, and of the impenetrable 
mystery of the world in which he is placed. But 
science also trains the growing faculties, for science 
proposes to itself truth as its only object, and it pre- 
sents the most varied, and at the same time the 
most splendid examples of the different mental pro- 
cesses which lead to the attainment of truth, and 
which make up what we call reasoning. In science, 
error is always possible, often close at hand ; and the 
constant necessity for being on our guard against it, 
is one important part of the education which science 
supplies. %m science sophistry is impossible ; sci- 
ence knows no love of paradox; she has no skill 
to make the worse appear the betterreason. On the 
one hand she inculcates a love of truth, and on the 
other sobriety and watchfulness in the use of the 
understanding. —(Prof. //. J. S. Smith.) 


Relations of Marriage to Religion. 


In a paper read before the British Association, 
Mr. Edward B. Tylor makes the following remarks : 
The evidence of the lower races indicates, that in 
the early stages of civilization marriage was a purely 
civil contract. Its earliest forms are shown among 
savage tribes in Brazil, and elsewhere. The peace- 
able form appears well in the customs of the mar- 
riageable youth leaving a present of fruit, game, 
etc., at the door of the girl's parents ; this is a clear 
symbolic promise that he will maintain her as a 
wife. Another plan common in Brazil, is for the 
expectant bridegroom to serve for a time in the 
family of the bride, till he is considered to have 
earned her. 

The custom of buying the wife comes in at a 
later period of civilization, when property suited for 
trade existed. The hostile form of marriage by 
capture has also existed among low tribes in Brazil 
up to modern times, the man simply carrying off 
by force a damsel of a distant tribe. The antiquity 
of this “Sabine marriage” in the general history 
of mankind is shown by its survival in such coun- 
tries as Ireland and Wales, where, within modern 
times, the ceremony of capturing the bride in a 
mock fight was still kept up. 

In none of these primitive forms of marriage, as 
retained in savage countries, did any religious rite 
or idea enter. It is not till we reach the high 
savage and barbaric conditions that the coalescence 
between marriage and religion takes place ; as 
among the Mongols, where the priest presides at the 
marriage feast, consecrates the bridal tent with in- 
cense, and places the couple kneeling, with their 
faces to the east, to adore the sun, fire and earth ; 
or among the Aztecs, where the priest ties together 
the garments of the bridegroom and bride in sign 
of union, and the wedded pair pass the time of the 
marriage festival in religious ceremonies and au- 
sterities. 
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Scuppernong. 


THE Farmer and Gardener tells us, that in re- 
gions where the Catawba and other vines often suc- 
cumb under the vicissitudes of the weather, the 
scuppernong not only survives, but continues to fur- 
nish an abundant annual yield of fruit. The 
official reports of the Department of Agriculture 
show that the average yield of scuppernong vines 
in North Carolina, when in full bearing, is from 
400 to 500 bushels per acre, yielding from 2,000 to 
2,500 gallons of wine. This is sold in the New 
York market for $1.50 to $3.00 per gallon, while 
the net cost for a product of 1,000 gallops per acre, 
is about 35 to 40 cents per gallon ; there is, there- 
fore, a greater profit on this than almost any other 
fruit crop that can be raised in the Southern States. 


Experimental Lectures. 


No man has ever attained greater perfection in the 
art of delivering an experimental lecture than Fara- 
day, and it is very instructive to recall the rules which 
he laid dawn for himself in this matter at the com- 
mencement of his career, and to which he adRered to 
thelast. Ina letter toa friend he writes :—“ An ex- 
perimental lecturer should attend very carefully to 
the choice he may make of experiments for the illus- 
tration of his subject. They should be important as 
they respect the science they are applied to, yet 
clear, and such as may easily and generally be un- 
derstood. They should approach to simplicity, and 
explain the established principles of the subject, 
rather than be elaborate and apply to minute phe- 
nomena only. I speak here, (be it understood,) of 
those lectures which aré delivered before a mixed 
audience, and the nature of which will not admit of 
their being applied to the explanation of any but 
the principal parts of a science. If, to a particular 
audience, you dwell on a particular subject, still ad- 
here to the same principle, though, perhaps, not 
exactly to the same rule. Let your experiments 
apply to the subject you elucidate ; do not introduce 
those which are not to the point. Though this may 
appear superfluous, yet I have seen it broken 
through in the most violent manner. A mere ale- 
house trick has more than once been introduced in 
a lecture delivered not far from Pall Mall, as an 

elucidation of the laws of motion.” 


Respiration in Plants. 


From a paper by A. Barthélemy, in the Comptes 


Rendus, we extract the following: In conclusion, 
my experiments prove the dialysis of carbonic acid 
through the cuticle of leaves, just as much as the 
experiments, of Dutrochet on membranes and 
aqueous solutions prove endosmose by cellules, or 
the experiments on absorption made by Mr. Dehér- 
ain with porous vessels, to which the Academy ac- 
corded one of its highest rewards. In a word, cutic- 
ular respiration appears to me sufficiently proved 
by the presence of this membrane on all the organs, 





by the analogies of constitution, physical and 
chemical, with caoutchouc by Graham's experiments, 
and the measurement of the passage of gases through 
colloid membranes, and lastly, by the experiments of 
M. Boussingault, who attributed to the upper sur- 
face of leaves, destitute of stomata, a greater de- 
composing faculty than that of the lower surface, 
riddled with these minute apertures. 


The Ailanthus. 


THE -Ailanthus Glaudulosa or Paradise tree, 
though possessing a foliage that presents great ad- 
vantages in the formation of large groups of trees 
ona lawn, is very generally abused on account of 
the unpleasant odor emitted by the flowers of the 
male trees. This difficulty is readily obviated by 
discarding the use of the male trees, and employ- 
ing none but females. These are not at all offen- 
sive, may be easily propagated by cuttings from the 
roots, and the pendant bunches of flat seeds that 
follow the flowers, add to the ornamental properties 
of the tree. The wood also may be utilized, being 
very close-grained and susceptible of taking a fine 


polish. 
Influence of Evergreens on Pear Trees. 


THE Hon. E. H. Hyde, some few years since, 
planted evergreens in a circle around certain pear- 
trees to produce a desired landscape effect. The 
circles of evergreens having been neglected, they 
soon out-stripped the dwarf pear-trees, and nearly 
encircled them. Though it was to be expected that 
the pear-trees would, under these circumstances, 
cease to bear fruit, the contrary result was obtained, 
for while the pear-trees away. from the evergreens 
were bearers of inferior fruit, those within the circles 
were nearly always prolific, and the fruit was of 
superior quality. 


Gun Cotton. 


For more than ten years Professor Abel has been 
experimenting on this substance at the Woolwich 
Arsenal. Among other important results that have 
been obtained in these researches, is the discovery of 
the fact that gun cotton is, to a certain extent, sym- 
pathetic in its action, responding in its combustion 
to the manner in which it is ignited. If, for ex- 
ample, it was ignited in the form of yarn, by a spark, 
it smoldered away; if set on fire by a flame, it 
burnt quickly ; if exploded as a charge in a mine, it 
at once responded to the shock, and replied with 
equivalent energy, acting after the same manner as 
gunpowder ; and finally, if fired by a few grains of 
fulminate it detonated with the same terrible effect 
as its instigator. 

In addition, the Professor has discovered that it 
may even be exploded when wet, by the agency of 
a little fulminate of mercury. In this case the 
quantity of water appears to be of no importance, 
for “ compressed” cakes enclosed in a fishing-net 
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and thrown overboard with a dry primer and a ful- 
minate fuse, will explode with just as much energy 
as when confined in a water-tight steel case. 


Memoranda. 


| 


| may have originated from fungoid growths on the 


grasses or hay with which they were fed. The 
spores of these fungi were found in all the dis- 


charges, on the mucous membranes, and even in the 


ProFessor Roop has obtained very large second- | 
| seam we look upon it as wasteful not to work it and 


ary spectra by using for one element the spectrum 


furnished by oil of cassia, bisulphide of carbon, or | 
even flint glass; the other being the normal spec- | 
| infinitely more valuable than any coal seam that 


trum obtained by the use of a diffraction grating. 


In a recent paper on the Aurora Borealis by M. 
Donati, the learned author explains these phenom- 
ena on the hypothesis of electro-magnetic currents 
passing from the sun to the planets, and having for 
their vehicle the ether, which fills all space. 


M. E. de Laval recommends the use of sulphide 
of carbon in the culture of the vine to destroy phyl- 
loxera. 


M. Bergeret believes that he has proved that 
goitre is produced by the use of waters containing 
an excess of sulphate of lime. His deductions are 
drawn from experiments made during an epidemic 
of goitre in a regiment of soldiers. 


The value of perfume farms may be estimated 
from the fact that one acre of jasmine has pro- 
duced over one thousand dollars, and one acre of 
violets eight hundred dollars. 


At a meeting of the Lyceum of Natural History, 
Mr. Collingwood related several instances in which 
wood exposed for a long time to a slight degree of 
heat, in connection with peculiar atmospheric con- 
ditions, became so combustible as to ignite at tem- 
peratures lower than 212° F. 


In Prussia the coal measures are said to be 20,000 
feet thick, containing 117 seams ; in all, 294 feet of 
coal. In another field there are 164 seams over six 
inches thick; inall, 338 feet; of workable seams 
there are 77. Some of the seams are 10, 12, and 14 
feet thick ; and it is extraordinary that the lowest 
known seams are bituminous or caking coals, and 
the higher they range in the series the more dry or 
anthracite do they become.—{A/acFarlane Statistics 
of Coal.) 


Dr. Brunton supposes that if a poison could be 
found having an action similar to that of cholera, an 
antidote to the former might prove a remedy for the 


latter. Parkes and Johnson having attributed 
cholera collapse to a contraction of the vessels in 
the lungs, and Brunton having found that muscarin 
(an alkaloid derived from a poisonous mushroom,) 
produced the same condition, the symptoms of 
which are relieved by atropia, concludes that atropia 
might be useful in cholera. It is said to have been 
so used in the Southern States in large doses with 
success, 


The investigatiens of Drs. Endeman and Am 
Ende appear to show that the epizodtic disease, 
that destroyed so many horses in the winter of 1872, 
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blood and other fluids of the body. 


Professor Williamson says :—“ If we find a coal 


make the most of it. To leave the clear heads of our 
countrymen until!ed is more wasteful, as they are 


ever was discovered.” 


It is said that old seeds placed in a solution of 
oxalic acid or of ammonia will germinate in one or 
two days. In 1834 wheat was exhibited before a 
German scientific association, that was raised from 
seed found inan Egyptian tomb, where it had lain 
for some 2,500 years. This was soaked in a fatty 
oil before planting. 


Mathieu and Urban assert that when blood is 
submitted to the exhausting action of a mercury 
pump, its albumen no longer coagulates on the ap- 
plication of heat. The same is the case with egg 
albumen. They, therefore, conclude that the pres- 
ence of carbonic acid is necessary for the coagula- 
tion of albumen by heat, and that albumen deprived 
of its volatile salts is transformed into globulin. 


The Gardener's Chronicle recommends the plant- 
ing of the Japanese privet, Zigusirum Japonicum, in 
our shrubberies. It is an evergreen, having a very 
pretty foliage, and produces a good effect in shrub- 
bery borders. 

Jron states that at the last meeting of the Society 
of Civil Engineers, Mr. Asselim recommended the 
use of glycerine to prevent incrustations forming in 


| steam boilers. One pound of glycerine should be 


placed in the boiler for every four hundred pounds of 
coal burned. 


It is suggested that the invisible inks might be 
used in carrying on correspondence by postal cards. 
Among such inks some, like the chloride of cobalt, 
give awriting which is illegible until it is warmed 
before the fire, while others are rendered legibie by 
the application of a suitable chemical—a weak solu- 
tion of sulphate of iron, developing a clear black 
writing when moistened with a solution of galls. 


Mr. Colin Campbell finds that the process for 
making parchment paper is improved by passing 
the paper through a solution of alum, and drying it 
before it is immersed in the sulphuric acid. 


The Signal Service has established a station on 
the summit of Pike’s Peak, about 11,000 feet above 
the sea. Reports of the weather are to be sent 
thence to Washington by telegraph three times each 
day. 

Dr. Bessel has collected phanerogamic, or flower- 
ing plants, as high as latitude 82° N., which is the 
most northern position from which such plants have 
hitherto been procured. 
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ETCHINGS. 


Weather Reports. 


You bid me search the paper, dear, 
For prophecies upon the weather ; 
To tell you if you've rain to fear, 
Or if the questionable seer 
Will give us two fair days together 


Why shou!d I vex myself in vain, 

Or bother you, my dear Lavinia, 
With all his tangled cloudy skein 
Of “ areas of wind and rain,” 

And “ partial clearing in Virginia?’ 


You are the ruler of my skies; 

And make it clear or cloudy weather ; 
Within the heaven of your eyes 
I find more sweet uncertainties, 

Than “ Probabilities ” can gather. 


"Tis there I look for threatening rain, 
Or see the gradual, tender bright’ning 
That promises “ set fair” again, 
And points due south the wav'ring vane, 
Suddenly lost in storms and lightning. 


A moment—and from changeful eyes 
Love beams with such a dewy splendor, 
That in my raptured heart arise 
The wildest “ probabilities,” 
Beyond the power of words to render, 


Then let me cease the futile quest, 

Nor search the papers for the weather ; 
Secure as Halcyon in her nest, 
Careless of wind and storm I rest, 

While we may live and love together. 





The Pamily Upas. 


“Cross Patch, draw the latch, 
Sit by the fire and spin ; 
Take a cup and drink it up, 
Then call your neighbors in.” 
Mother Goose. 


Dame “Cross Patch” need not draw the string, 
To keep her neighbors out, 

For no one wants to come within 
To see her fret and pout, 

To hear her scold, or share her cup, 

They're glad alone she drinks it up. 


The cross and crabbed need not fear 
They'll be beset by friends ; 

As bolts and bars to keep them off, 
Their sullen crossness tends ; 

As all would shun the Upas tree, 

So from the crabbed scold they flee. 








Phen let us keep our latch-strings out, 
And share as we are able, 

With genial word and kindly smile, 
Our crust or loaded table ; 

And not, like “‘ Cross Patch,” sit alone, 

’Till friend and bounty both are flown. 





Rotation. 


BARRY, one day, fell very deep in love ; 

He vowed that nothing could his passion quench ; 
True as the everlasting heavens above 

His ardor burned for this his only wench. 


Barry, too soon, had all that love forgot ; 
Another flame was lighting up his sky, 
For her he wore a blue forget-me-not, 
And swore his love would never, never die. 


And so the world goes round and round and round, 
The same old world, greeting new days by turn : 

Barry's fond heart some new true love hath found, 
The same old fire doth on new altars burn. 


Does the world change amidst such swift revolving ? 
Does Barry change when idols fade and fall ? 

The world and Barry are this problem solving— 
How things can rotate and not change at all. 


Desicn To ILttustrate Canpy-Morro: 


“ Tis hard indeed Love's agony to feel, 
But harder still that passion to reveal.” 








